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A MATHBMATIOAL tHBORY OF CHEOMOSOMAL 
RBAREANOEMENTS* 

Bt J. S, HALDANE, ]^,R.S., Vnivernty OoMege, London 
ak» D. E, lea, The Stromgemys LabortOory, Cambridge 

(With Two Text-figures) 

When a nucleus is exposed to X-rays, gene mutations and minute inversions and defi¬ 
ciencies are produced roughly in proportion to the dose. Large rearrangements, including 
inversions and translocations, occur with a frequency increasing more rapidly than the 
first power of the dose but (in Drosophila) less rapidly than its square (Muller, 1940, 1941). 
In the case of Drosophila spermatozoa a given dose in roentgens gives the same result 
regardless of its intensity or of intervals during its application. In other oases this is not 
so, since fragments appear to join during irradiation. It is generally agreed that the 
number of breaks primarily produced in the chromosomes of a nucleus is proportional to 
the dose (e.g. Sax, 1940; Carlson, 1941), and that large rearrangements are due to unions 
of two or more breaks. In Drosophila^ at any rate, broken ends rarely unite with normal 
ends, and terminal deficiencies are also rare, though they seem to occur more frequently in 
Zea (Stadler, 1941). 

The theory developed in this paper rests on the following assumptions (cp. Pontecorvo, 
1942; Lea & Catcheside, 1945). We suppose that after a dosl^D 6f radiation, an average of 
qlD breaks per nucleus are produced, made up of an average irtimber oLpD breaks which 
undergo sister-union and behave as dominant lethals in the manner envisaged by Ponte¬ 
corvo and Muller, and an average number ajD breaks which do not undergo sister-union, 
p-f j = 1, and a, p and q are assumed to be constants which are independent of the dose 
(though possibly dependent on the state of the nucleus at the time of irradiation); and 
union among the breakage ends which do not undergo sister-union is presumed to be 
random. The assumption of random union of breakage ends will not be a valid approxima¬ 
tion in all cases. It is fairly certain, for example, that in Tradescantia microspores union of 
breakage ends is far from random, but is mainly limited to breakage ends separated at the 
time of breakage by a distance less than one-tenth of the nuclear diameter (Lea & 
Catcheside, 1942). There is reason for believing, however, that union may be more nearly 
random in some other cases, particularly after irradiation of Drosophila sperm. A 
preference for restitutional union as opposed to unions resulting in chromosome structural 
changes is not incompatible with the present calculations, providing it can be assumed 
that the mean number of such preferentially restituting breaks is proportional to the dose. 
In this event aqD is interpreted to be the number of randomly uniting breaks remaining 
after subtraction of the preferentially restituting class of break. 

♦ This paper was first drafted (by J.B.S.H.) in 1942, bnt was not published as he was unable to evaluate the 
factor q. Subsequently Lea & Catcheside (1945) working on the same problem obtained results which were, 
in part, identical. 

Their calculations, however, involved the assumption that every break is in a different chromosome arm, which 
is strictly only a valid approximation when the number of arms is large compared with the number of breaks in 
the nucleus. It has been thought worth while, therefore, to complete the present paper, since the method it 
describes is not subject to this limitation, but can be applied to nuclei with any given number of arms, as well m 
to nuclei with many arms, 
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A mathematical theory of chromosomal reanrangenmUs 

Rearrangements which are eucentric (or symm^rical), that is to say in which all the 
chromatin is attached to a centromere and in which therefore none is attached to two 
centromeres, will be viable. Arrangements which are dyscentric (or asymmetrical) will make 
a further contribution to the dominant lethals. 


Reabbastoement aeteb r bbeaes 

In this section we limit attention to nuclei in which no breaks undergo sister-union. First 
consider the total number of possible arrangements after r breaks. There are 2r breakage 
ends to unite in pairs. The first can unite with any of 2r- 1 partners, the third with any of 
2f—3, and so on. Thus the number of possible arrangements is 

1.3.5.(2r-3)(2r-l)=®. (1) 


This is so regardless of whether the breaks occur in the same or in different chromosomes. 
We have assumed that all arrangements are equally probable. 

But only some are eucentric, including of course the original arrangement. The number 
of eucentric arrangements varies with the structure of the nucleus. We shall show that it is 
minimal when all the breakage ends are in different chromosomes or different arms of 
metacentric or V-shaped chromosomes, and maximal when all are in one (or two) telo¬ 
centric or rod-shaped chromosomes, or in one (or two) arms of V-shaped chromosomes. 

If the r breaks are all in different arms, there are r acentric breakage ends to be united 
with r breakage ends connected with the centromeres. Clearly they can be attached in r! 
ways. Thus, if the number of chromosomes is large compared with r, a condition often 
fulfilled in practice, the frequency of eucentric arrangements is 

1.2.3.(r--l)r _2r{rl)^ 

1.3.5.(2r-~3)(2r-l)‘’ (2r)! * 


Since one of the r ! eucentric arrangements restitutes the original nucleus, the frequency of 

2^r ^ ( t ^ — 1) 

rearrangements giving eucentric nuclei with structural change is —^. 

(27*)! 

If the r breaks all occur in one arm, there are (t* — 1) fragments to be filled in between the 
centromere and the free end. They can be filled in in (/•--1)! orders. And each can be in 
the original direction, or inverted. Thus the total number of arrangements is 2 ^""^( 7 * — 1)!. 
This is equal to r! if r = 1 or 2, and exceeds it if r > 2. 

Now consider r breaks distributed over k arms, k terminal fragments are separated from 
the centromeres, and r —interstitial fragments are separated from centromeres and ends. 


If the centromeres and segments containing them are regarded as fixed we can arrange the 
k chromosome ends in relation to them in k ! ways, leaving k gaps. Into these k gaps, or 
some of them, r — A fragments each witli two breakage ends are to be fitted. The first can be 


put into any of the k gaps leaving k-hl gaps, the second into any of the Jt -f 1 gaps leaving 
Aj + 2 gaps, and so on. Further, each of these r — k segments can be placed in either of two 
directions. Thus the total number of arrangements is 


k\k(k + l) (A; + 2)...(r-l)2»--* = 2*^-*'(r-l)! ik. (2) 

This expression has been given by Fano (1942). It is equal to 2^“-^(r-l)! if A* 1 or 2, 
otherwise it lies between 2’’“"^(f — 1)! and r !, To sum up; if two breaks have occurred, the 
probability of a eucentric arrangement is f. If r breaks have occurred, the probability is 
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for a nucleus containing one or two arms, and approximates to 


2-(r!)a 


{2r )! » I r ^ 2 r)! 

one containing a large number of arms. For nuclei with an intermediate number of arms, 
the probability is intermediate. 

We have now to calculate this intermediate probability, and also the frequency of 
inversions in a given chromosome. The former can be done with ease for the case where all 
the arms are equal. Consider the chromosome set consisting of three arms which are 
equal in the sense that the probability of a break in each is equal. If there are three 
breaks, the probability that they will all be in different arms (A: = 3) is f. In this case, the 
number of eucentric arrangements is 3! or 6 . The probability that all the breaks are in one 
or two arms is In this case the number of eucentric arrangements is 2 ^ 2 ! or 8 . Thus the 
mean number is 6 x 1+8 x ~ 9 - = 7f, and since the total number of arrangements is 15, the 
frequency of eucentric arrangements is The mean number of eucentric rearrange¬ 
ments, i.e. of arrangements differing from the original, is G|, and their frequency is 

In general, Up {a, r, k) is the probability that all of r breaks will occur in k out of a total 
of a equal arms, p(«, r, k) is a"'* times the number of terms in the expansion of, 

which contain just k different ic’s. The expansion can be made by the multinomial 
theorem; alternatively tables are available facilitating the writing down of p (a, r, k) for 
any set of values of a, r and k (Fisher & Yates, 1938, Table XXII, Initial differences of 
powers of natural numbers). For example, if there are five equal arms and six breaks, 
a = 5, f - 6 , and we find p (5, 6 , 1 ) = ^ ^^ 6 ; P 2) = 3 ^^^^; ? (5, 6 , 3) -fH'; P (5^ 6 , 4) = |||; 

p(fi,6,5)--//3. 

The mean number of eucentric arrangements is 

i p{a,r,k)2r~^k. 

Thus for five equal arms and six breaks the mean number of eucentric arrangements is 
- ^ (25.2L 2 + 216.23. 4- 312.2‘'*. 4 + 72.2.5) = 2245-632. 

\>ZD 

The mean number of eucentric rearrangements (i.e. arrangements excluding the original 
one) is one less, or 2244*632. 

In general, if there are r breaks in a chromosome set containing a equal arms, we proceed 
as follows. Of the terms in the expansion of + Xg + ... + + .r^)^, a contain just one 

letter. Thus p {a, r, 1 ) = a~'‘.a. The number of terms containing or or both, but none 
of ^ 3 , a* 4 , ..., is obtained by putting Xi=X 2 ~lf X 2 — x^=...—x^ = 0, and is therefore 2 ^. 
Subtracting the two terms (x/ and x./) which contain x^ or x^ separately, we find that 
there are 2'“ — 2 terms which contain both x^^ and x^ but no other letter. Hence there are 

( 2 ) ~ terms which contain just two letters, j = (^ ~ 1 ) being the number of ways 

of selecting two letters from the total of a letters. Thus p (a, r, 2 ) ( 2 '* — 2 ). 

Again, there are S'* terms which contain any or all of x^, Xg, but none of x^, Xq, 
Subtracting 3 for the terms in x^ or alone, and 3 ( 2 '* — 2 ) for the terms in and 
x^ and x^y Xq, and x^, we find that there are S'* — 3.2'* + 3 terms which contain all of x^, x^, x^, 
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and none of x^, x^, x^. Thus p (a, r, 3)=a~’‘ (S’"—3.2*'+ 3), (® —1) {®~2) 

being the number of ways of selecting 3 letters from the total of o. Thus 




(r-1)! 


(l) ^"^^■'■(3) (3"-3-2" + 3) 2^-33 


+ (J (4'--4.3’‘ + 6.2'--4)2'-*4 + ... 


(3) 


where the summation extends over a terms (terms after the rth vanish if r <a). In this 
way we find: 

= (r-1)!. 

r 


For 1 or 2 arms: 

For 3 equal arms: — 3. 2^^ (r — 1)! 


For 4 equal arms: El^ = 4.(r ~ 1) 1 


For 5 equal arms: 
For many arms: 


E^ -5.2"~5(r-l)! 
Ef^T\. 


1 ~h 


1 + 


1 + 


3^ 

2;^ 

3.4»-H-2^3^- 


2 . 2»--3 


(4) 


The superscript attached to E^ indicates the number of arms in the chromosome set. The 
values of E^ for these different types of chromosome set have been tabulated in Table 1 up 
to r = 24. Calculations could be made for unequal arms if the probability that a break 
should occur in a given arm were known. In many Drosophih species there are four nearly 
equal arms, three or four being autosomal, a somewhat longer arm constituting the whole 
or part of the X, and usually a very small autosomal arm. Thus the values of E^, for an 
X-bcaring spermatozoon will be fairly close to those calculated for five equal arms. 

(2r )! . . 

Also tabulated in Table 1 is which is the total number of arrangements, eucentric 
and dyscentric, of r breaks. For large values of r the ratio of E^ to the total number of 


arrangements is approximately 


2^ 


(Fano, 1942). 


We can also calculate the probability of an eucentric arrangement within an arm, e.g, 
within the A-chromosome of Drosophila melanogaster. Taking the probability of a break in 
the A-chrornosome to be one-fifth of the probability of a break anywhere in the set, the 
probability that there will be I breaks in the A-chromosorne out of a total of r breaks in 


the set is I A 4^“^ 5 ^ where (, i — 


r! 


ll {r Z)!‘ ^ breaks can unite eucentrically in Ej 

ways without any part of the A-chromosome being translocated or any part of any other 
chromosome being united to it. One way is complete restitution, (Ej — 1) ways are in¬ 
versions. The other r — l breaks occur among the other four equal arms. They can unite 
eucentrically in E^Ii ways (where EjZi may be read for any value of (r — l) in Table 1). 
Hence the mean number of eucentric arrangements in which the A-chromosome suffers no 
structural change is 

" (r\ 


^7-5 


S 

z-o 




(5) 
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while the mean number of eucentric rearrangements in which the X-chromosome suffers 
inversion but not interchange with autosomes is 

( 6 ) 

and If are tabulated in Table 1 for values of r up to 12. 


Rearrangement after a given dose 


If olD is the mean number of breaks primarily produced per nucleus by a dose D, then 
6““*® {<xDYjr ! is the proportion of nuclei having r breaks, and {oLqDYjr ! is the pro¬ 
portion of nuclei having r breaks none of which undergoes sister-union. The following 
results then follow from the preceding section: 

The proportion of nuclei which are eucentric and without aberrations is 


(7) 


( 8 ) 


where = 1+agZ) + i (a(/Z>)2+...+.... 

The proportion of nuclei which are eucentric, with or without aberration, is 

y - e-“i> « 2 , where = 1 + a?D +1 {oiqDf +... + £,+ .... 

The total number of primary breaks formed in eucentric nuclei, per total nucleus is 

Z = c-“^ 53, where ^3=agD + |(a?Z>)2 +...V+•••• (9) 

(zr) I 

The series is the same for different chromosome sets and has the sum 

= y'(2ay/>), (10) 

where cosh x — ^ (e^-f e""*^) is the hyperbolic cosine. 

The series S 2 and are different for chromosome sets containing different numbers of 
arms, and where necessary we attach a superscript to indicate the number of arms, e.g. 
SJ means the value of S 2 when in formula (8) takes the values appropriate to five equal 
arms. 

An algebraic expression for the sums and may be obtained in the case of a chromo¬ 
some set with many arms. Defining 

(2xY^r\ 




(II) 


and differentiating (y/x) term by term (which is permissible since the series is absolutely 
convergent for all values of x), we obtain 

^ (y\ 


(lx 


-2y = 2, 


whence 

Integrating, 

where erf x, defined as 


dx 


(e-^“2//x) = 2e-’**. 


^~^^ylx 


-1: 


e~^^dx= 'v/tt erf x, 


V' 


~ Te-^Vx, i 
^ Jo 


is the error function. 
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Thus y=a:v'7r e®’erf 

Evidently jS|° = 1 + y, if a: = ^/{^qD). Hence 

Sf^l + y/(^a.qD) e*“9® erf y/{^D). 
By differentiating (11) we obtain 


“(2x)2^r!r , dy 

(2r)! ~^^'dx 


and by differentiating (12) we obtain 




X 2 


Inserting x = V {\cf.qD) we obtain 


S^=lccqD 



1 -\~aLqD 's/tt 
V(^a?Z)) 2 


eJa<zX> erf \/(|ayD) 


(12) 

(13) 


(14) 


Equations (10), (13) and (14) have been given by Lea & Catcheside (1945). Adequate 
tables are available of the exponential, hyperbolic cosine, and error functions (e.g. W.P.A, 
Tables, 1939-41), which are used to evaluate and in Table 2. 

The evaluation of in the case of chromosome sets with a small number of arms is less 
convenient. In the case of a chromosome set with one or two arms we may proceed as 
follows. From equations (11) and (12) we have 


y 

X 



22r^2r-l^! 

(2r)! 


— erf x. 


Integrating l^etween x = 0 and x— \/{(x.qD) we have 


(2a^//l)'*2^-i(r-l)! 

(2r)r 


\/tt 




VioLq/)) 


erf xdx, 


i.e. 


— I + 


v/tt I e^^erfxt/x, 

Jo 


(15) 


2 

where, as before, erf x denotes dx, 

Jo 

With the aid of equations (4) it would be possible to derive somewhat more complicated 
expressions for the values of and involving the integral which occurs in 

equation (15). However, tables of this integral are not available and it has been found 
more convenient to compute SJ and SJ by direct summation of the series 

given in equations (8) and (9) than to perform the integration numerically. The first ten 
terms of the series suffice for values of oaql) up to unity, twenty terms are needed to give 
five significant figures for a value of cnqD as high as G. The results of the computation are 
set out in Table 2. 


Comparison with experiment 

Experiments on the irradiation of Drosophila gametes provide suitable means of com¬ 
paring the predictions of the theory with experiment. One of the observable quantities is 
the proportion of viable sperm which have chromosome aberrations. The theoretical 
expression for this proportion is 1 — Z/Y = which is listed in Table 2 as a function 

of oiqD, Lea and Catcheside found that the theoretical curve for a chromosome set with 
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many arms fitted the experimental observations on Drosophila melanogaster satisfactorily 
when ag^ = 0*57 per 1000 r. This curve is shown in Fig. 1 as curve A, together with theo¬ 
retical curves {B and C) calculated for a chromosome set with five equal arms, which 
should be more appropriate for Drosophila. Curve B is computed with the same value 
agr = 0‘57 as was employed in curve A, to indicate the magnitude of the error involved in 
using the many-arm formula instead of the 5-arm formula. A better fit of the five-arm 
formula to the experimental points at 4000 and 5000 r. is obtained by taking a somewhat 
smaller value of aj, namely, ag^ = 0*52 per 1000 r., and this value has been used in com¬ 
puting curve C. 

A second observable quantity is 1 — 7 = 1 — e^^Sg, the proportion of total sperm which 
are non-viable. (In comparing this formula with experimental results on imago emergence 
with Drosophila melanogaster, the latter have to be corrected for the proportion of un¬ 
irradiated eggs which fail to develop into adult flies.) Lea k Catcheside (1945) found that 
the many-arm formula satisfactorily agreed with experiment if the value a = 0*76 per 1000 r. 
was assumed, together with ag' = 0*57 already derived. This curve is reproduced in Fig. 2 
as curve A, together with the theoretical curve {B) calculated from the five-arm formula 
with the same constants a = 0-75 and ay = 0-57 per 1000 r. Again the diiference between 
the two theoretical curves is not very great. A better agreement of the five-arm formula 
with the experimental points at large doses is obtained by combining the value ay = 0*62 
used in curve C of Fig. 1 with a = 0*78 per 1000 r., and this has been done in computing 
curve C of Fig. 2. The values of a and q best fitting the experimental results on the two 
theories are set out in Table 3. 


Table 3 

Many-arm formulae Five-arm formulae 


a —mean number of primary breaks per sperm 0*75 0*78 

per 1000 r. ^ 

a9=:mean number of primary breaks per sperm 0-57 0-52 

per 1000 r. whicS do not undergo sister-union 

p = probability of a break undergoing sister-union 0-24 0-33 

probability of a break not undergoing sister-union 0*76 0-G7 


The changes made in the constants by the replacement of the rnany-arm formulae by 
the more appropriate five-arm formulae are not sufficient to upset seriously the agreement 
which Lea & Catcheside found between the value of q deduced in this manner and the 
value (y = 0*74) deduced from an analysis of sex-ratio distortion (Catcheside & Lea, 
19456). 

In connexion with their suggestion that recessive lethals accompany a certain pro¬ 
portion of chromosome breaks (including breaks which restitute) Lea k Catcheside (1946) 
pointed out that the number of recessive lethals (in viable sperm) should increase with 
dose in the same manner as SJS 2 , since SJS^ is the mean number of primary breaks per 
viable sperm. Calculating and S 2 on the many-arm formulae they found that 82/82 
increased approximately as the 0-84 power of the dose in the interval 1600-6000 r., which 
is not in accord with the experimentally found rather exact proportionality of the number 
of sex-linked recessive lethals induced by radiation to the dose. However, when 82 and 82 
are computed on the five-arm formulae (see Table 2), it is found that 82/82 increases 
approximately as the 0*92 power of the dose between 1600 and 6000 r., making the 
discrepancy less serious. 
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Fig. 1, Percentage of viable sperm having chromosomal structural change (curves theoretical, points experi 
mental). # Bauer, Demerec & Kaufmann (1938). x Catchesido (1938). 


X 10» r. 


Fig. 2. Percentage of dominant lethals in Drosophila melarwgaster sperm (curves theoretical, points experi 
mental). • Demerec & FanO (1944). O Catcheside & l^ea (1945a). 
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The number of primary breaks per viable sperm (SJS 2 ) produced by a dose*'of 3000 r. 
Lea & Catcheside found to be 1*23, using the many-arm formulae with aq = 0*57 per 1000 r. 
When the calculation is repeated using the five-arm formulae and (xq = 0*52 per 1000 r., the 
value is found to be 1’20. The agreement Lea & Catcheside found between estimates of the 
number of primary breaks per viable sperm based on the analysis of recessive lethals and 
of structural changes respectively is thus not upset by replacing their approximate 
calculations by the present more exact calculation. 

Summary 

A theory is given of the process of chromosomal structural rearrangement following 
irradiation. The theory applies to nuclei in which the union of breakage ends is at random, 
and assumes that the number of breaks primarily produced is proportional to the dose. 

Formulae and tables are given enabling the proportion of nuclei undergoing eucentric 
and dyscentric types of rearrangement respectively to be calculated as a function of the 
dose, the cases of nuclei with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or many chromosome arms in the set being 
separately considered. The five-arm calculation is compared with published experimental 
results of the irradiation of the spermatozoa of Drosophila melanogasier, 
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NATURAL SELECTION IN EXPERIMENTS WITH 
POPULATION INVERSIONS 

By N. P. DUBININ and G. G. TINIAKOV 
(With Three Text-figures) 

Dubinin & Tiniakov (1945- 6) discovered that the karyotypes of urban and rural popula¬ 
tions of Drosophila funebris are different. 

Dobzhansky (1943), Dubinin, Sokolov & Tiniakov (1937), and Dubinin & Tiniakov 
(1945) described cyclic changes in inversion frequencies during the course of the year. 
All these researches give evident, though indirect, proof that natural selection acts on the 
karyotype of populations. The work here described is the first attempt at a direct proof of 
this very important principle. 

Dubinin & Tiniakov (1945) found that the frequency of inversions in D. funebris is 
lowest in the spring after hibernation. In summer, during the period of reproduction, this 
frequency rises, and it reaches its maximum when the populations are in their prime. 
The inversion frequency fells in the winter. It is of great interest to discover which 
environmental factors cause the difference between the karyotypes of urban and rural 
populations, and the changes in inversion frequencies with the seasonal cycle. 

We have investigated the changes occurring during hibernation. The flies hibernated 
in veneer boxes (30 x 20 x 20 cm.) with one glass side, and a hole for ventilation in one of 
the other sides. Each box contained 1000-5000 flies^ During the winter of 1944-5 the 
boxes, containing a total of 22,512 flies, were kept in a cellar at temperatures from —2 
to 3^^ 0. The populations were examined cytologically before and after hibernation, in 
order to observe changes in the frequency of inversions due to natural selection. 

The initial populations had three inversions, Il-l, 11-2 and IV-1. They remained in 
the cold for 1, U and 2 l months. Table 1 and Fig. 1 show that the mortality is very heavy, 
and increases with the length of hibernation, till after 2| months only 0*56% of flies 



Table 1 

Duration of 
hibernation 

Initial 

No. of survivors 

,- A -^ 

% 

Population 

months 

no. 

^ ? 

Total 

survivors 

Samoteka, Moscow, boxes 10, 11 

1 

5,100 

171 176 

347 

0-80 

Samoteka, Moscow, boxes 3, 0; Ivanovo, 

box 2 14 

5,960 

83 70 

153 

2-57 

Ivanovo, boxes 3, 4, 5 

2 i 

11,452 

35 29 

64 

0-56 

Total 


22,512 

. 289 275 

564 

2-50 


survived. Males and females survived in roughly equal numbers. Table 2 shows that in 
each population the frequency of individuals heterozygous for inversions II-1 diminished, 
while that of individuals heterozygous for IV-1 increased. The behaviour of heterozygotes 
for inversion II-2 is so far not clear. But it is clear that fitness, as shown by differential 
survival during hibernation, is increased by IV-1, and diminished by II-l. 

It is very important that the results obtained in an experiment on hibernation agree 
with those on the changes of inversion frequency during the summer months. The fre¬ 
quency of inversion II-l rises in summer, but falls in winter. Inversion lV-2 shows the 
opposite behaviour. 
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The table and diagram show the enormous mortality of the flies during hibernation. 
Once more, and this time more clearly, we see the differential survival of different karyo¬ 
typic categories. Flies with a normal karyotype survived better than either homozygotes 
or heterozygotes for the inversion. The degree of survival of the homozygotes and hetero¬ 
zygotes was equal. This speaks for the complete dominance of those genes which, being 



Hibernation 16 days 30 days 45 days 
Fig. 3. The degree of viability of the normal karyotype as compared with inversions. 

located in the inversion, determine their selective value. It will be very interesting to 
investigate the manifestation of those factors in homozygotes and heterozygotes, which 
determine the preferential increase of inversions in summer, and to ascertain whether 
they are due to a single group of genes which acquire a different selective value under 
different environmental conditions, or whether two different groups of factors are 
responsible, one for the selection in summer, the other for that in winter. Fig. 3, also 
derived from Table 3, shows the predominant survival of flies with a normal karyotype 
as compared with those with one or two chromosomes with an inverted order, as a 
function of length of hibernation. After 16 days the normal flies were 1-7 times as viable, 
after 30 days they were 2-6 times more viable, and after 45 days 8*6 times. 

Conclusions 

1. Our data show that the karyotypic differentiation of Drosophila funebris populations 
into urban and rural races, the diminution of inversion frequency in the towns destroyed 
by the war, and the changes in inversion frequencies with the months of the seasonal 
cycle, must all be regarded as vivid manifestations of the action of natural selection on 
the evolution of the karyotype. 

2. Our material for the first time gives direct experimental evidence of the effect of 
natural selection on the karyotypic structure of populations. The experiments on hiberna¬ 
tion show the differential survival of different karyotypic structures which are widespread 
in populations in nature. Different inversions react differently to the same experimental 
conditions. 

3. This work has therefore discovered a new trend in the genetics of populations. 
It will become possible to apply natural selection as a method of direct experimental 
analysis for the solution of the several principal problems of the evolution of populations. 
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STUI)I|:S ON JStMMPTOQABPl^B 

mmssmAL asam 

By W. J. a LAWBBirCB, /oA» Imes Har^ctOmA 

(With Plates l~4) 

Object oe study 

The rde of sablel^tality in speciation has recently become a matter of some speonlaiaon. 
In particnlar, attention has ^n foensed on systems in which compklnentsry gmes could 
act as isolating mechanisms (Dobzhansky, 1937). A number of cases aie on record in 
which it seems that the action of complementary genes could account for the production 
of lethal progeny in inten^pecific and intervarietal crosses. 

StrejOocarpm is yet another plant in which sublethals occur in certain crosses. The 
object of study has been to survey the whole of the genus to see if further information 
could be obtained respecting the role of sublethality in speciation. 

Matebial 

In the course of experiments on the inherita^^of flower colom; in the genus Streptocarpm 
(Lind.), it was noticed that seventeen out of thirty-one seedlings in a cross between 
8. Rexii (Hook) and a garden form (1/33) were abnormal. Growth was slow and distorted, 
and the abnormal seedlings died without progressing beyond the cotyledon stage. Experi¬ 
ments were made to see if there was a genetic basis for this abnormality (PI. 1, fig. 1). 

It will be necessary to give a brief description of normal and abnormal plants before 
proceeding to the experimental results. 

(i) Normal plants. The very young Streptocarpus seedling has two equal cotyledons, but 
in the course of a few days one begins to grow rapidly, while the other ceases to grow and 
eventuaUy dies (PI. 1, fig. 2). A meristem at the base of the surviving cotyledon gives rise 
to an adventitious ‘leaf’. This either engulfs the cotyledon or carries it on its tip. In the 
case of the unifoliate species of Streptocaarpus this modified cotyledon is the only foliar 
organ developed. In the rosulate species a number of true leaves are also produced. In 
this account the term ‘ cotyledon ’ refers to the whole of the adventitious growth associated 
with the true cotyledon, while ‘leafwill be used only for true leaves. 

(ii) Abnormal plants. The development of the surviving cotyledon by basal growth 
proceeds normally for the first few weeks. The onset of abnormality varies considerably 
and depends largely on cotyledon shape in the early seedling stage. In normal plants 
cotyledon width does not vary much, but in abnormals it ranges from little more than the 
width of the midrib to as wide as a normal cotyledon is at this stage (PI. I, fig. 3). In 
narrow-cotjjjedoned plants abnormality can be detected when the cotyledon is about 
5 mm. long, whereas in broad-cotyledoned plants it may not be recognized until the 
cotyledon is 30-40 mm. in length (PL 2, fig. 1). 

Usually abnormality is first indicated by the surface of the cotyledcm becoming convex 
and assuming a dark, shiny green colour. As growtii proceeds the cluuaoterisric venation 
of <&e normal cotyledon finis to appear and the laminal devdopment m nsnsBy greatly 
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reduced and irregular (PL 2, fig. 2). The base of the cotyledon is attenuated instead of 
rounded. Irregular proliferation takes the place of regular production of true leaves. In 
shoirt, the growing point is disorganized and the laminae reduced and contorted. 

In its extreme form, the abnormal plant dies when the cotyledon is 6-10 mm. long. On 
the other hand, some abnormal plants produce an abundance of leaves (though the 
laminae are reduced and distorted), and occasionally may also bear normal flowers and 
seed (PI. 2, fig. 3). All grades are found between these extremes, but usually the malformed 
cotyledon does not grow more than a few centimetres in length, only a few distorted 
leaves are produced, and no flowers. It appears to be a general rule that abnormality is 
confined to the leaf system and does not extend to the inflorescence. 

Under natural conditions no abnormal plant would survive. This is clear from the fact 
that imless they are removed from the seed pan at an early stage, abnormals are speedily 
overgrown by their normal sibs and eliminated. Hence the abnormal plants might, in the 
Darwinian sense, be described as lethals. But when they are removed from the competition 
of their normal sibs, many of the abnormal plants live for months or even years (rosulate 
forms of Streptocarpus are perennial), therefore in this account they will be described as 
sublethals. 


Experimental results 
(1) Varieties 

Normal plants, self-pollinated, always yield normal progeny. In cross-pollinations 
between normals, four types of are found: (1) all normal; (2) three-quarters normal, 
one-quarter sublethal; (3) half normal, half sublethal; and (4) all sublethal, Sublethal 
plants selfed usually give normals and sublethals. This breeding behaviour and that 
observed on backcrossing the to both parents are consistent with the hypothesis that 
the sublethal condition is due to the action of two complementary dominant sublethal 
genes, here designated L and E. Normals whose genotype is LLee, Llee, llEE or llEe are 
indistinguishable phenotypically from Uee normals. Further, it will be seen from Tables 1 
and 3 that the ratios of normals to sublethals are generally speaking in agreement with 
those expected on the assumption that LLEE, LLEe, LlEeandLlEE forms are indistin¬ 
guishable from one another. Hence, in so far as the evidence goes, the genes L and E may 
properly be described as dominants. 

The gene L was originally found in S, Rexii (PI. 3, fig. 1) raised from seed collected in 
1931 in the Knysna district of Cape Province, South Africa. The gene E was found in a 
garden form (1/33) raised from seeds supplied by a nurseryman. Seven other garden forms 
which proved to carry E were all derived from cross-pollinations with this one plant. 
Three of these seven plants were of the constitution UEE and were used in later crosses as 
testers for L (PL 3, fig. 2). Rexii proved to be LLee and was used as a tester for E. The 
results of the selfings and crossings made among garden forms are given in Table 1. 

Mutation of L and E 

When sublethal plants are grown on, occasionally an individual produces one or more 
leaves which, in part or whole, appear to be normal (PL 4, fig, 1). If a plant produces 
several of these normal leaves they will usually be found to arise from the same part of the 
plant, and since their growth is much more vigorous than that of the sublethal leaves, the 
normal portion, or rosette, may ultimately establish itself to the exclusion of the sublethal 
Joiim. of Genetics 48 2 
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Table 1 


l^arents 


Family 

f 

-A- 

'I 

Normal 

IXee selfed 

123/38 

Bexii 


— 

Many 

Xjlee selfed 

114/37 

66V36 


— 

33 

202/39 

128V38 


— 

56 

203/39 

1282/38 


— 

65 

204/39 

128V38 


— 

65 

208/39 

662/36 


— 

33 

LLee x Uee 

137/38 

Rex a 


662/36 

33 

138/38 

Rexii 


061/36 

33 

205/39 

Eexii 


1281/38 

55 

Ulee X LLee {Rexii) 

139/38 

662/36 


Rexii 

33 

303/39 

128V38 


Rexii 

120 

304/39 

11528/37 


Rexii 

120 

LLee x Uee 

40/36 

Rexii 


2i'V3r) 

50 

39/36 

Rexii 


21'*/35 

51 

73/38 

Rexii 


83V36 

25 

225/39 

R€X%% 


92«/36 

11 

Uee xLLee 

141/38 

2PV35 


Rexii 

33 

UeexUEE 

33/42 

83V36 


732/37 

20 

llEe selfed 

13/34 

1/33 


_ 

128 

66/38 

1/33 


— 

50 

UEexUEe 

307/39 

UEexllEE 

1/33 


1162/37 

120 

332/39 

U£e X Uee 

1/33 

> 



60 

35/36 

1/33 


2111/35 

31 

211/39 

1/33 


2111/35 

33 

37/36 

1/33 


2112/35 

34 

169/40 

1/33 


831/36 

40 

304/40 

1/33 


92*736 

100 

UeexUEe 

107/37 

2P2/35 


1/33 

33 

152/40 

2111/36 


1/33 

50 

303/40 

922V36 


1/33 

100 

UEE xLLee (Rexii) 

224/39 

2628/36 


Rexii 

0 

302/39 

26*«/36 


Rexii 

0 

333/39 

7322/37 


Rexii 

0 

IXeexUEE 

196/39 

Rexii 



0 

329/39 

Rexii 


26*2/36 

0 


Progony 

Sublethal 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


20 

120 

60 


20 

do 
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Table 1 {conL) 





Progeny 

A . 




Farenta 

r 

Sub- 

( I 

Hetero- 



Family 

t - 

_.A 

> 

Normal 

lethal 

Deviation geneity 

D.F. 

P 

UeexUEe (3:1) 








115/37 

66V36 

1/33 

24 

17 




117/37 

66736 

1/33 

30 

9 




206/39 

128»/38 

1/33 

116 

53 




Total 



170 

79 

6*0094 

1 

002-0*01 






3*6412 

2 

0*2 -0*1 

llEexLlee (3 ; 1) 








116/37 

1/33 

66736 

21 

10 




145/38 

1/33 

662/36 

81 

39 




210/39 

1/33 

128738 

133 

46 




258/39 

1/33 

11623/37 

60 

20 




306/39 

1/33 

115*3/37 

88 

32 




Total 



389 

147 

1*6816 

1 

0*2 -0*1 






2*8492 

4 

0*7 -0*5 

ll£exLl£e(5:3} 








330/39 

1/33 

128738 

109 

61 




331/39 

1/33 

128«/38 

121 

59 




Total 



230 

110 

3*8431 

1 

0*05 






0*5881 

1 

0*6 -0*3 

LLeexUEe (1 : 1) 








66/36 

Hexii 

1/33 

14 

17 




126/37 

Rexii 

1/33 

21 

19 




208/39 

Kexii 

124/36 

33 

14 




Total 



68 

50 

2*7458 

1 

0*1 -0*05 






5*3253 

2 

0*1 -0*05 

UEexLLee (I : 1) 








118/37 

1/33 

Rexii 

20 

20 




128/38 

1/33 

Rexii 

61 

59 




74/38 

70 «V 36 

Rexii 

14 

16 




226/39 

1063736 

Rexii 

10 

10 




301/39 

IO68736 

Rexii 

53 

67 




227/39 

1023737 

Rexii 

6 

14 




305/39 

II 6737 

Rexii 

61 

58 




Total 



225 

244 

0*7697 

1 

0*6 -0*3 






1*4258 

6 

0*98-0*96 

LlEexLLee (1 : 1) 








323/39 

128738 

Rexii 

72 

76 

0*1081 

1 

0*8 -0*7 

UEExUEe (1 : 1) 








344/39 

732737 

128738 

54 

86 

7*3143 

1 

0*01 

IJEe Belfed (7 : 9) 








324/39 

128738 

— 

63 

78 




343/39 

128738 

— 

68 

92 




Total 



131 

170 

0*0170 

1 

0*7 -0*5 






0*6294 

1 

0*6 -0*3 


part. Thus what was originally a sublethal plant may become fully normal. We may 
conveniently distinguish such plants from those which have always been normal by the 
term ‘reverted’. Very rarely, the cotyledon itself may revert (PI. 4, fig. 2). The production 
of reverted leaves may occur as early as the first leaf or not until years later, after a great 
many abnormal leaves have been produced. 

These facts about reverted plants suggest that they arise by somatic mutation of the 
gene L to its recessive allele in plants heterozygous for L and carrying E; or conversely, by 

2-2 
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mutation of E in plants heterozygous for E and carrying L. This hypothesis can be tested 
in several ways. 

First, reverted plants of known parentage can be selfed: their progeny should consist of 
normals only. Seventeen plants were thus tested and all but one (128738, which gave 299 
normals to 1 sublethal) gave nothing but normals (Table 2). The one sublethal obtained 


Table 2. Reverted plants selfed 


Reverted 

Constitution from 

r 

—— 

-^ 

plants 

parentage 

Normal 


Sublethal 

128738 

LlEe 

299 


1 

128^738 

LlEe 

100 


0 

128738 

LlEe 

170 


0 

330739 

Ll£(e) 

200 


0 

330739 

Ll£(e) 

15 


0 

330739 

LlE(e) 

120 


0 

330739 

LlE(e) 

200 


0 

330739 

LlE(e) 

50 


0 

330«/39 

LlE(e) 

150 


0 

330739 

LlE(e) 

200 


0 

3317:19 

''LlE(e) 

100 


0 

.331739 

LlE(e) 

2tK) 


0 

331739 

LlE(e) 

200 


0 

344739 

LlE(e) 

200 


0 

3407:19 

L(l)E(e) 

200 


0 

388’740 

L(l)E(e) 

100 


0 

3832740 

L(l)E(e) 

100 


0 


from selfing J28’^/38 is evidently the result of mutation. The case of 128’^/38 is particularly 
informative, since it was possible to self it both before (68 normal: 92 sublethals) and after 
(299 normal: 1 sublethal) it had reverted. It is not possible, of course, to determine from 
selfings which gene has mutated. For comparison, the results from selfing six sublethal 
plants are given in Table 3. Three of them were known from their parentage to be LlEe 


Table 3, Svhlelhals selfed 


Progeny 


Sublethal 

Constitution 

f 

-A- 


plants 

from parentage 

Normal 


Sublethal 

128738 

LlEe 

87 


104 

128738 

LlEe 

68 


92 

329739 

Ll£% 

21 


29 



Total 176 


225 

343739 

? 

24 


25 

343739 

? 

25 


23 

346739 

? 

4 


9 


types and gave the expected ratio of 9 sublethals to 7 normals. The constitutions of the 
other'three were unknown, but in two cases the ratios obtained were significantly nearer 
9 : 7 than 3 : 1. 

Secondly, reverted plants from families segregating normal and sublethals, and re¬ 
verted plants from families giving sublethals only, can be crossed to the test plants and 
the mutant gene identified. The second of these two methods is the more rigorous test, 
since the possibility of a normal but ungerminated seed being moved with the soil when 
pricking-off is in progress, later to germinate and appear to be part of the young plant, is 
entirely prohibited. The data are given in Table 4. In six cases L has mutated to 1, in 
five cases E to e, and in one case (329^/39) L has mutated to 1 and e to E. Thus, as far as 
the data go, it seems that the genes L and E mutate with approximately equal frequency 
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fco the recessive condition. Mutation to the dominant has been observed in the garden 
forms of Streptocarpus on three occasions only, namely, in 329^39, mentioned above, and 
in 69*/42 and 187^/42 selfed (Table 4). In each of the latter families there was one sub- 
lethal in 300 plants, and these two individuals were sublethal from the start, i.e. the 


Table 4 


Crossed to Crossed to 

LLee UEE Selfed 


Reverted to 

Constitution 

from 

^ _A.. 

Sub¬ 

, - ^ 

Sub¬ 

/ - ^ 

Sub-' 

Constitu¬ 
tion from 

Direction of 

normal 

parentage 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

progeny 

mutation 

(a) 128»/38 

lase 

240 

0 

64 

86 

— 

— 

Uee 

E to e 

(o) 330’/39 

lJ£(e) 

400 

0 

122 

102 

200 

0 

Llee 

E to e 

(a) 331»/39 

U£<e) 

400 

0 

166 

234 

200 

0 

Uae 

E to e 

(a) 346»/39 

L(l)E(e) 

400 

0 

0 

200 

200 

0 

LLee 

E to e 

(6) 1871/42 

LlEe 

160 

0 

47 

53 

299 

1 

Llee 

E to e 

(o) 343«/39 

I-(l)E(e) 

96 

104 

100 

0 

— 

— 

UEe 

L tol 

(a) 3441/39 

LlE(e) 

186 

178 

200 

0 

200 

0 

UEe 

L tol 

( 0 ) 344»/39 

Lil£(e) 

37 

8 

14 

0 

— 

— 

UEe 

L tol 

(6) 691/42 

LlEe 

232 

268 

100 

0 

300 

0 

UEe 

L tol 

(6) 69»/42 

UEe 

94 

106 

200 

0 

202 

0 

UEe 

L to 1 

(6) 69</42 

IJEe 

66 

35 

100 

0 

299 

1 

UEe 

L tol 

( 0 ) 3291/39 

LlEe 

0 

200 

200 

0 

21 

29* 

UEE 

JL to 1 
(e to E 


* From selfing sublethal portion of plant. 

(a) Reverted plants from families segregating normals and aublothals. 

(b) Reverted plants from families segregating sublethals only. 


mutations occurred very early in the life of the plant, or possibly in a gamete. As will be 
seen from the constitution of 69^/42, the mutation was probably from 1 to L whereas in 
187^/42 it was probably e to E. Similar mutations to the dominant have been observed in 
species crosses and are discussed under that heading. 

An alternative explanation to the above would be that these sublethals arose from small 
portions of unmutated (sublethal) tissue in the reverted parents. This is perhaps unlikely, 
since, owing to the rarity of the sublethal seedlings (of the order 1 : 300 normals), it must 
be supposed that very small portions of sublethal tissue could persist for many months in 
an otherwise normal plant (cf. 69^42 below). 

The rate of mutation from dominant to recessive is determined, to some extent, by the 
genotypic background of the plant. Thus mutation (i.e. reversion) is much more common 
in some families than in others (Table 5). It has not been possible to correlate mutation 
frequency with environmental influences of any kind. 

In all the facts so far presented, the evidence has been clear and coherent. One ano¬ 
malous case has now to be discussed. This is the reverted plant 69^/42. Morphologically, 
69^/42, after the original part of it had reverted, still bore a remnant of small sublethal 
leaves. The number and vigour of these varied somewhat in the first months after re¬ 
version, but eventually the normal portions of the plant completely suppressed the sub¬ 
lethal, and to all outward appearances the plant was indistinguishable from the normal 
condition. 69^42 was self-pollinated thirteen times, seven pollinations between January 
and March, and five pollinations* in July ] 943. Of the seven pollinations, three were made 
on flowers borne on fully normal rosettes, and four on rosettes which were mainly normal. 
The July pollinations were made after 69^42 had become fully normal in appearance. The 


* One other pollination gave highly anomalous results and is discussed later. 
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results fram all these poUinations are given in Table 6. It will be seen that the three early 
pollinations involving normal rosettes are consistent in giving a large majority of normals, 
in all, 217 normals to 76 sublethals (2*9 : 1). In contrast, the four early pollinations in¬ 
volving mainly normal rosettes, gave a total of 268 normals to 131 sublethals (2-05 : 1). 
Finally, the five late pollinations gave a total of 233 normals: 267 sublethals (1 : I’l). 


Table 6 


Family 

Parents 

Constitution 
of parents 

r ' 

Normal 

^ ^ 
Sublethal 

Proportion of 
sublethals reverted 

128/38 

1/33 X Rexii 

UEe xLLee 

61 

69 

2 in 19 months; 2 more in 

324/39 

128V3S selfed 

UEe 

63 

78 

60 months out of 
possible 5 

0 in 10 months 

323/39 

128*/38 X Rexii 

LlEexLLee 

12 

76 

0 in 10 months 

330/39 

1/33 X 128738 

UEexLlee'^ 

109 

61 

44 in 7 months 

344/39 

73»/37 X 128«/38 
128738 selfed 

UBExXJee* 

54 

86 

19 in 8 months 

343/39 

LlEe 

29 

51 

3 in 8 months 

346/39 

128738 selfed 

Ll£e 

39 

41 

14 in 8 months 

331/39 

1/33 X 128738 

lIEle xLeEe 

121 

59 

35 in 7 months 

69/42 

26*736 X 346739 

UEE xTJ.Ee* 

0 

200 

3 in 7 months 

129/42 

346739 X 73737 

LLEe* xllEE 

0 

200 

0 in 7 months 

334/43 

Rexii X 73*737 

LLeexUEE 

0 

262 

0 m 8 months 

333/39 

Reciprocal 

UEExLLee 

0 

60 

0 in 10 months 

333/43 

73737 X Rexii 

llEE xlXee 

1 

179 

0 in 8 months 

336/43 

X Rexii 

llHiE X IjLee 

1 

99 

1 in 9 months 

329/39 

Reciprocal 

LLeexUEE 

0 

60 

1 in 13 months 

336/43 

Reciprocal 

LLeexUEE 

0 

100 

0 in 9 months 


♦ I.e. after reversion. 


Table 6. 69^/42 selfed 

Raised from 


Family 

Pollinations made 

Flowers borne on 

Normals 

Sublethals 

666/42 

Jan .-Mar. 

Normal rosette 

69) 

31) 

1 

31/43 

Jan.-Mar. 

Normal rosette 

65 1 217 

27 

^ 75 

37/43 

Jan.-Mar. 

Normal rosette 

83) 

17, 

1 

33/43 

Jan.-Mar, 

Mainly normal rosette 

63i 

47^ 

1 

42/43 

Jan.-Mar. 

Mainly normal rosette 

V 268 

35 


36/43 

Jan.-Mar. 

iUainly normal rosette 


26 


39/43 

Jan.-Mar. 

Mamly normal rosette 

16) 

23. 

I 

319/43 

July 

Normal rosette 

c. 6 

c. 94* 

320/43 

July 

Normal rosette 

48) 

52] 

1 

321/43 

July 

Normal rosette 

37 

63 


322/43 

July 

Normal rosette 

57 } 233 

43 

y 267 

323/43 

July 

Normal rosette 

49 

51 


324/43 

July 

Normal rosette 

42 j 

58 J 


Total 



724 

567 



♦ See p. 23. 


Calculation of the heterogeneity between and within these three groups shows that it is 
greater between than within them: 


Items 


Degrees of 
freedom 

Mean 

square 

Variance 

ratio 

Probabil^y 

Between groups 

71-06 

2 

36-63 

11-14 

OOl-O-^l 

Within groups 

28-76 

9 

319 

_ 

— 

1st group 

6-08 

2 

3-04 

— 

0-06-04)2 

2nd group 

16-53 

3 

5-18 

— 

O-Ol-OiOOl 

3rd group 

9-21 

4 

2-30 

— 

0-10-0t06 
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Taken together, the above results strongly suggest that 69^/42 is a chimaera of normal 
and sublethal tissues. At the time of the early pollinations, it seems that 69^42 was a 
mericlinal chimaera, in which apparently normal rosettes were composed of a higher 
proportion of normal tissue than were the mixed rosettes. By the time the late pollina¬ 
tions had been made, 69^/42 seems to have become a periclinal chimaera of one layer of 
normal over si4)lethal tissue. The numbers obtained from self-pollination are close to the 
7 normal: 9 sublethal ratio calculated for a sublethal plant of constitution LeEe (the 
expected genotype for 69^42 before it had reverted). 

That 69^42 is actually a chimaera is supported by the results of propagating it from 
leaf cuttings. Three different leaves were used, the method being to cut them transversely 
into 1 in. sections, the proximal sides of which were placed in damp sand. Adventitious 
buds are produced just beneath the upper surface of the thicker veins, especially the 
midrib. Five plants were thus obtained from each of the three leaves, giving fifteen plants 
in all. Thirteen of these were fully normal in appearance: the other two jbore sublethal 
portions (PI. 4, fig. 3). We may assume, therefore, that somatic mutation ill 69^/42 gave 
rise to mixed normal and sublethal tissues, which progressively sorted out until, finally, 
the plant became stabilized as a periclinal chimaera of normal over sublethal tissues. 

Further evidence of irregularity and disorganization in somatic cells*** was provided by 
a thirteenth family derived from the selfing of 69^/42. This family consisted of 94 sub- 
lethals and 6 normal plants. Five of these normals had curiously thick leaves and flowers, 
somewhat larger than other 69^/42 individuals. Chromosome counts on the root tips from 
three of these five plants showed that one of them was definitely tetraploid (2n = 64), and 
two others probably so. The sixth individual with leaves and flowers of normal size and 
thickness was a diploid (2n = 32). These tetraploids are the first recorded in garden 
Streptocarpus, and among the 50,000 or so plants raised at Merton during the last 10 years, 
only one other thick-leaved individual has been observed. Thus, the simultaneous 
occurrence of the tetraploids can almost certainly be correlated with the same somatic 
disturbances that gave rise to 69^42. 


(2) Species 

The fact that certain plants of Streptocarpus carry dominant complementary sublethal 
genes seemed of sufficient interest to warrant a general search being made for them 
among twenty-three species, other than Rexii (see below), grown at Merton. Crosses were 
made therefore between each species and the LLee and llEE test plants, at least fifty 
plants being raised where possible. In most cases reciprocal crosses wore made and more 
than one plant of each species was tested. In addition, three stocks of Rexii from widely 
separated localities were tested, namely, from Kirstenbosch Botanic Garden (R®“), 
Stutterheim (R®), and Balfour (R®); also a fourth form, ‘near Rexii\ from East London 
(R^). 

Of the twenty-three species tested (Tables 7-11), three failed to give seed with either 
tester, five gave F^’s with the llEE test plants only, while sixteen gave F^s with both 
LLee and llEE test plants. Species homozygous for L or E would be expected to give all 

* Irregularity of cell division in the growing-point is, in a somewhat different sense, characteristic of the 
growth of sublethals in Streptocarpus. The grotesque malformations of the different leaves on the same sublethal 
plant (e.g. PI. 2, fig. 3) make this abundantly clear. Differences of leaf shape and size between different sublethal 
plants may be due to leaf-modifying genes, but this cannot apply to a given plant. 
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lethal progeny when crossed with the appropriate test plant; similarly, species hetero¬ 
zygous for L or E would be expected to give progeny approximately half of which were 
normal add half sublethal. No such i^^’s were found, therefore ail oflihe species tested 
may be assumed to be Uee in constitution. 


with XXee and UEE 

f’l’s with UEE 

Crosses failed 

Oomptonii 

Qidpinii 

Daviiaii 

cyan€U8 

Uaygarthii 

graciUs 

Dunnii 

m&rdigena 

Pch~Mvansii 

JSylesii 

pusiUus 


Oardenii 

grandis 

insignia 

Johannis 

Meyeri 

BavdeHii 

Michdmorei 

parviflonia 

Poiackii 

WHmsii 


polyanthus 

Vandeleuri 

Wendlandii 




The Fi’s from the Rexii stocks must be considered separately. R®, R* and R** gave 
nothing but normals. Three plants of R® were tested: two gave normals only, but the third 
pelded approximately half normals and half sublethals (217 : 183), thereby showing that 
this plant was UEe. 

Table 7 

Progeny Progeny 


Parents 

Normal 

Sublethal 

IXioe X Kexii^ 

263 

0 

Johannis 

324 

0 

Baudertu 

120 

0 

Michdmorei 

100 

0 

Eylesii 

200 

0 

Total 

997 

0 

Bexii^ X LLee 

33 

0 

Bexii^ 

20 

0 

Total 

53 

0 


Parents 

r - 

Normal 

Sublethal 

UEE X ieexw'K* 

33 

0 

Eexii^ 

100 

0 

Reodi^ 

133 

0 

Poiackii 

220 

0 

pusillus 

64 

0 

Meyeri 

260 

0 

Baudertu 

100 

0 

Haygarth%% 

2 

0 

Comptonii 

33 

0 

grandis 

125 

0 

Michdmorei 

40 

0 

Wilmsii 

19 

0 

montigena 

100 

0 

Total 

1219 

0 

JKeojii® X UEE 

33 

0 

Rexii^ 

60 

0 

Oardenii 

33 

0 

polyanthus 

16 

0 

Oalpinii 

12 

0 

Vandeleuri 

100 

0 

Total 

254 

0 

Grand total 

2623 



Now the LLee test plant, it will be remembered, is also a Rexii stock, hence the genes 
L and E have been found only within the species Rexii, Both the Rexii and R® plants 
were raised from seeds gathered directly from the wild. The genes L and E therefore occur 
in wild populations of Rexii in the Cape Province. 

As no species, outside Rexii, had been found to carry L or E, further crosses were made 
to see if inbreeding revealed the existence of genes concerned with the expression of 
lethality. Certain were backcrossed reciprocally and also crossed to the appropriate 
test plants (Tables 8-11). 
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Re^procal crosses were made because it had already been established (Lawrence, 
unpublished) that cytoplasmic inheritance is common in Streptocarpus, hence it was 
clearly desirable to'ascertain if cytoplasm type had any influence on the sKstion of L and E. 

Table 8 


IXee X species Backcross to $ Baokcross to ^ Fi ($) x UEE Fi (c^) x llEE 





r 

> 

/' . 


r 

A 

i .. ■ 




Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub- 


Sub- 

Species 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Rexii* 

280 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

111 

89 

52 

48 


268 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

104 

91 

106 

86 

inaignis 

200 

0 

— 

— 

196 

0 

— 

— 

109 

91 

Poluckii 

50 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

102 

98 

89 

111 

cyaneus 

159 

1 

200 

0 

200 

0 

51 

49 

72 

128 

parvifloma 

200 

0 

— 

— 

100 

0 

105 

95 

72 

128 

Ourdenii 

68 

0 

100 

0 

300 

0 

— 

— 

213 

287 

Meyeri 

60 

0 

— 

— 

100 

0 

91 

109 

48 

52 

pdyarUhua 

68 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

91 

59 

88 

112 

Comptonii 

60 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

135 

65 

63 

38 

grai^ia 

200 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

49 

51 

— 

— 

Dunnii 

117 

0 

— 

— 

47 

0 

41 

31 

28 

22 

Vandeleuri 

100 

0 

— 

— 

100 

0 

66 

31 

— 

— 

Wendlandii 

44 

0 

— 

— 

100 

0 

194 

106 

160 

240 

Baudertii 

100 

0 

200 

0 

— 

— 

96 

104 

88 

112 

Total 

1974 

1 

600 

0 

2243 

0 

1236 

978 

1188 

1455 






Table 9 







Species x LLee 

Baokcross to ? 

Backcross to 

F. (?) X llEE 

F. (J)xUEE 


A 


A 


A 


A 


_ _ A 



f 

Sub-' 


Sub- 

f 

Sub- 

r 

Sub- ' 


Sub- 

Species 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Bexii^ 

53 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

218 

202 

99 

101 

inaignis 

100 

0 

— 

— 

400 

0 

111 

89 

94 

106 

PolacHi 

150 

0 

200 

0 

100 

0 

51 

49 

81 

119 

cyaneua 

230 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

106 

94 

94 

106 

parviflorus 

1 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

78 

72 

43 

57 

Gardenii 

53 

0 

200 

0 

200 

0 

105 

95 

88 

112 

Meyeri 

43 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

106 

94 

77 

123 

grandia 

100 

0 

198 

0 

200 

0 

29 

21 

60 

90 

Michelmorei 

20 

0 

— 

— 

50 

0 

5 

5 

87 

83 

Dunnii 

26 

0 

— 

— 

3 

0 

37 

63 

— 

— 

Vandeleuri 

50 

0 

— 

— 

100 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wendlandii 

129 

0 

100 

0 

96 

0 

200 

100 

— 

— 

Total 

955 

0 

698 

0 

1949 

0 

1046 

884 

723 

897 
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UEE X species 

Backcross to 2 

Backcross to ^ 

(?) X LLee 

-f, (cJ) xLLee 


A 


A 


A 


---- . .-A_. 


A 



^ 

Sub- 

f 

Sub-' 

( 

Sub- 

r 

Sub- 


Sub- 

Species 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

Normal 

lethal 

insignia 

299 

1 

— 

— 

398 

0 

151 

149 

210 

190 

cyaneua 

80 

0 

200 

0 

200 

0 

— 

— 

89 

111 

parviflorus 

100 

0 

— 

— 

200 

0 

103 

97 

85 

115 

Gardenii 

120 

0 

— 

— 

5 

0 

86 

64 

111 

89 

Dunnii 

60 

0 

Ill 

0 

— 

— 

6 

15 

— 

— 

Wendlandii 

91 

0 

200 

0 

200 

0 

26 

40 

159 

141 

Johannis (Brit.) 2(X) 

0 

200 

0 

— 

— 

95 

106 

— 

— 

Vandeleuri 

200 

0 

5 

0 

— 

— 

27 

1 

— 

— 

Eylesii 

100 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

0 

— 

— 

Total 

1250 

1 

716 

0 

1003 

0 

497 

471 

064 

646 


As far as the expression of lethality is concerned, no cytoplasmic effect has been observed, 
the products of reciprocal crossing being alike. From 7597 plants raised by crossing 
twenty species with LLee and UEE test plants, only three sublethals were obtained. These 
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were from LLee x cyaneus; llEE x insignis; and Wendlandii x llEE. From 876>9 Bi plants 
no subletlials were obtained. Considering the and data together, out of 16,466 
plants, three were sublethals; one from cyaneus, one from Wendlandii and one from 
insignis crosses. It seems probable, therefore, that the occurrence of sublethals in these 


Table 11 


Species x UEE 

Backcr08s ,to ? 

A 

Backoross to F^(^)x LLee 

_A_ . _ 

JP’i ((d) X LLee 


Sub- 

Sub-' 

f 

-> f - 

Sub¬ 

Sub- 


Sub- 

Species Normal 

lethal 

Normal lethal 

Normal 

lethal Normal 

lethal Normal lethal 

Mexii^ 133 

0 

400 0 

— 

— 174 

226 

187 213 

insignia 100 

0 

200 0 

— 

— 109 

91 

96 104 

Polachii 100 

0 

200 0 

600 

0 83 

117 

207 293 

cyaneua 120 

0 

200 0 

200 

0 196 

204 

85 115 

grandis 130 

0 

100 0 

— 

— 120 

80 

103 97 

Wendla^idh 149 

1 

150 0 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

Tuontigena 100 

0 

— — 

100 

0 ' — 

— 

— 

— 

Total 892 

1 

1250 0 

900 

0 682 

718 

678 822 




Table 12 










Normal 

Sublethal 

313/39 

*> X 167V38 » x 



58 

2 

60/40 

223/38 ( Wendlandii x grandis) x Wendlandii 


14 

1 

68/40 

10^^ > 

c 1211/39 (738/37 

X Wendlandii) 


39 

1 

iQjm 

14*/39 selfed (Rexii x Wendlandii) 



26 

2 

ml4:3 

PoUickit D6 selfed 




49 

1 

308/43 

Polachi 136 X 732/37 




99 

1 

346/43 

Polackii 1)5 X Rexii 




98 

2 

315/43 

Polackii Dll xRexii 




99 

1 

Total 





482 

11 




Table 13 






Normal Sublethal 


Normal 

Sublethal 



216/43 (Rexii 

(LLee) x Uexii^^ (Uee)) 




2101/43 X UEE 

45 

54 


UEE X 216V43 


— 

— 

2162/43 xllEE 

46 

53 


llEE X 2162/43 


56 

44 

2163/43 xllEE 

68 

38 


UEE X 2168/43 


62 

34 







40 

58 

216^43 X UEE 

50 

42 


UEE X 216V43 


43 

38 







46 

48 

216«/43xUEE 

38 

58 ^ 


UEE X 2168/43 


45 

46 


243 

245 * 




292 

268 



217/43 (Rexii 

(Uee) X Rexii (LLee)) 




2171/43 X UEE 

57 

41 


UEE X 2171/43 


46 

49 


8 

9 





2172/43 X UEE 

60 

45 


UEE X 2172/43 


46 

52 

2173/43 X UEE 

55 

45 


UEE X 2178/43 


53 

35 

217^/43 xIlEE 

49 

51 


UEE X 217«/43 


63 

45 


48 

42 



48 

50 

217V43xUEE 

49 

49 


UEE X 2178/43 


37 

37 

217V43xUEE 

43 

40 


UEE X 2178/43 


— 


Total 

359 

322 




283 

208 , 


species crosses is fortuitous and not correlated with any particular recognizable factor or 
condition. 

In addition to the above three sublethal individuals, eleven have appeared (nine families) 
among the many thousands of plants raised for various genetical purposes (Table 12). 

Finally, from the self-pollination of sixteen species and four Bexii stocks, not a single 
sublethal plant appeared in 12,765 progeny (including 5621 plants from the selfing of 
Bexii (LLee)). 
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The simplest explanation for the occurrence of these sporadic sublethal plants is that 
the genes 1 and e occasionally mutate to their dominant alleles. This view is supported by 
the examples mentioned on p. 21. In short, the genes Ir-l and are somewhat un¬ 
stable genes whose mutation rates appear to’ be similar or, at least, not widely different. 
It may not be without significance that no mutation was observed among over 5000 plants 
from selfing Rexii (LLee), whereas in hybrids between Rexii and various garden plants 
carrying E, the rate of mutation is quite appreciable. Increase of mutation in hybrids has 
been observed on several occasions in Streptocarpus where flower colour is concerned. 


Certation 


(1) Specific, If the genes L and E are concerned in speciation, then it is desirable to 
know whether the rate of growth of pollen tubes carrying L and E is different as between 
L and E styles. Accordingly Rexii (LLee) was reciprocally crossed with Rexii^ (Hee), and 
the hybrids (Llee) then crossed reciprocally with llEE. Flying bombs interfered with the 
making of these crosses, but the results from the surviving material are given in Table 13. 
On the scale of these crossings there is no evidence that significant differences occur between 
the rates of growth of L and E pollen tubes, or between the viability of L and E egg-cells. 

(2) General, It will be seen from Tables 7 to 10 that, in general, the segregation of the 
normal and sublethal characters deviates somewhat from 1:1. Where the heterozygote is 
used as female, this deviation must clearly be attributed to disturbed viability. But when 
the heterozygote is used as male there is often a significant excess of sublethals as com¬ 
pared with the results from the female, and in some male test-crosses this excess is very 
large. An excess of normals is rarely observed, though in some cases the reciprocal test- 
crosses do not appear to differ. 

This can be attributed to specific isolation genes acting in the style in such a way as to 
discriminate in favour of the growth of pollen whose general genotype is most like that of 
the style itself. The jF^s of the species crosses are test-crossed to plants more nearly 
related to the parent from which they derived their sublethal genes than to the species 
which was their other parent. The parent contributing L to the was S. Rexii, and that 
contributing E was a garden form derived, like all garden forms, originally from hybridiza¬ 
tion of S, Rexii with S, Dunnii, Thus such specific isolation genes in Rexii would favour 
pollen-carrying genes for the garden strain more than that carrying genes for other 
species, and the garden strain would similarly favour pollen-carrying Rexii genes. 

In the test-crosses with as female, such isolation genes will not be operative because 
the pollen is all Rexii or all garden strain. Pollen-carrying L or E may be less successful 
because of the action of L or E, or genes linked with them, but this is not a case of the 
action of specific isolators. These isolation genes can only be detected by comparison of the 
segregation in male and female test-crosses. The former should show more sublethals than 
the latter, since L and E are markers of the Rexii and garden strain chromosomes. This is, 
of course, what i^ observed. It has also been observed in a Petunia species-hybrid by 
Mather (1943), wnb discusses the problem in more detail. 


Discussion 


Hybrid in viability, caused by genes of the type dealt with in this paper, has been reported 
in the literature a number of times, and relates to both interspecific and intraspecific 
in viability. The interspecific cases include Crepis (Hollingshead, 1932), Nicotiana 
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(Kostoff, 1936), Epihbium (Lehmann, 1939), and Hutchinsia (Melchers, 1939); also 
Triticum x Aegilops (Sears, 1940). The intraspecific cases include Qossypium (Hutchinson, 
1932; Silow, 1941), Hordeum (Wiebe, 1934), and Triticum (Caldwell & Compton, 1943; 
Heyne et ah 1943). Streptocarpus belongs to the intraspecific category, since the sublethal 
genes have been found only in S. Rexii. 

Dob^hansky (1937) has suggested that complementary genes such as L and E, once the 
respective populations carrying them had become geographically isolated, could bring 
about speciation, by preventing effective (i.e. capable of bringing about gene transference) 
intercrossing should the populations again come together. He points out that a basic 
postulate of this assumption is that the development of physiological isolation is preceded 
by geographical isolation of parts of the population. Let us see, therefore, what light is 
thrown on this point by Streptocarpus. 

S. Rexii has the widest distribution of all the species of Streptocarpus, reaching from the 
extreme south of Cape Province to as far north as the Transvaal, the density of the 
population diminishing from south to north. The Rexii plant carrying the- L gene came 
from Knysna. The plants carrying the E gene came from Balfour, 230 miles in a north¬ 
easterly direction from Knysna. These E plants, though clearly belonging to the species 
Rexii, are distinct from the Knysna plant in various ways, the differences in general being 
quantitative in character. One qualitative difference, however, in the E plants is their 
white flowers; they are recessive for the gene which controls anthocyanin productidn 
(Lawrence, Scott-Moncrieff & Sturgess, 1939). One other white-flowered form of Rexii is 
known to me, and this comes from Stutterheim, 47 miles east of Balfour. It, too, is 
distinct from the Knysna and Balfour plants, and carries neither L nor E. 

Thus, although more evidence is required about the distribution of the variants of 
Rexii in South Africa, we find that the genes L and E come from widely separated popula¬ 
tions, and appear to have arisen in geographically isolated groups, which are recognizably 
different. This situation can be stated another way: the genes L and E, like the white- 
flower character, seem to have arisen sporadically in different parts of the population of 
S. Rexii. 

The first requirement of Dobzhansky’s postulate is therefore satisfied; the L and E 
populations are geographically separated. We have now to inquire whether, if these 
populations ever meet, the L and E genes could act as an isolating mechanism leading to 
speciation. 

Controlled cross-pollinations between the various forms of Rexii grown at Merton have 
shown each of them to be fully and reciprocally fertile with the others, and the also 
are fully fertile. There is, therefore, no inherent reason why the L and E populations, once 
they were brought together, should not intercross successfully. As a matter of fact, mixed 
pollinations made between all combinations of certain forms of Rexii and other rosulate 
species of Streptocarpus (Lawrence, unpublished) have shown a marked tendency for 
foreign pollen to compete successfully with self-pollen. That is to say, incipient self¬ 
incompatibility characterizes the rosulate species, including Rexii and its forms, and inter¬ 
crossing is favoured, the hybrids showing considerable vigour. Thus, if no other factor 
intervened, intercrossing of the L and E populations would be encouraged. 

Superficially, therefore, it seems that intercrossing of the L and E populations could 
occur and would even be encouraged, and the LE genes would then act as an isolating 
mechanism in speciation. Actually, it is extremely unlikely that this would be the case. 
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If L and E are to spread so as to become fixed, each in its own population, they must have 
an initial selective advantage. But Mather & Edwardes (1943) have pointed out that 
genes like L and E, which cause hybrid incapacity when they are brought together, are 
deleterious from the point of view of the immediate parents, and will therefore tend to be 
eliminated if crossing occurs at all. Hybrid incapacity, in other words, cannot of itself 
lead to speciation. On the contrary, it is always the consequence of a bar to crossing and 
cannot initiate speciation, though it may reinforce a bar to crossing. 

Now a very common bar to crossing is the failure of foreign pollen to compete success¬ 
fully with a plant’s own pollen as it grows down the style. Muller (1942) has shown that 
genes producing a bar to crossing can have a selective advantage, in preventing the 
wastage of good eggs by fertilization with sperm (or pollen) which would lead to their 
developing into incapacitated hybrids. Such a bar to crossing would lead to the breaking 
up of the population into two groups, and this genetical isolation can thus lead to 
speciation. 

We have seen that, in general, cross-pollination appears to be favoured in Streptocarjms. 
We might, nevertheless, ask whether the L and E populations arose some time in the past 
as the result of a bar to crossing involving the rates of growth of the pollens carrying L 
and E. If there ever was a difference in the growth rates of L and E pollen, it was not 
disclosed by the tests described earlier in this account. 

The evidence from Streptocarpus, therefore, must be regarded as negative in so far as the 
role of genes L and E in speciation is concerned. 

Summary 

When the two dominant genes L and E occur together in Streptocarpus Rexii, they give 
rise to abnormal foliar growth, though flowers and seeds, when produced, are normal. 
These genes have not been found in twenty other species of the genus. Both occur in wild 
populations, and E has also been found in the garden hybrids derived from species crosses 
within Rexii some 50 years ago. 

Mutations and chimaeras are described One of the latter gave rise to tetraploids, the 
first to be recorded in garden Streptocarpus, 

It is considered doubtful whether these genes can play a part in speciation. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 1-4 
PLATE 1 

Pig. 1. JMormal and sublethal seedlings, about 10 weeks old, from the cross llEe xLLee. 

Fig. 2. Normal and sublothal seedlings, 10 weeks old, from the cross LlEe x LLee. x 2. The second cotyledon 
can stdl be seen in the normal seedling. 

Fig. 3. Sublethal seedlings, some with narrow and some with broad cotyledons and leaves. 

PLATE 2 

Pig. 1. Showing the variation obtained in some families, ranging from extreme sublethal (1) to fully normal 
(5, 6). All seedlings 12 weeks old. The lethals are all LlEe. 

Fig. 2. A narrow-eotyledoned sublethal, 5 months old. x 2. 

Fig. 3. Three types of sublethals (all LlEe) from the same family: loft, a broad-leaved plant, with a few narrow 
leaves; middle, a narrow-leaved plant, bearing a normal flower bud; right, a weak broad-leaved plant. All 
20 months old. 

PLATE 3 

Fig. 1. Streptocarpus Bexii (type), LLee. 

Fig. 2. Two of the test plants llEE. 

PLATE 4 

Fig. 1. A sublethal plant in which somatic mutation of L to 1 has given rise to two normal ‘rosettes’. 

Fig. 2. A cotyledon which, starting as sublethal, by somatic mutation gave rise to normal tissues at the base 
(cf. PI. 2, fig. 2). 

Fig. 3. Normal and sublethal leaves in a probable chimaera, which gave anomalous breeding results. 
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THE jP-LOCUS position EFFECT IN OENOTHERA 
By D. G. CATCHESIDE, Botany School, Cambridge 
(With Two Text-figures) 

1. Introduction 

/ The behaviour of a gene, when in the presence of a given set of other genes and under 
given environmental conditions, may depend upon its position in the chromosomes. Thus, 
gene B normally set between genes A and C, i.e. as ABC D , may have a different 
phenotypic expression when abnormally set through a structural change between genes A 
and X, i.e. A B X .... This is the genetic phenomenon known as ‘position effect’. Its 
proof, to the exclusion of mutation or other possible explanations, depends upon showing 
that the gene itself is identical when in the two positions. This may be demonstrated by 
transferring the abnormally acting gene to a normal position or by inserting a known 
normal gene into the abnormal position. Both these removals may be accomplished by 
crossing-over in suitable heterozygotes. / 

In Drosophila melanogaster numerous cases of position effect have been found, most of 
them involving changes in the dominance of normal wild-type genes. Two, or possibly 
three, types of effect may be distinguished, at least superficially. First, an interchange 
or other structural rearrangement with one break close to a particular locus results in the 
structural heterozygote showing a change (usually a loss) of dominance of the wild-type 
allelomorph whether the latter is located on the rearranged chromosome {R) or not. This 
happens, for instance, when ci {cubitus interruptus in chromosome IV) or its wild-type 
allelomorph is removed to a position adjacent to euchromatin of any other chromo¬ 
some (Dubinin & Sidorov, 1934a, 6; Stern & Heidenthal, 1944); it is sometimes referred to 
as the Dubinin-effect. In such cases, the structural heterozygote that is also ci/a shows 
the cubitus interruptus phenotype, but the structural homozygote does not. J?(ci)/ -f geno¬ 
types produce d phenotypes in varying degree in contrast to cij -f which is nearly normal. 
R{ci)lci genotypes produce more extreme d phenotyj)e8 than did, the degree of deviation 
from normality being greatest for those R(d) which cause greatest abnormality with -f. 
Also, R{d'^)ld give strong d phenotypes, but R{d'^)IR'{d) show a shift towards a normal 
phenotype. Remarkably, those R\d) which cause the most extreme d phenotypes with 
and ci are most effective in causing a shift to a normal phenotype with JB(ci+). 

In this type it is not clear whether the position effect is restricted in occurrence to those 
cases in which the affected locus B, originally set sls ... A B C D , has a different locus 
actually adjacent to it, as in ... A B X ..., or whether it may also occur when the locus 
has a new neighbour not actually adjacent to it, as in 

...ABCX... or ...ABCDX.... 

At any rate, such properties are shown by the second type, in which a wild-type gene in 
the neighbourhood of a breakage point of a structural change may, in a heterozygote 
carrjing a recessive mutant allelomorph on the normal chromosome, be exhibited as a 
mottled or variegated phenotype made up of apparently normal tissue together with 
apparently mutant tissue. Where the structural homozygote is viable, it also shows the 
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variegation. Such behaviour has, for example, been shown (Schultz, 1936; Dubinin, 1936; 
Saccharov, 1936) to be associated with breaks in the neighbourhood of the (white) locus 
of the X-chromosome. When the break is just to the left of the locus, variegation may 
be exliibited not only for itself but also for the neighbouring loci rst^ (roughest), 
fa+ (facet), dm'^ (diminutive) and in some cases ec+ (echinus) with decreasing intensity as 
the distance of the gene from the breakage locus increases. In variegated white, and likewise 
in other examples, the effect is commoner, more marked and extends to more genes, i.e. 
to a greater length of chromosome, if the region affected is translocated to the neighbour¬ 
hood of heterochromatin, rather than euchromatin (Demerec, 1940). The variegation is 
partially or completely suppressed by growth at high temperature (Gowen & Gay, 19336) 
or by the addition of one or more F-chromosomes (Gowen & Gay, 1933a). 

The third type of position effect in Drosophila is characterized by the production of a 
change that is semi-dominant to the normal wild type as,’ for example, in the duplications 
that are responsible for Bar eye (Bridges, 1936) and Hairy wing (Demerec & Hoover, 
1939). We are here considering the comparison of B and + rather than the position effect 
shown by the unlike phenotypes of BB/ -f- and B/B. It is possible that the distinction 
between this type and the first is more apparent than real. In the case of Bar, Sutton 
(1943) has shown by comparison with a Bar deficiency that the Bar locus in its normal 
position has no effect on the phenotype of the fly. The Bar effect is apparently produced 
by interaction of the Bar locus when in contact with certain other specific loci. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that in Drosophila structural changes when homozygous 
are often less viable or even lethal compared with normals, though whether such lethal 
effects are properly accounted for as position effects is doubtful (Lea & Catcheside, 1945). 

There is no clear evidence for the occurrence of position effects in any other organism 
except Oenothera (Catcheside, 1939). Various cases have been reported where viability 
or fertility changes are associated with structural changes in the chromosomes. Thus 
Savchenko (1935) found an interchange in the vetch (Vida saliva) that was less fertile as 
a homozygote than as a heterozygote. In maize, interchange gametes (or rather gameto- 
phytes) seem as viable as normal ones. Thus, when an interchange heterozygote is used as 
a pollen parent, equal numbers of interchange and of normal pollen tubes effect fertiliza¬ 
tion. Stadler (1941) showed this to be true of about fifty different interchanges in maize. 
This is in striking contrast to the behaviour in Oenothera blandina where, of ten X-ray 
induced interchanges, five showed reduced male gametophyte viability (Catcheside, 1935). 
Similar effects are shown in Datura (Blakeslee & Bergner, 1940). 

In maize, Jones (1939, 1944) has found various colour and growth changes in the 
endosperm to be associated with the relocation of chromosome parts. Brink (1932) found 
plants homozygous for a particular interchange to be slightly earlier than normal ones. 
Koberts (1942), in an extensive replicated test of a number of maize interchanges, has 
found similar effects on vigour and earliness in both homozygous and heterozygous inter¬ 
change plants. 

In none of these cases, however, can it be said that the production of gene mutation 
concurrent with the structural change has been excluded. In one case in Oenothera 
blandina it was possible to give proof of position effect (Catcheside, 1939) though the proof 
was weak. This weakness lay in the possibility that the single critical plant could itself 
have been a mutant or even an interloper. These possibilities are removed by the experi¬ 
ments reported below. 
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2. The position effect in Oenothera blandina 

The P locus lies in arm 3 of chromosome 3.4 of 0. blandina. A position effect, acting on 
the P locus, was found (Catcheside, 1939) in an X-ray induced interchange between 
chromosomes 3.4 and 11.12 in which the new chromosomes were 3.11 and 4.12 (Catche¬ 
side, 1940). Plants heterozygo;|s for the interchange are characterized by narrower leaves 
than normal blandina and by a peculiar greyish green leaf colour. The interchange set of 
chromosomes is conveniently referred to as blandina-A and by the symbol A, the normal 
set as ^blandina and by the symbol +. The position effect was exhibited in relation to 
P®, a P allelomorph in which the sepals of the flower buds show broad uniformly red stripes 
separated by narrow green or yellow-green ones (Fig. la). In heterozygous plants that 
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Fig. 1. Diagrams of pigment distribution in buds of various genotypes. The black areas represent deep red, the 
dotted areas light rod and the white areas green tissue, (a) P* P® blandina; {b) P* ^blandinajF* blandina-A; 
(c) P^ P^ blandina or P^ P* blandina or P^ ^blandinajP^ blandina-A; (d) P* ^hlandinajP^ blandina-A. 

are P® ^blandinajP^ blandina-A, the sepals show more or less numerous streaks of green so 
that the red pigmentation is broken up into patches of varying size (Fig. 16). The green 
pigmented areas show a colour which is characteristic of the two lower allelomorphs at the 
P locus, namely, P and p. P* is incompletely dominant over P and p, the buds of P* P and 
P^ p plants being green merely flushed with red. The position-effect sepals show a mosaic 
of P« P^ and apparently P* P ov P^ p tissue with sharp boundaries between the areas. The 
sepals are variegated in a manner analogous to the eyes in Drosophila melanogaster stocks 
that have a translocation of the locus to a position close to heterochromatin. In the 
Oenothera case, there is no direct evidence that a translocation of P® to the neighbourhood 
of heterochromatin is involved, but the analogous genetic behaviour described below is 
suggestive of this. The proof that the variegation was a position effect consisted in trans¬ 
ferring the affected P® gene from chromosome 3.11 by crossing-over into a normal 3.4 
chromosome. When this was done, the variegation disappeared and the P® gene was 
restored to its fuiractivity. Thus there was no evidence that any mutation had been 
induced in it at the same time that the interchange was produced. 

The original proof (Catcheside, 1939) was founded upon a single critical plant. It was, 
therefore, important to secure confirmatory evidence, particularly by inserting another 
Joum. of Gonetios 48 3 
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P allelomorph, namely, P^ (rubricalyx), which produces uniformly deep red sepals, into 
the interchange chromosome. The present paper describes the results, which fully confirm 
the position-efifeot hypothesis. Briefly, P* and P' show variegation when in the 3.11 
chromosome, and the variegation extends to the neighbouring S locus. It is convenient to 
record the phenotypes by the symbols P**, P” and (S* in the oases of plants showing the 
variegation. In addition, various unexpected and complicating phenomena were dis¬ 
covered. These are capable of explanation as duplications (Tig. le) or deficienoies respec¬ 
tively of the P-S region; discussion of them is deferred to a later paper, though the 
identifications of the plants are inserted mto the tables of the present paper where 
desirable. 


3. Substitution of P*" fob P* in ohbomosomb 3.11 

The technique of substitution was as follows: P* HtandinaJP* blanddna-A plants were 
crossed with P' P blandina plants and the P ^hlandinaJP‘ blandina-A plants picked out 
amongst the progeny. This could be done readily at the seedling stage using the character 
of the narrow leaves and their pecuhar green colour. These seedlings also show the presence 
of red pigment in the epidermis of the underside of the mid-veins of the leaves, a character 
determined by P. The flower buds of these plants were deep red (Fig. 1 c) without any 
sign of variegation. These doubly heterozygous plants were then back-crossed to P* P* 
blandina. In 1940,717 plants in five families of this backcross were grown; the distribution 
of these plants amongst the various types is summarized in Table 1. 

Table 1. Progenies of P® blandina-^d/P ^'blandina x P* P® blandina 

Family 


Genotype 

68/40 

69/40 

70/40 

71/40 

72/40 

Totals 

P* blandirta-A^^ Hlandifia 

20 

73 

47 

60 

122 

322 

^blandina/^blandina 

35 

97 

54 

65 

119 

370 

P* Hlandina/P* ^blaridina 


2 

2 

1 


5 

P^ blandiria-AjP* ^blandina 


1 


1 


2 

P^ P* blandina-AjP* ^blandina (duplication) 


, 

, 


i 

1 

P* P^ blandina-A/P^ Hlandina (duplication) 


1 

, 

i 

. 

2 

- HUandinajP* ^hlaitdina (deficiency) 


2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

- blandina-A/P^ ^blandina (deficiency) 


1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

Trisomics 

i 

1 


1 

1 

4 

Totals 

66 

178 

106 

131 

246 

717 


The transfer of the affected P* gene from the 3.11 chromosome to a normal position in 
a 3.4 chromosome restores its normal behaviour. This was found in five plants which had 
buds indistinguishable from regular P* P® blandina plants (Fig. la). 

The P'* gene was transferred into the 3.11 chromosome in five plants, but in the case of 
three of them the transference involved the establishment of a duplication. Discussion 
of these three plants is deferred. In the other two plants the sepals showed deep red 
pigmented areas interrupted by pure green areas forming a green background (Fig. Id). 
Thus P^ in chromosome 3.11 shows a position effect similar to that of P®. Restoring this 
affected P^ gene to a normal 3.4 chromosome, as was done in another similar experiment, 
restores the normal behaviour of the gene. 

All the observed transfers of either P* or P^ from 3.4 to 3.11 or vice versa are enumerated 
in Table 2. In each case, insertion of the gene into 3.11 led to the characteristic position 
effect, while the removal of the position-affected gene to 3.4 always resulted in the 
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restoxatioti of its noroml behaviotir. The observation of fifty-eight critical transfers re¬ 
moves all possible doubt that we are dealing with a genuine position effect. Ho inatter 
what phenotypic manifestations may follow upon placing or P*" in the interchange 
chromosome, the P-locue genes are themselves unchanged in their structure, as is shown 
by their normal behaviour when replaced in a chromosome of normal structure. 

Table 2. Transfers of and S between chromosomes 3.4 and 3.11 


Transfer 


Gene 


From 

To 

P* 


*Sf’ 

3-4 

311 

17 

7 

4 

3*11 

3*4 

17 

17 

71 


4. Locus OF THE INTERCHANGE BREAK IN CHROMOSOME 3.11 
Ho detailed cytological localization is possible in Oenothera, the pachytene stage being 
unsuitable for analysis. The experiments designed to demonstrate the position effect 
(Table 1) showed that the interchange locus must be genetically close to the P locus. There 
were seven cross-overs amongst 699 plants classified, that is, omitting the duplication and 
deficiency plants and the four trisomics whose exact constitution was in doubt. Thus there 
is approximately 1 % crossing-over between P and the interchange break locus. 

It is important to determine whether the interchange locus is to the left or right of P, 
i.e. distal or proximal with respect to the centromere. It is known that S (S ~ yellow petals; 
s = sulphur-coloured petals) is also carried on chromosome arm 3 (Emerson & Sturtevant, 
1932; Catcheside, 1940) and that the order is 5-P-centromere, with about 8% crossing- 
over between S and P. Blandina plants homozygous for s and P® were constructed, being 
extracted from S P^js P^ by selfing. Several families were then grown (Table 3) from 
matings of the type A P^ sj -\-P^ Sx -\-P^ s, the type A P^ 81+ P^ sx -f P* s and the type 
A P^ SI -hP^ sx +P^8, It was found in making up the heterozygotes that, whereas 
A $1 + 8 had normal yellow petals, A 81 +s had petals that were a mosaic of yellow- and 
sulphur-coloured patches. Some of the sulphur patches were large, occupying as much as 
half a petal or more, but most were quite small. The general effect of the yellow and 
sulphur mosaic is to give the petals a colour which, seen at a distance, is intermediate 
between yellow and sulphur. At close range, the patchwork is quite obvious. Moreover, 
the boundaries between the yellow and sulphur areas are perfectly sharp, there being no 
appearance of any intergradation between the two colours. Thus 8 also shows a varie¬ 
gation like that of P* or P^ and under similar conditions. In both cases the variegation is 
more extensive earlier in the season, that is, in the buds first produced. Later in the 
season, in the later produced buds, the variegation becomes much less extensive, and in 
the case of 8 variegation is often not at all obvious in the petals of the flowers produced 
in the cooler weather in September. These are purely physiologically determined variations 
in expression, dependent upon senescence and environment; there is no difference between 
progeny grown from early and late flowers of the same plant. 

The details of the backcross test progenies are given in Table 3 and summarized in 
Table 4. The test shows that the P locus is closer to the interchange locus than is the 8 
locus, and that the order of these three points is interchange-P-S. Nearly all cross-overp 
in the interohange-P interval are also cross-overs between the interchange locus and 8; 
there are only two exceptions (double cross-overs) amongst nineteen cross-overs in the 
interohange-P interval. There is 1*7% recombination in the interchange-P interval and 

3-2 
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8*5% recombination in the P-S interval. Thus 0-15% of double croas-overs could have 
been expected where 0*18% were found. 

The assignment of precise linkage values to the region concerned is complicated, 
especially in the interchange heterozygote by the occurrence of unequal crossing-over 
leading to duplications and deficiencies. This is rather frequent in comparison with regular 
crosting-over. In the case of the interohange-<S region, the value is distorted by the 
different gametic viabilities of S- and of s-carrying gametes. However, the data hardly 
warrant more elaborate treatment. 


Table 3. Three-point test-crosses of S P and interchange break locus 
in chromosome 3.4 

Phenotypes of offspring 


Blandina BUmdina-K* ^hlamdim 



Genotypes of 



^ - 


r ' ' 

— 

-A-^ 


Total 

Family 

parents 

P^8 P^S 


spr*8*preg 

Exceptions 

plants 

11/43 

AP^s^ +P*« 

43 

V 

• 

2 

• 

• 

4 19 

(1) 

2 Dp 

72 

12/48 

+!«•« +P*« 

AP‘S^ +i“« 

4 

• 

19 

75 

112 

6 

1 1 

2 Dp 

220 

13/43 

+F-« , +P*« 
AP‘8^ +P*s 

4 

• 

7 

67 

87 

6 

1 

5 Dp 

167 

14/43 

+ P's +P‘s 
AP'S"" +P>s 

• 

• 

2 

46 

108 

1 

• 

2 Dp 

169 

16/43^ 

+ P's +P‘a 

2 


6 

60 

78 

5 


2 Dp 

166 

AP’S^ +P‘a 





(2) 




16/43 

+ P^ 8 +P‘a 

. 

. 

11 

49 

95 

6 

1 

. 

169 

AP‘S^ +P*« 





(7) 





19/44 

+ P* 8 +^*5 

AP'S^ +P*« 

2 

33 

• 

• 

• 

2 

25 5 

(1) 

3 Dp; 1 Df 

72 

33/44 

+ P*« +P*« 

AP^S^ +P*« 

0 64 

(14) 


• 

(1) 

1 

60 5 

(19) 

3 Dp; 3 D/ 

166 

Notes, Numbers in brackets refer to plants 

that failed to flower, so petal colour could not be scored. 

In column 


listing exceptions. Dp are duplications and D/ are deficiencies. 


Table 4. Summary oj Imhage data for 8-P-interchange break 

Double 


Single cross-overs cross-overs 


Family 

Non-cross¬ 

overs 

r 

Region 1 

-A _^ 

Region 2 

A 

( \ 
Regions 1 and 2 

Total plants 

11/43 

62 

2 

6 


69 

12/43 

187 

6 

26 

1 

218 

13/43 

144 

4 

13 

1 

102 

14/43 

154 

» 

3 

, 

157 

15/43 

138 

2 

11 

. 

161 

16/43 

144 

1 

17 

, 

162 

19/44 

68 

2 

7 

, 

67 

33/44 

114 

1 

11 

• 

126 

Total 

1001 

17 

92 

a 

1112 


Note, Duplications* deficiencies, and incompletely scored plants omitted firom the reckoning. 


The position effect thus extends over a remarkably long genetic distance, about 10 units, 
much longer than in any of the Drosophila cases. It is possible that the cytological distance 
is small, but there seems to be no likelihood of obtaining direct evidence by observation 
of the chromosomes. 

The data show that the interchange is one of the kinds shown diagrammatically in 
Fig, 2. There is no direct method available to decide between these alternatives, but on 
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gensral gronndB (6) is the more likely, namely, that the break in 3.4 occurs between P* 
and the centromere. If it becomes possible to analyse the pachytene stage of meiosis, the 
point could be settled. The nature of the duplications obtained shows in an indirect way 
that this must be the structure, otherwise the duplications would have dicentric chromo¬ 
somes. 



(b) 

Fig. 2. DiagramB of the poasible origins and struotures of the 3.11+4.12 interohange in Oenothera Uandina; 

(h) is the more probable on general grounds. 


5. Egg and pollen transmission of interchange gametes 

In general, gametophytes carrying the interchange are somewhat less viable in competi¬ 
tion with normal gametophytes both as embryo sacs and as pollen tubes that function 
in fertilization. The available data are given in Table 5. A ^^st shows that the forty-eight 
families available to estimate the relative embryo sac production of normal and inter¬ 
change megaspores are highly heterogeneous (x^= 111*6829 for 47 degrees of freedom). The 


Table 5. Numbers of functional norfnal and interchange gametophytes " 
yielded by various genotypes 


(A) +P-/Sf/AP*iS 

(B) +P’SIAP^S 

. ...v 

f 

- \ 

r -^ 

- ^ 

+ 

A 

+ 

A 

Embryo 

sacs 

Embryo 

sacs 

29 

33 

84 

78 

64 

63 

113 

76 

65 

62 

138 

126 

30 

28 

66 

33 

78 

72 

57 

50 

8 

10 

137 

132 

31 

33 

63 

61 

73 

39 

42 

29 

94 

69 

39 

33 

Total 462 

399 

36 

37 



68 

60 

Pollen grains 

76 

80 

82 

70 

Total 917 

784 

56 

47 



10 

14 

Pollen grams 

41 

28 

15 

17 

83 

77 



48 

6 

24 

3 

(a)+p>tlAP*t 

Total 325 

263 

Embryo aacs 



11 

15 



8 

10 



Total 19 

26 


(C) +F’- SI A P» S 

(D)+P*4r/AP«>Sr 

, _ 

( 

A ' 

,-^^ 

+ 

+ A 

Embryo 

sacs 

Embryo sacs 

46 

60 

3 3 

28 

21 


36 

20 

(E) +P*/Sf/AP^B 

100 

66 

78 

60 

Embryo sacs 

67 

64 

46 23 

120 

126 

(F) ^PUIAP^S 

47 

66 

Total 500 

476 

Embryo sacs 

36 36 

(G) +P'*/4 P'-S 

87 79 

Total 123 116 

En^bryo 

sacs 

Pollen grains 

41 

40 

29 41 

44 

43 

99 

119 

(I> +P* alA s 

68 

94 

48 

109 

Embryo sacs 

68 

86 

109 86 

60 

109 

18 12 

Total 428 

599 

Total 127 98 
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oiiie geiM>'^rp«j, into which the data may be gzoa{>ed, show a x’ of 56*6487 for 8 degrees of 
freedom, ii^oating a high degree of heterogeneity as between genotypes. The x* for the 
remaining 39 d^rees of freedom is 66(0342, P lying between 0'08 and 0*09. Thus the 
heterogeneity may be ascribed entirely to effects pf the different P- and £>-locti8 composi¬ 
tions. The precise way in which P* and P' and S and s affect mega^re competition 
cannot be deduced satisfactorily horn the present material. Only nine of the possible 
sixteen genotypes heterozygous for the interchange are available, and in several of these 
the data are scanty. It may be said, however, that P' relative to P* appears to cause a 
slightly deprestive effect on megaspore viability, while s relative to <S causes a more marked 
depression. No doubt these effects come about through slight Benner effects, but no direct 
evidence exists. 

Amongst fertilizations effected by pollen also there is a small deficiency of those resulting 
from pollen tubes carrying the interchange. 

6. Viability and appeaeanob op intbeohanqe homozyootbs 

During the first generations after the origin of the interchange it was found that inter¬ 
change homozygotes could not be reared beyond the seedling stage. The early leaves were* 
small, thickened and distorted; and after a shorter or longer time the growing point of the 
stem went awry and no more growth occurred. The root system was also rather deficient. 
For most of the period of the experiments described above, the stocks were maintained 
by crossing to homozygous normals. Occasional selfed progenies were grown and the 
homozygotes were usually of the expected crippled type. 

In one family grown in 1943 the interchange homozygotes seemed more vigorous than 
usual, and eight of them were successfully overwintered in a box in the cool greenhouse. 
In 1944 four plants flowered, the others having been lost through planting out at the 
beginning of a dry spell. This family had arisen from selfing a heterozygote that was 
P*" blandina-AlP* ^blandina. All the interchange homozygotes were homozygous for P'. 
The four plants that flowered all showed P** variegation though less extensive than in 
A P'l+P* plants. The appearance of the sepals is such as would be expected if two P^ 
variegations were superposed. The-plants were not examined for S variegation. The 
general habit of the plants was like that of the heterozygotes but more extreme, the plants 
being quite small. 

The present case of position effect thus agrees with those cases of variegation in 
Drosophila which show in homozygotes if the latter are viable, rather than with d position 
effects which are suppressed in homozygotes. 

7. Discussion 

The existence of the position-effect phenomenon in Oenothera has been clearly established 
by the above experiments. It remtins to consider what bearing the observations may have 
on theories seeking to explain position effect. In the first place it is quite clear that the 
P', P* and S genes are themselves unaltered in structure by their presence in the abnormal 
position. At least the genes recovered from the abnormal position show no abnormality, 
so that any change in the genes wrought while they are position affected must be tem¬ 
porary and at once reversible when they are removed from the local influence. This be¬ 
haviour makes it difficult to accept the suggestion of Demerec A Slizynska (1937) that 
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positdon-eSect van^atuxto are fireqnent somaiac mutations aiising as a vesolt of an 
induced mutability in tiie affected genes. 

The region of the chromosome at the locus of the interchange appears to act as a modifier 
on various genes more or less closely linked to it, provided in the esse of variegations that 
the genes are actually in the abnormal chromosome. This cdrcumstance limits the postible 
mechanisms that must be explored. Thus anything closely analogous with mechanisms 
that would account for the interaction of genes in separate chromosomes in the same 
nucleus will not suffice. 

If we seek for an explanation in terms of diffusion (Sturtevant, 1925) with localized 
interaction of gene inroducts or competition for precursors, we must suppose that the 
capacity for diffusion is limited. This limitation is imposed by two circumstances. The 
diffusion may not spread in certain directions, for genes tituated on a separate chromo¬ 
some are unaffected. In Drosophila, particularly, in which there is regularly strong 
somatic pairing, the homologous parts of the chromosomes must be very close together in 
a great majority of somatic cells and yet show no interaction comparable to position effect. 
On the other hand, diffusion along the chromosome fox some distance must be possible 
since genes situated at a considerable distance from the source of the effect are modified 
in their action. 

In contrast to such kinetic hypotheses (Ephrussi & Sutton, 1944) are structural hypo¬ 
theses (Muller, 1935; Dobzhansky, 1936). The latter postulate reversible modifications of 
the genes themselves or of their structural interrelations. For instance, it might be 
supposed that chemical bonds unite neighbouring genes into integrated, larger units, and 
that within such a unit, as within any large molecule, changes produced in one of its parts 
would affect the properties of the whole. However, the distances over which position 
effects may extend are so great in some cases, of the order of 100 gene diameters, that an 
explanation in terms of such steric effects seems inconceivable (Ephrussi & Sutton, 1944). 
Moreover, as these authors have also shown, the effects possible by ordinary diffusion at 
such great distances are so slight as to be completely neghgible. A kinetic explanation is 
possible only if the spread of substances along the chromosome is substantially easier than 
radially outwards from the chromosome. 

The explanation of position effect then must be sought in terms of some factor that will 
spread along or through a chromosome rather than outwards through the karyolymph. 
Unless diffusion from or to a gene is preferentially along the chromosome, we must con¬ 
clude with Ephrussi & Sutton (1944) that the factor responsible is some change in the 
physical state of the chromosome itself. On analogy with the behaviour of myosin fibres, 
these authors suggest that the change is one involving the state of extension of the 
chromosome. In the Diptera, coincident with the occurrence of position effect, the 
chromosomes show an intimate association in somatic pairing. If, as seems likely, there is 
a rather precise alignment of homologous parts in somatic pairing, the presence of 
structural rearrangements in the heterozygous condition could lead through changes in 
the pairing to alterations in the state of extension of the chromosome in the vicinity of 
the breakage points. This hypoth^is carries with it the corollary that the action should 
not be confined to the genes in the chromosome carrying the break, but should also appear 
in its homologue. This expectation is fulfilled in the cMlus iwterruptus position effects 
(Stem & Heidenthal, 1944) referred to earlier. The data of Dubinin & Sidorov (1934o, b) 
add the following corroborative facts, namely that any translocations which show 
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position effects when heterozygous iB{oi+)l 0 i) give a normal phenotype when homozygous 
or hemizygotts, that is when pairing is complete or absent. Both would lack a local stress. 

The cases of Bar and other similar contiguous duphcations are also accounted for since 
the distortion is here intrachromosomal through synapsis of homologous pairts of the two 
duplicated sections. We would therefore expect, as is indeed found, that homozygotes and 
hemizygotes as well as heterozygotes would have abnormal phenot 3 rpes. 

The w* variegstions, and similar ones of biff*-, present greater difficulties, since homo¬ 
zygotes and hemizygotes show the white mottled phenotypes. On analogy with the d 
oases this is unexpected, for homozygotes show complete pairing and hemizygotes a lack 
of it. The case can be reconciled with theory on the assumption that the manffestation of 
the position effect depends upon the affected loci being adjacent to heterochromatin. The 
heteroohromatin of Drosophila mdanogaster shows non-homologous pairing, or more 
strictly the heteroohromatin of different chromosomes is non-specific in its pairing perhaps 
because it is not much differentiated. Such non-specificity of pairing should extend to the 
parts of heterochromatin within one chromosome and such intrachromosomal pairing 
might well affect genes attached to the heterochromatin. This is the suggestion offered by 
Bphrussi & Sutton (1944), with the admission that it is tentative. 

This explanation would also have to be apphed to the Oenothera case, although there is 
no direct evidence that heterochromatin is involved. The evidence is the spreading of the 
effects along the chromosome coupled with the absence of somatic pairing rendering 
position effects analogous to the (»+ and B ones improbable. There is no cytological 
evidence for the occurrence in Oenothera of somatic pairing, in fact the appearances are 
all against its existence in the plant. The possibility of somatic pairing must however be 
entertained. A number of chimerical plants have been found in Oenothera, in which the 
origin of one component from the other by intrachromosomal somatic crossing-over seems 
rather probable. The occurrence of somatic crossing-over implies somatic pairing, though 
it may be only of heterochromatic segments. These exceptional plants are referred to in 
a subsequent paper on duplication and deficiency in Oenothera. 

The proposed explanation of the heterochromatin position effects of w* does not 
suggest why these particular position effects should spread further along the chromosome 
from the seat of action than in the cases of translocations of to the neighbourhood of 
euohromatin (Demerec, 1940). The effect could be accounted for if proximity to hetero- 
chromatin sometimes caused a persistence of nucleic acid on the genes during the resting 
stage of the nuclear cycle and if such a costing of nucleic acid inhibited the normal 
functioning of the gene. Such heterochromatinization of euchromatin bands translocated 
to the neighbourhood of the heterochromatin has been observed in Drosophila by Schultz 
(1941). This explanation is one of the factors accepted by Prokofyeva-Belgovskaya (1946), 
who interprets the effect as one of a reduction in the length of the metabolic stage of the 
affected chromosome region. She also draws attention to two other factors, namely, the 
effect due to the addition of extra heterochromatin (from the Y-chromosome) and an 
effect dependent upon whether the affected chromosome region was homo- or heterozygous 
in the parent. I have no sufficiently definite information upon which to judge whether 
a siinilar effect of heterozygosity exists in the Oenothera case. 

A second peculiarity that is not at once accounted for by Ephrussi and Sutton’s stress 
hypothesiB, is the fact that the abnormal tissue is often in large patches as though all the 
cells in the patch were the descendants of one cell in which the abnornudity had been 
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produced. This is very striking in the Oenothera case. Rarely, whole branches may appear 
green budded with the exception of an odd bud here and there which may show red patches 
on part or the whole of the bud. Even so, the progeny derived from such green buds on 
wholly green branches are OTtirely like those from a bud showing the usual variegation. The 
interchange heterozygotes have red and green variegated sepals, and cross-overs to a normal 
chromosome of the affected P allelomorph, in particular P^, show it to have an unaltered 
structure. The observations suggest that the inhibition of the affected gene is by a mechan¬ 
ism that, having occurred by chance in a given cell, persists for a number of cell divisions, 
rather than by a mechanism that arises by chance in each cell generation and does not 
persist. No data are available to estimate the persistence time, but it can be stated that 
the period (in terms of division cycles) is greater at the beginning of the season than at the 
end; this may be a temperature effect, but one cannot be certain. We need to know whether 
the suggested intrachromosomal heterochromatin pairing does persist and whether the 
persistence is governed by external factors such as temperature. Presumably the effect 
might be secured by a semipermanence of the heterochromatinization earlier referred to. 
Another possibility that must be explored is the effect upon the differentiation and develop¬ 
ment of cytoplasmic genes capable of reproduction for a limited period subject to ultimate 
decay. 

A third awkward fact is presented by Lewis (1946) in connexion with the Star-asteroid 
region of Drosophila melanogaster which is a reverse repeat, or reverse contiguous duplica¬ 
tion, minute in size and located at the 21 E 1, 2 doublet in the left arm of chromosome II. 
The Star locus is on the first of these bands and the asteroid locus on the second. The 
phenotypes of S astj + -f and S-\-l+ ast are widely different from one another. Here we 
have a case where on analogy with intrachromosomal duplications such as Bar, compared 
with *f, we should, on the stress hypothesis, expect no phenotypic difference between the 
two genotypes. It is difficult to conceive how with the same stresses within each chromo¬ 
some two genes could be modified differently according to whether they were together 
in the same chromosome or apart in separate homologues. 

While the stress hypothesis will encompass the explanation of a surprising diversity of 
facts, one cannot avoid the conclusion that other mechanisms are also concerned. 

Summary 

In Oenothera blandina, the genes P^, P'* and S produce a variegated phenotype when they 
are present in the interchange chromosome 3.11. When transferred by crossing-over to a 
normal 3.4 chromosome, they produce normal phenotypes. The variegation is therefore 
a position effect. 

The break is 1*7 units from the P locus and 8*5 units from the S locus, indicating a 
considerable spread of the position effect along the chromosome. The action is thought to 
depend on translocation of the P and S loci to the neighbourhood of heterochromatin^ " 

Theories of the mechanism of position effect are considered, but the Oenothera case adds 
nothing new to the solution of the problem. 
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Introduction 

In the course of breeding work designed to produce blackarm-resistant American Upland 
types, crosses were made between Nye’s Uganda B31 and 614. A number of bunohed-up 
dwarfed plants appeared in the of this cross and, as dwarfing appeared to be associated 
with blackarm resistance, a knowledge of its genetics became desirable from the plant¬ 
breeding standpoint. In the present paper it is shown that one of the factors responsible 
for Dwarf-bunched is either identical with the blackarm-resistance gene B^, or else is so 
closely linked with it that the two may be treated as one for practical plant-breeding 
purposes. It is for this reason that the present paper has been included in the series on 
the genetics of blackarm resistance. 


Previous work 

The resistance to blackarm of Uganda B31 was shown by Knight & Clouston (1939) to 
be due to two dominant cumulative factors, B^ and Bg, together with a modifi.er complex. 
By repeated backcrossing to Sake! these factors were separated from their modifier 
complex, and it was demonstrated that Bj confers weak resistance (grade ‘ 10*1 ’), whereas 
B, is a strong factor giving grade ‘7’ resistance (‘0’ represents immunity and ‘12’ full 
susceptibility). 
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Knight & Clouston (1941) described the nature of blackarm-resistance inheritance in 
the cross Uganda Bdlx614, and they inferred that 514 contains no modifiers for 
though it possesses B, modifiers. 514 contains no major blackarm-resistance factors and 
shows the grade ‘10’ symptoms typical of ‘fully susceptible’ American types. 

In the same paper it was stated that ‘crosses between Sakel heterozygous for factor B^ 
and 514 yield, in a 1:1 ratio of grades “lO-l” to “12...”’. Subsequent results, 
obtained during the present investigation into the genetics of Dwarf-bunched, have shown 
that the partially resistant and susceptible classes usually overlap, so that Bib^ and bjbi 
are not distinguishable with certainty on the genotypic background of the F-^. 

Description op strains 

614 is a vigorous American Upland {0. hirsutum L.) type which grows to an average height 
of over 4 ft. at Shambat.* It was derived, by selection, from the Sudan ‘Pump Scheme 
Strain’ which itself originated as an importation of Nyasaland Upland.f 

XA129, like 614, was obtained by selection from Pump Scheme Strain. 

Uganda B 31 is an American Upland type which was imported from Uganda. B31, at 
Shambat, shows somewhat stunted growth and does not usually average more than 
2-2J ft. in height. 

Uganda SP84 is a bulk introduction from Uganda. 

61 ID was bred in the Sudan by selection from Uganda S686. 

Deltapine is a bulk introduction from the Delta and Pineland Co., U.S.A. 

613 was bred from an introduction of Punjab Early Strain, an American Upland type 
from India. 

Sakel (6r. barbadense L.) is a commercial type introduced from Egypt. Three types were 
used, viz. NT2, a tall ‘leggy’ variety, X1730, a shorter more ‘bushy’ type, and Domains 
Sakel proper. All three types though very distinct commercially are of Sakel origin, and 
for the purposes of this paper have been indiscriminately called Sakel. 

Description op Dwarf-bunched 

PI. 6, fig. la, shows typical Dwarf-bunched plants and PI. 5, fig. 16, illustrates the 
appearance of such plants after removing all leaves. The leaves are only slightly reduced in 
size, whilst flowers and bolls are more or less normal. The stems and branches show 
excessively short inter-nodes so that the plants have a rounded, bunched-up appearance. 
Dwarfs grow to a height of about 8 or 10 in., whereas the normal height for 614 at 
Shambat is over 4 ft. 

The genetics of Dwarf-bunched 
Crosses between 614 and Uganda B31 

Fi of 614 X Uganda B31 

The Pj showed normal growth, the plants averaging about the same height as 514. 

F^ of 5Ux Uganda B31 

In the Pj of 614x B31 a number of dwarfed plants appeared. These were difficult to 
classify with certainty, as the P^, in general, showed considerable variation in height and 
the dwarfs themselves also varied. The number of normal plants as compared with dwarfs 

*** Shambat is in the immediate vicinity of Khartoum, in the Northern Sudan. 

f The origin of Nyasaland Upland and also of Uganda varieties is given in greater detail by Nye & Hosking 
in Tothill (1940). 
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approximated to a 13 : 3 latio (Table 1 ), sttggestiug that normality is dependent on the 
presence of either of two duplicate factors, one giving an interme(^te heterozygote and 
the other dominant. 

If it be assumed that the Dwarf-bunched phenotype comprises the double recessive 
genotype with the addition of the heterozygous class then the of 

614 and B31 (Table 1) would give the following ratio: 


ld.d,dtU» 1 
2d,d,D»d» f 

2D.<l.d»dfc 

4D.d.D*d» I 

2X)gD|iD^(l|, ^ 
id.d.rh,Dt 
2D.d,D»D, 
1 D.D, 0 »D»^ 


3 Dwaxf-bunched plants 


13 Normal plants 


The rather poor agreement between the ratio obtained and the 13 : 3 ratio expected on 
this basis may be ascribed to the variability of the plants of the F^. 


Table 1 . F^ of 514 x Uganda -831 


Actual Expected (13 : 3) 


bamily 

f 

-A-^ 

f 

" '> 


no. 

Normal 

Dwarf 

Normal 

Dwarf 

X® 

XHA1434 

626 

161 

631*3 

145*7 

0*24 

XHA1634 

401 

96 

403*8 

93*2 

0*10 

XHA1734 

73 

15 

71*6 

16*6 

0*17 

XHA1834 

306 

69 

304*7 

70*3 

0*03 

XHA.1934 

ISl 

67 

193*4 

44*6 

4*22 

XHA2034 

72 

25 

78*8 

18*2 

3*14 

XHA2134 

142 

34 

143*0 

33*0 

0*04 

XHA2234 

166 

68 

182*0 

42*0 

7*50 

Totals 

1967 

506 

P=006 

2008*5 

(approx.). 

463*5 

15*44 


In three subsequent sowings of this 82 it was found to be impossible to grade the plants 
into Normals and Dwarfs with any accuracy owing to the very wide variation of the 
intermediate group. The most one could say was that in each of these F^^ about a quarter 
of the population was of intermediate or dwarf t 3 rpe and the remainder normal. 


Dwarf-bunched x 514 

A pure-breeding Dwarf-bunched family originally obtained from the F^ of the backcross 
514 X (B31 X 614) was crossed with 514. The F^ of this cross showed normal growth and 
the F^ could be classified, with no possibility of confusion, into two clear-cut groups, viz. 
Normal growth and Dwarf-bunched (Table 2 ). 

Table 2, Classification of F^ of Dwarf-bunched x 614 


Actual Expected (3:1) 


Family 

no. 

/-^ 

Normal 

Dwarf 

r 

Normal 

Dwarf 

X* 

BA431/40 

353 

100 

339i 

113^ 

2*07 

BA432/40 

324 

106 

3211 

107t 

0*06 

BA433/40 

189 

69 

186 

62 

0*19 

Totals 

866 

264 

847i 

2824 

2*32 


P lies between 0-5 and 0*6, 

Self-bred seed of these Dwarf-bunched plants yielded dwarfs only, showing that these 
plants were all homozygous for the character, i.e. 
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The 3 :1 ratio of NormftlB to Dwarfs obtained in the of Dwarf-bunohed x 514 shows 
that Dwarf-bunohed differs from 514 in a single recessive factor, d^. Thus B31 would be 
ofd,d.D^i^ genotype and 514 would be A Dwarf-bunched plant (d^di^l^) 

crossed with 514 would give D,d^df|d|^ which would show normal growth. In the ratio 
1 d,d,d|^dk: 2 D,d^d^-f 1 D^^Di^d^d,^ would be obtained, i.e. one Dwarf-bunched to three 
Normals. 

Dwarf-bunched x Uganda B31 

The F^ of Dwarf-bunchedxBSl was mainly of intermediate habit but ranged ficom 
plants almost indistinguishable from the Dwarf-bunched parent to plants approaching 
the height of Uganda B31. It is evident, therefore, that this heterozygote, which, on a 
two-factor hypothesis, must be d,d,D|,dt, lacks domiimnce. 

In J’j, although the presence of dwarfs was obvious, it was impossible to count them 
and to classify the families into Dwarf-bunched, Intermediate and Normal. This difficulty 
was not due solely to the variability of the Intermediate group, since, apart from variation, 
which was considerable, the families were grown late on very poor soil with the result that 
B31, never a robust type at Shambat, was itself very stunted. 

The cross Uganda BSl x 513 

Uganda B31 crossed with 613 gave a normal F^ and no dwarf types in F,^. 

The cross Uganda 331 x Gambia Native (G. hirsutum var. punctatum) 

Uganda B31 crossed with Gambia Native gave a normal F-^, but Dwarf-bunched plants 
appeared in F^. Again no clear-cut ratio was observed owing to the variability of the 
intermediate group, and the most one could say was that in a total F^ progeny of 406 
plants, not less than 19 true dwarfs were present. A repeat of this, next season, gave an 
F^ progeny consisting of 13 true dwarfs to 103 plants ranging from normal to nearly 
dwarf. Adding these two seasons’ results together gives 490 normal to 32 true dwarfs, 
in excellent agreement with the ratio of 489-4 : 32-6 expected on a 15 : 1 basis. 

Crosses befween Sakel and 614 

Crosses were made between Sakel containing Bj and 614. This blackarm-resistant Sakel 
was obtained from the fifth Sakel backcross of Uganda B31 x Sakel. 

The F^ of B^B^ Sakel x 514 showed normal growth, but in F^ a number of typical Dwarf- 
bunched plants appeared. The F^ could not be classified into definite groups because of 
the ^eat variation in height commonly found in such barbadense x hirsutum F^s, and, 
although typical Dwarf-bunched plants were present, there was a more or less complete 
gradation from dwarfs to the shorter ‘normals’. As a check, however, crosses had been 
made between bjbi Sakel (also of fifth backcross origin) and 614 and, though these also 
showed great variation in height in F^, no Dwarf-bunehed plants were present. 

In the following seasons this experiment was repeated, using first B^Bj Sakel derived 
from the seventh Sakel backcross of Uganda B 31 x Sakel and, later, ninth, eleventh and 
twelfth backcross material. In the F^a of all these B^B]^ Sakel x 514 hybrids, a number of 
Dwarf-bunched plants again appeared. 

Since, even after thirteen crosses of d,Bi with Sakel D,bi, the two genes d, and Bj had 
not been separated, it is evident that they must be closely linked. Indeed, it might well 
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be aq[ued that they are identical, and that the action of d|^ in producing Dwarf-bunched 
in conjunction with is merely a pleiotropic eifect of Bj. 


CroBses between 8ahd and,various cotton varieties 

In the following crosses the male parent was, in each case, BAR 2/8. This variety is a 
Sakel type homozygous for B^. It was obtained by selfing out B^Bj^ plants from seventh 
Sakel backcross material of Uganda B 31 x Sakel origin. 

BAR 2/8 was crossed with a number of American Upland strains with the following 
results: 


G. hirstUum parent Fi 

Uganda SP84 Normal 

511D 
XA129 
614 

Deltapine „ 


One progeny contained Dwarf-bunched plante, a aecond contained none 
No Dw£^-bunohed 
Contained Dwarf-bunched 
Contained Dwarf-bunched 

One progeny contained Dwarf-bunched, a second contained none 


From these crosses, and those reported earlier, it is clear that the gene is present in 
Gambia Native {G. hirsutum var. punctatum), 514, Uganda SP84, XA129 and Deltapine, 
but that it is not present in all hirsutum cottons. It is absent, also, from the three Sakel 
(barbadense) varieties: Domains Sakel, NT2 and X1730, since transferences of to these 
varieties have been made with complete success and have produced no sign of dwarfing. 


Transference of Dwarf-bunched from 6 . hirsutum to 6 . barbadense 

When the close connexion between the character Dwarf-bunched and the blackarm- 
resistance gene was realized it seemed probable that the knowledge could be utilized 
in checking the genotype of Sakel strains to which B^ had been transferred. Clearly this 
check would be superfluous in a Sakel containing B^ alone, since spraying with blackarm 
disease would at once disclose the presence of this factor. Where, however, B^ was com¬ 
bined with Bg in a single strain, the grade of resistance, alone, proved to be no certain test 
of the presence of B^ since this gene does not greatly add to the resistance of Bg and there 
is a considerable overlap between the B^Bg and b^Bg phenot)rpes in a Sakel background. 

As a test for the presence of B^ in a variety, crosses could be made with Dwarf-bunched. 
Plants homozygous for B^ would then yield seed from which intermediate Dwarf- 
bunched plants woiild grow. 

It was felt that, for such check-crossing, the clearest results would be obtained if the 
character Dwarf-bunched were first transferred to a Sakel background. 

Accordingly, a start was made using homozygous dwarfs selfed out from an F^ progeny 
of 514 X B^B^ Sakel. One of these dwarfs was backcrossed to B^B^ Sakel yielding a progeny 
of semi-dwarfs which showed considerable variation. 

In such a transference, clear segregation would not be expected, since the D|, hetero- 
zygote has been shown to be intermediate and to overlap the normal and the homozygous 
dwarf classes. In fact, although in each backcross generation it was possible to choose, 
with confidence, semi-dwarfs as parents for the next generation, it was never possible to 
be certain of the upper limit of the semi-dwarf class. Approximate classifications were 
made and gave the distributions shown in Table 3. There was a similar uncertainty in the 
classification of progenies obtained on selfing intermediate plants in the second, third and 
fourth backcrosses. Samples of the data obtained are given in Tables 4 and 5. 
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One noticeable thing in these various baokorosses to Sakel starains was that the 
intermediate Dwarf-bunched (d^d^D^di) lost much of its similarity to Dwarf-bunched and 
became more ‘normal’ in appearance, though still ranging in odd plants almost down to 

Table 3. Summary of results obtained by baekcrossing 514 to B^B^ Sakel 



Normal 

Intermediate 

2nd backcroBB 

47 

48 

3rd baokoroBS 

20 

18 

4th baokoross 

10 

8 

Totals 

77 

74 


the full Dwarf-bunched. The main difference in the later ‘Sakel’ backcrosses between 
intermediates and normals was that intermediate plants were much more monopodial and 
‘bushy’than the normals. 

Eight intermediate plants selfed in the second ‘Sakel’ backcross gave the distributions 
shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. of 614 baekcrossed twice to B^B^ Sakel 


I’amily 

no. 

Dwarf 

-h Intermediate 

Normal 

Expected 3 :1 

Totals 


BA 271/43 

207 

60 

2001; 66t 

267 

0-91 

BA272/43 

93 

26 


29i 

119 

0-63 

BA274/43 

33 

18 

38i: 

12i 

51 

2-88 

BA276/43 

62 

37 

74i: 

24i 

99 

8-08 

BA276/43 

196 

97 

21di ; 

73i 

293 

10*27 

BA278/43 

44 

27 

63t: 17| 

71 

6*43 

BA280/43 

167 

70 

1701: 66| 

227 

4*13 

Totals 

792 

336 

846i: 281| 

1127 

33*33 


P is less than 0-001. 

In the of the fourth backcross to B^B^ Sakel the progenies were classified into three 
groups ‘Normal’, ‘Doubtful’ and ‘Dwarf plus Intermediate’ (Table 5). 


Table 6 . F^ of 614 baekcrossed four times to B^^Bj Sakel 


Family 

no. 

Dwarf 

+ Intermediate 

Doubtful 

Normal 

BA 641/45 

225 

40 

44 

BA 642/46 

86 

8 

62 

BA 643/45 

91 

13 

80 

BA644/46 

106 

6 

38 

BA 646/46 

169 

8 

119 

BA646/46 

166 

12 

62 

Totals 

833 

87 

396* 

Expected (3:1) 

986-25 

— 

328*75 


That the uncertainty of the classification is due to the variability of a single hetero¬ 
zygous class (djd^Djdfc) is shown by the results of the detailed examination of family 
BA646/46. The data in Table 6 were taken early in the season: this family was later 
re-examined by two observers, and the distinction between the classes was found to have 
improved with age. It was found that the family could be grouped with some certainty 
into 60 Dwarfs, 106 Intermediates, 12 Doubtfuls and 62 Normals. Adding the Doubtfuls 
to the Intermediates gives 60:118: 62—^a close approximation to expectation on a 
1:2:1 basis. 
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The rde^ionship between 4 ^, and the blacharm-veeietance gene.Bi 

A Dwarf-bunched plant in the of a second Sskel backcross was crossed with 
Sakel. All the F^ plants showed normal growth; progenies of nine of these plants gave the 
distributions shown in Table 6. 


Table 6. I", of third Sakel backcross 
Normal Doubtful Dwarf + Intermediate 

—--A- -A_ _A_ 


jF'amily 

( —^^— 
Eesistant 

, 

Susceptible 

( 

-> 

Susceptible 

r 

Resistant 

^ 

Susceptible 

no. 

Resistant 

BA 647/46 

86 

28 

13 

2 

27 

— 

BA648/46 

115 

59 

20 

1 

22 

— 

BA 649/45 

90 

41 

12 

2 

26 

— 

BA650/45 

131 

46 

9 

— 

30 

— 

BA 651/45 

89 

56 

10 

— 

24 

— 

BA653/45 

119 

45 

7 

2 

36 

— 

BA664/45 

130 

56 

18 

1 

38 

— 

BA665/46 

156 

91 

14 

1 

61 

— 

BA666/46 

85 

62 

13 

1 

28 

— 

Totals 

1001 

484 

116 

10 

292 

— 


The close linkage of and is amply demonstrated in this material. Among 292 
plants classified as Dwarf or Intermediate there was not a single susceptible plant. 

Discussion 

From the standpoint of the applied geneticist, the importance *of the character Dwarf- 
bunched lies in the close linkage which obtains between the blackarm-resistance gene Bj 
and the factor d,. In the first place it would obviously be of value to free B^ from its 
deleterious component d^ in order to render this resistance gene ‘safe^ for use in all 
crosses. There appears to be little hope of doing this, since linkage of d^ and B^ has been 
shown to be close. Indeed, during the course of a large programme of crossing Dwarf- 
bunched with blackarm-susceptible types no susceptible Dwarf-bunched or susceptible 
Intermediate plant ever appeared. 

To the pure geneticist the main point of interest about Dwarf-bunched is that the 
duplicate genes and have different dominance reactions. On Fisher’s (1930) theory, 
dominance is dependent on the genotypic background rather than on the gene itself. These 
duplicate factors do not conform to this theory in that, on the one genetic background, 
is fully dominant whilst lacks dominance. In the case of Dg, therefore, dominance 
is a function of the gene itself. 


Summary 

In the F 2 of a cross between two American Upland ((?. hirsutum) types, Uganda B31 and 
the Sudan variety 614, a number of markedly dwarfed, ‘bunched-up’ plants appeared. 
Investigation showed that normality as opposed to ‘Dwarf-bunched’ depends on the 
presence of either of two duplicate genes, one dominant and the other giving an inter¬ 
mediate heterozygote. These genes have been called and D|,, the former deriving from 
614 and the latter from Uganda B31. 514 is of Dg^D^d^di^ genotype, Uganda B31 is 
Dwarf-bunched is and the heterozygote d^^d^D^d), shows con¬ 

siderable variability with a range from dwarf to normal. 

The gene d^ occurs in Gambia Native (6r. hirsutum var. jmnctatum) and in the American 
Upland varieties Uganda SP84, XA129 and Deltapine, but it was not present in all 
Upland varieties examined. 
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The gene d, is closely linked with (or possibly identical with) the blackarm-resistance 
gene Since G. barbademe types aie of composition, can be utilized in 

conferring blackarm resistance on this group. Its use within the G. hirsuium group is 
fraught with the . danger of producing Dwarf-bunched types as the end-product. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr J. B. Hutchinson for useful suggestions and discussions 
made during the writing of this paper. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 6 

Fig. la 

Two fully developed Dwarf-bunched plants. 

Fig. 16 

Two folly developed Dwarf-bunched plants from which all leaves have been removed. 
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I. Introduction 

Previous investigations have demonstrated that the species Trifolium pratense is almost 
completely self-sterile and very highly cross-fertile, and that sterility is conditioned by an 
extensive allelomorphic series of oppositional S factors. No evidence has as yet been 
obtained to indicate the presence of factors capable of modifying the effect of the sterility 
factors, but instances of pseudo-fertility are met with where plants upon being selfed are 
capable of effecting a very low percentage of fertilization and seed-setting. Pseudo- 
fertility in red clover has been classified as true sterility (Williams & Silow, 1933) where an 
occasional pollen tube, even though it carries an S factor similar to that home by the 
maternal stylar tissue, is capable of traversing the whole length of the style and effecting 
fertilization. On the hypothesis that sterility in red clover is of the simple oppositional 
factor type it would be expected that three genotypes would be obtained as a result of 
pseudo-fertility—^two of these genotypes would be homozygous for the sterility factors. 
It has already been shown (WiUiams & Silow, 1933) that homozygous genotypes are 
obtained in this way, and further data are presented in this paper on the identification and 
crossing of four homozygous sterility genotypes— SiS^, SjSj, and —obtained as 

a result of pseudo-fertility from incompatible matings. 

In addition to the sterility allelomorphs S^, S^, ..., /S„, a self-fertility allelomorph {Sf) 
has been isolated in one individual red clover plant 344(1) 263. This allele, which is believed 
to have arisen as a mutation in the S locus, effects full fertility when present in either the 
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homozygous or heterozygous condition. Indirect evidence shows that the self-fertility 
factor originated in a plant which was heterozygous for the 5 factors and of the constitu¬ 
tion SfSa- On the basis of the assumption that only 8f pollen functions on selhng a plant 
of the constitution SfSa> eU *he progeny of selfing would be self-fertile—being SfSf or 
in constitution. 

A number of investigators who have studied self-fertility in species which also exhibit 
self-sterility report that the behaviour of the sterility and fertility factors is frequently 
modified by the action of one or more genes which may be independent of, or linked with, 
the S locus. Brieger (1927), from a study of a self-fertile plant in Nieotiana Sanderae, 
concluded that self-fertility was conditioned by a factor P which was linked with the 
S factor and modified its action. East (1932) concluded from crosses between N. Langs- 
dorjffii and N. Sanderae that the self-fertility factor 8f behaved as an allele to the self¬ 
sterility factors, Si, S^, etc., but that besides there were three additional alleles, Ai, Aj 
and A^, which were independent of the S locus and capable of reducing to a variable 
degree the inhibitory actions of certain of the S alleles. Anderson & Winton (1931) 
assumed the presence of two independent modifying factors R and Ri to explain the 
behaviour of a self-sterile plant of N. alata when crossed as male with a self-fertile plant of 
N. Langsdorffii. Gruber (1932), working with Antirrhinum glulinosum, postulated the 
presence of a fertility factor P which was linked with the S factors; S^S^jrp was assumed 
to be self-sterile, and /S„<Sj,Pp self-fertile. Kakizaki (1930) explained his work on Brassica 
oleracea as being due to the action of two separate allelomorphic series of factors S and T. 
According to Kakizaki, similar S factors in the pistil and in the pollen grains effected the 
inhibition of the pollen tubes, but the S factors were epistatic to the second allelomorphic 
series of factors Tj and T^, which favoured fertilization. Beatus (1934), adopting 
Lawrence’s view that Cardamirte pratensis is an autotetraploid, explained compatibility 
in the species on somewhat similar lines to those formulated by Kakizaki. In C. pratensis 
two allelomorphic series of sterility factors S and Z, and two allelomorphic series of fertility 
factors T and F, were assumed to be involved. Wergin (1936), studying a diploid cultivated 
Petunia, assumed the presence of H and h modifying fertility factors in addition to an 
(Sf) factor of the series Si, Sj^, 8^, /S„. Self-fertility was effected by the Sf factor and 

by SiS^ genotypes when present in association with hh in the homozygous condition. 
Half-fertility was dependent on the heterozygote Hh, while full sterility was conditioned 
only by the oppositional action of the S factors in conjunction with HH. Stout (1938) 
also presents results with the Petunia ‘Rosy Mom’ eis evidence of two allelomorphic series 
of factors—an S series effecting sterility and an P or P series effecting fertility. 

II. Self-stbrility in red clover 

A considerable amount of evidence (Williams, 1925, 1931; Williams & Silow, 1933) has 
been brought forward indicating that self- and cross-sterility in red clover are determined 
by a single allelomorphic series of factors acting oppositionally, and agreeing with the 
oppositional factor hypothesis propounded by Prell (1921) and Bast & Mangekdorf 
(1925). Ratios expected on the oppositional factor hypothesis have been repeatedly 
obtained, and the apparent regularity of the behaviour of red clover in this respect is to 
some extent explicable by the fact that it is a diploid species with 14 chromosomes. 
Progenies resulting from compatible out-crosses, where a sufficienHy large number of 
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plants have been tested, oonsist of dither two or font inbca-sterile, inter>ferdle groups 
according to the genetic constitution of the parents. 

The results of tests of compatibility in family 5843(1) are discussed below. Thife 
family was derived from a cross between two ordinary commercial plants of red clover, 
and twenty sibs taken at random were each pollinated by a sib-tester representing each 
genotypic group present in the family. The percentage seed set per 100 florets pollinated 
in the sib crosses is set out in Table 1. 

Table 1. Analysis into four genotypic classes of twenty progeny of a 
cross S^Sj, X according to their percentage fertility relationships 



Sibs... 1 2 3 4 6 9 10 16 18 19 8 12 13 5 14 17 7 11 16 20 

no. 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 2 66 63 72 77 70 74 76 67 76 68 

SaSy no. 13 86 106 76 72 68 76 38 82 60 86 0 0 — 66 107 86 80 72 100 77 

no. 14 97 86 64 100 70 36 63 63 78 66 47 63 83 0 — 0 — 68 60 66 

SySy no. 11 81 70 76 47 61 64 63 81 72 62 68 83 66 44 80 91 0 — 0 0 

—=Not crossed. 

Expected ratio 6 : 6 : 5 : 5 

Observed ratio 10 : 3 : 3 : 4 

;^=6*8; P=0-10-0*06. 

Since the two parent plants used in this cross were entirely unrelated, they were 
expected to have different S alleles—and S^y. On the basis of this assumption the 
Fi progeny would be expected to belong to one of four different genotj^ic classes— 

, Sfj^Sy , and S^^Sy . As shown in Table 1, these four classes were actually obtained, 

and although the observed ratio 10: 3 : 3 : 4 deviates rather widely from the expected 
equality, the values of P for these distributions indicates that probably the deviations 
are not significant. 

III. Pseudo-fertility 

It has already been reported (Williams & Silow, 1933) that in a very low percentage (0*10) 
of cases it is found that certain pollen tubes carrying the same S factor as may be carried 
by the female parent are able to penetrate the full length of the stylar tissue and effect 
fertilization. The effect of this phenomenon of pseudo-fertility is occasionally seen in 
otherwise self- and cross-sterile pollinations where a few viable seeds are sometimes 
produced. The percentage of viable seeds in such pseudo-fertile crosses seldom exceeds 
2-3, although in some instances it has amounted to 6 or 6. The progeny produced as a 
result of pseudo-fertilization from an individual bearing the factors and would be 
expected to consist of the genotypic classes SiSiy S 1 S 2 and 8^2 ^ ratio of 1 : 2 : 1. 
With a view to demonstrating that certain 8 factors are occasionally capable of traversing 
stylar tissue in spite of the inhibitory action of the same gene, and in order to isolate 
certain genotypes homozygous for the 8 factor, tests were conducted with several groups 
containing small numbers of plants obtained as a result of pseudo-fertility, and the results 
are discussed below. 
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IV. Isolation of homozyoous SjSg. obnotypbs obtained through pseudo-fertility 

( 1 ) SiSigenoiype 

(a) Origm, This genotype originsted as a result of crossing two sister plants in family 
628(1). Two sister plants 628(1) 1 and 628(1) 2 were reciprocally crossed, and from 256 
florets pollinated on 628(1) 1 no seed was obtained, while plant 628(1) 2 w^hen used as 
female produced only three seeds. Both these plants, in view of their percentage cross- 
fertility, can be regarded as possessing like pairs of sterility factors, and the very low seed 
set (1*50%) obtained when plant 628(1) 2 was used as female is attributed to pseudo¬ 
fertility. 

From the three seeds obtained, only two plants originated, and these were tested for 
their self- and cross-fertility relationships. The results of these tests are presented in 
Table 2. 

Table 2. The self- and cross-fertiUty relationships of two sister plants (628(2) 2ilfo (IP) and 
(2P)) obtained from the cross 628(1) 1 x 2 $ os o resuU of pseudo-fertility 

Percentage fertility. Male 

/-"-N 

Parents Ff sister plants 

iSA ^^^ 


4) 

^Parents: 

8,8^: 628(1) 1 

628(1) 1 

0 

628(1) 2 

0 

628(2) 2Ma (IP) 

0 

628(2) 2Ma (2P) 

0 


628(1) 2 

1-5 

0 

0 

0 

i 1 

Bister plants: 

8,8^, 628(2) 2Ma (IP) 

0 

0 

0 

0 


628(2) 2Ma (2P) 

35 

63 

74-6 

0 


Table 2 shows that the sister plant 628(2) 2Ma (IP) was reciprocally cross-sterile with 
both its parents, but that 628(2) 2Ma (2P) was cross-sterile when used as male and cross- 
fertile when used as female with both its parents as well as with its sister plant 
628(2) 2Ma (IP). These results indicate that both parents and progeny (IP) carried like 
sterility factors, and they have accordingly been assigned the genetic constitution S^Sj.. 
The fertility relationship of (2P) can only be explained by assuming that it was homo¬ 
zygous for the Si factors and the genetic designation S^S^ has been adopted. 

(6) Compatibility of progeny resulting from the cross 628(2) 2ilfo (IP) x (2P) $—■ 
{SiS^ X It will be seen JErom Table 2 that the cross 628(2) 2Ma (IP) <5* x (2P) $ gave 
a seed set of 74-6%, and on the assumption that (IP) was of the constitution and 
(2P) /Si/Si, all the progeny resulting from such a cross should be SjiSj, and therefore all 
inter-sterile. 

In order to test the correctness of this assumption, thirty-five sibs were raised from the 
above cross and their fertility relationships with four tester sibs were determined. The 
results of the tests are set out in Table 3. 

In these crosses sibs 4, 23, 2 and 3 were used as testers and the direction of the crosses 
was as indicated in Table 3. All the sibs, with the exception of no. 36, gave no seed when 
pollinated by the testers. Sib 36 gave a seed set of only 2"7 % when pollinated by sib 3, 
and this is within the limits of seed setting obtained through pseudo-fertility in certain 
incompatible crosses. Tester sibs 4 and 23 were out-crossed in order to ascertain that they 
were effectively male-fertile in compatible crosses. In these tests the tester plants were 
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crossed reciprocally with to tinrekted plant, tod a seed set of from 67 to 77% was 
obtained from all the crosses, thto proving that the testers were functionally fully fertile. 

These results show that all the progeny obtained from this cross bore like sterility factors 
as would be expected if 628(2) 2Ma (2P) were homozygous for the S factors, 

(c) Back-crossing of progeny obtained from crossing 628(2) %Ma (2P) with unrelated 
plants — S^y , The series of alleles concerned with sterility in red clover is a very extensive 
one, ajid it but rarely happens therefore that two unrelated plants are cross-sterile. In a 
further attempt to determine the range of allelomorphic factors governing sterility in red 

Table 3. The fertility relationships of thirty-five sibs (SxjS^) obtained from 






the cross 628(2) 2Ma IP (J x 

2P5 


r C? 

xSyS 

1?) 














8^8 sibs, 

.$ 









No. 

\ 

2 

3 

6 

7 

8 

0 

11 

12 

15 

23 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

20 


r 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


« fe ^ 1 

1 

123 

1 2 

1 3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 










SjS, sibs, $ 









No. 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


^23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

___ 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

CQ i 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

—, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63 1 

1 3 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

•— 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

—- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 = 

sterility. 

© 

=very slight pseudo-fertility. 

— 

=not 

crossed. 





clover, a number of unrelated plants were crossed with the homozygous plant 
628(2) 2Ma (2P), and on the assumption that the unrelated plants each possessed two 
different sterility factors and Sy^ then each family should be of the constitution 
and S^Sy (see this Journal, p. 72). 

In order to ascertain that the S factor introduced from the common parent 
628(2) 2Ma (2P) was in each case an /S^, one progeny of these crosses was back-crossed 
as female and occasionally as male to the parent. The results of these back-crosses are 
shown in Table 4. 

Table 4. The percentage fertility results obtained by hack-crossing or 
S-iSy F^ progenies with the homozygous S-iS-i parent 







8i8fg 

or 8i8y 

A 




-SA 


«) 



CO 

<M CO 

iO CO 

CO 

*0 

IQ 


Male 

___A___ 

Ph 

pH 

<o 

1—4 

>o 

to 

i—1 i—1 

CO o5" 

1—4 fH 

CO CO 

F-4 f«4 

06 

FH <N 

CD 

rH 

1 

1 

s 

oT 

t - -\ 

-SfA 628(2) 2Ma (2P) 

SjS, or S,iS, 1613(1) 6 

1627(1) 4 

0 

0 

0 

1—4 fH 

0 0 

f«4 fH 

0 3-8 

0 

rH 

0 

0 

60 

56*4 

59*5 

From Table 4 it will be seen 

that 628(2) 2Ma (2P)— Si&i when used as male on a plant 


selected from each of ten F^ families of the constitution or S^Sy yielded no seed 
except in one cross, where owing to pseudo-fertility a seed set of 3*3% was obtained. 
When the p^®t was used as female with two of the F^ plants, S^Sgg or S^Sy^ a seed 
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80 t of 56*4 and 59*6% was obtained. This latter xeadt was in aocordanoe with 93i^pedsai»on, 
since each progeny possessed an or factor wMcb was derived from tbe unrdated 
parent. PoMen grains oanying rither 8 ^ or 8 g factors functioned normally cm tbe style 
of tbe SjJSi parent. 

The results of back-crossing these F-^ plants show that each one of ^ progeny contained 
an iSj factor, thus furnishing additional proof that the parent 628(2) 2M& (2P) was 
homozygous for the sterility factors. 

(2) genotype 

(а) Origin, This genotype arose from a reciprocal cross between two sibs (nos. 4 and 20) 
in family 393(1). From 191 florets pollinated, on 393(1) 20, no seed was obtained, while 
a seed set of 2*3 % was obtained as a result of pseudo-fertility &om 222 florets pollinated 
on sib 4. From the five seeds obtained in this way two plants were raised, and on the 
assumption that the two parents possessed like sterility factors and that the seeds arose 
as a result of pseudo-fertility, the progeny could belong to any one of three sterility 
groups. Assuming both the parents to be of the constitution 8 ^^, the progeny would 
be SjSj, 8 jSg, or 8 ^^.. Since one of the progeny—393(2) 4Ma (2P)—^raised from the 
cross is proved hereunder to be homozygous for the 8 factor, it is proposed to designate 
it by the genetic formula 8 ^^. 

As a first step in determining the genetic constitution of 393(2) 4Ma (2P), it was 
reciprocally back-crossed to one of its parents—393(1) 4. From 202 florets pollinated on 
393(1) 4 no seed was obtained, while when 393(2) 4Ma (2P) was used as female forty-eight 
seeds were obtained from the ninety-eight florets pollinated—a seed set of 49%. Both 
393(1) 4 and 393(2) 4Ma (2P) when self-pollinated were completely sterile. On the oppo¬ 
sitional factor hypothesis this result indicates that 393(2) 4Ma (2P) was homozygous 
for the 8 factor. 

(б) The genetic constUtUion of sibs obtained from the cross 393(2) 4Mo (2P) ? ( 8 ^ 2 ) 
X 393(1) 4 (J (S^g). From the compatible back-cross 393(2) 4Ma (2P) $ x 393(1) 4 
seven sibs were raised and their inter-fertility reactions tested by crossing the other six 
sibs reciprocally by sib 7. All the progenies from the above cross {S 2 S 2 ? x 8 ^^. cJ) should 
be of the genetic constitution 8 ^^, with the exception of an occasional /SjSj plant which 
might infrequently arise as a result of pseudo-fertility. 

Table 5. The percentage fertility relationship of tester sib 7 obtained from the cross 
393(2) 4Afa (2P) $x 393(1) 4 ^ when reciprocally crossed with: (a) six other sister 
plants; (6) 393(1) 4 parent; and (c) an unrelated plant Aa 1904(14) 

Sister plants 8J3. 

, -^, 393(1) 4 Aa 1904(14) 

123456 AA SA 

Tester sib SA 7<J 000000 0 60 

7? 0 — 0000 0 53 

—=not crossed. 

The results set out in Table 6 demonstrate that the tester sib 7 was reciprocally incom¬ 
patible both as male and female with its six sister plants as well as with its heterozygous 
parent 393(1) 4. When reciprocally out-crossed to an unrelated plant (Aa 1904(14)), the 
tester sib gave a normal result and set seed to the extent of 50% of the florets pollinated. 
Sib 7 was therefore fully functional both as male and female in compatible crosses. 
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These zesolts mdioste ell tihe seren sibs as weD as tibeir mde heterozygoiu parebt 
393(1) 4 were of the same genetic oonstitutioa; as would be expected if the female paieat 
393(2) 4Ma (2P) was homozjgoos for the sterility fsctois. 

(3) S^igenotifpe 

(а) Or^fin. The 8^^ genotype was obtained from a cross between two sibs of family 
604(1). A cross between the two sibs—^nos. 2 and 3—^proved to be incompatible, and from 
270 florets pollinated on 604(1) 2 by 604(1) 3 no seed was obtained, while 254 florets on 
604(1) 3 yielded only three seeds when pollinated by 604(1) 2. Two plants—604(2) 3Ma (IP) 
and 604(2) 3Ma (2P)—were raised from these three seeds, and if the constitution 8^^ is 
assigned to the parents, the two offspring could be either 8^^, 8^,. or 

The two sibs 604(2) 3Ma (IP) and 604(2) 3Ma (2P) when selfed gave a seed set of 2’2 
and 3-2% respectively, as a result of pseudo-fertility. On reciprocally inter-crossing 
604(2) 3Ma (IP) x 604(2) 3Ma (2P), a seed set of 61-4 and 1*9% was obtained from (IP) 
and (2P) respectively. 

From these results of selfing and cross-pollinating it is evident that both plants were 
slightly pseudo-fertile—^the percentage pseudo-fertility ranging from r9 to 3-2. Since the 
cross was fully fertile only when 604(2) 3Ma (IP) was used as female, it indicates that this 
plant was homozygous and that 604(2) 3Ma (2P) was heterozygous for the sterility factors. 
These plants have therefore been assigned the genetic constitution SgSa and 8^g, 
respectively. 

In order to test the compatibility of the progeny of the cross 604(2) 3Ma (IP) ? 
X 604(2) 3Ma (2P) <J {8^8^ x 8^8 thirty-seven sibs were inter-pollinated by means of 
sterilized bees* in a bee-proof greenhouse. From an average of 3^ heads (about 150-200 
florets) examined for seed on each sib, only one seed was obtained. Although it must be 
admitted that this method of testing is not entirely satisfactory since there is no means of 
ensuring that the cross-pollinations have actually been effected in all possible directions, 
the result obtained strongly suggested that the thirty-seven sibs were of the same geno¬ 
type, as was expected from the assumption that 604(2) 3Ma (IP) was homozygous for 
the 8 factors. 

(б) Progeny of a cross between 8^8^ S x SJSy ? (604(2) SMa (IP) ^ x unrelated plant $). 
As part of an investigation to determine the number of allelomorphs of the 8 factor 
present in red clover, twenty-five plants selected at random from an unbred population 
known as F.n g lish late-flowering red clover were pollinated by 604(2) 3Ma (IP). Apart 
from plant 17 which yielded only ten poorly developed and non-viable seeds from ninety- 
nine florets pollinated, and which may therefore have been carrying an S, gene, all the 
crosses were fertile. These results indicate that with the possible exception of plant 17, 
aU the twenty-five plants carried sterility genes which were different from the one 
designated as 8^. 

Bach of the twenty-four progeny obtained by crossing 8^y ^^8,^^ were found 
by appropriate tests to fall into two different genetic classes, that is, 8^^ or 8^y. One 
individual from each of the forty-eight genotypic classes was reciprocally back-crossed 
to the homozygous parent 604(2) 3Ma (IP), and as these results are reported in detail 
elsewhere in the present issue of this Journal it suffices here to state that, when 

• The tediniqae of Btorilletog beee for oritioal gwietioftl croaseg haa been described in Welth Plant Breeding 
BtaUon BtM. Ser. H, no. 4,1921-4, p. 44. 
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604(2) 3Ma (IP) was used as female, Ml fertility resulted &om aU tilie back-crosses, 
wbfiteaa when 604(2) 3Ma (IP) was used as pollinator on any one of tbe forty-eight 
genotypes or Sf^y, all the crosses were sterile or only slightly pseudo-fertile. 

These results indicate clearly that tiie forty-eight genotypes obtained by crossing 
604(2) 3Ma (IP) by twenty-four unrelated plants all contained an gene, and futnish 
further support for the view that 604(2) 3Ma (IP) was of the genetic constitntion Sg/Sj. 

(4) genotype 

(a) Origin. This homozygote arose in family 676(1) from a cross between two inter- 
sterile sibs—676(1) 3 and 4. From 200 florets only four seeds were obtained from the 
above cross when sib 3 was used as female, and the reciprocal cross using sib 4 as female 
' was fully sterile even though 276 florets were pollinated. It is indicated, therefore, that 
sibs 3 and 4 were of the same genetic constitution and that the 2% seed set obtained on 
sib 3 was the result of pseudo-fertilization. 

Of the four seeds so obtained only two were viable, and the two plants raised bear the 
numbers 676(2) 3Ma (IP) and 675(2) 3Ma (2P). Assuming that the parents were of the 
genetic constitution , then the offspring may belong to one of three genetic classes, 
viz. S^S^, SiSjg, or Since both these progeny plants are shown below to be reci¬ 

procally inter-sterile and homozygous, they have been assigned the genetic constitu¬ 
tion S^S^. 

{b) The genetic constitution of the two progeny plants 675(2) BMa (IP) and (2P). The 
percentage fertility results of selfing, inter-crossing and back-crossing of two progeny 
plants raised as a result of pseudo-fertilization in the cross 676(1) 3 $ x 4 are shown in 
Table 6. 




Table 6 

progeny 



parent 




675(1) 3 

675(2) 3Ma (IP) 675(1) 3Ma (2P) 

parent 

675(1) 3 

1*6 

— 

'S'4-^4 progeny 

676(2) 3Ma (IP) ^ 

0-0 

—. — 

676(2) 3Ma (IP) ? 

31-6 

0 — 


676(2) 3Ma (2P) ^ 

00 

0 — 


675(2) 3Ma (2P) ? 

440 

0 0 



— =:Not crossed. 



Note. Both 676(2) 3Ma (IP) and (2P) functioned normally as seed and pollen parents with unrelated plants, 
and gave a seed set ranging from 58’0 to 62*9%. 

It is shown in Table 6 that both the parent 675(1) 3 and the progeny were self-sterile— 
the 1-6% seed set that resulted from selfing 676(1) 3 being the result of pseudo-fertility. 
When back-crossed both the progeny plants were fertile m female but sterile as male 
with 676(1) 3. It will also be noted that 676(2) 3Ma (IP) and (2P) were sterile when 
reciprocally inter-crossed. 

These results clearly indicate (1) that both (IP) and (2P) were of the same genetic 
constitution, and (2) that they were homozygous for the sterility fa^rs. 

Genotypes in a cross 676(2) 3Mo (2P) ^xAa 1904(14) $ (S^S^xSjSy). Thirteen sibs 
were raised from the cross 675(2) 3Ma (2P) x Aa 1904(14), and on the assumption that the 
plants were respectively of the genetic constitutions S^/S^ and SJSy, two distinct geno¬ 
types—and S^Sy —were expected in equal numbers in the progeny. This expectation 
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was investigated by means of appropriate crosses, the results of which are set out in 
Table 7. 


Table 7. The compMnUty of thirteen sibs derived from the cross 8 ^ 8 i x 8 ^^ when reoiprocxMy 
crossed with two tester sibs, and when recifrocally hack-crossed to both parents 

8J3^ Bibs 


SJS^ aibs 

_A__ 


tester edb 
84/S^ tester sib 



1 

3 

6 

7 

10 

11 

2 

4 

5 

8 

9 

13 

14 

1 $ 

— 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

4- 

4. 

4- 

— 

4- 

4 

4 

1(? 

— 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

4 

4 

4 

2$ 

4- 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— 

2cJ 

4- 

— 

4- 

4* 

+ 

4- 

— 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— 

(2P)¥ 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

•4 

4 

— . 

(2P)^ 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

) ? 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4* 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4 

4 



Aa 1904(14) 


-f — 


+ = fertile crosses. 0 = sterile crosses. —snot crossed. 


From the results presetted in Table 7 it can be stated, even though certain crosses could 
not be effected, that the progeny of this cross fall into two genotypic classes of plants. 
One class containing sibs 3, 6, 7, 10 and 11 were reciprocally sterile with the tester sib 1, 
and reciprocally fertile with the tester sib 2, while the other class containing sibs 4, 6, 
8, 9, 13 and 14 were reciprocally fertile with sib 1 and reciprocally sterile with sib 2. 

All the sibs tested were fully fertile when back-crossed as pollen parents to 
675(2) 3Ma (2P)— S^S^, but completely sterile as ovular parents in the same back-crosses. 
Full fertility was exhibited by all the reciprocal crosses made with the unrelated parent 
Aa 1904(14)— 

From these results it is evident that each one of the progeny carried an 8 ^ factor 
derived from the homozygous parent, and that in addition six carried an 8 ^ factor, while 
the remaining seven carried an Sy factor as was expected from the genetic constitution 
of the parents. It is concluded, therefore, that 675(2) 3Ma (2P) was homozygous for the 
/S factor and that 8^ is a member of the same allelomorphic series as 8^ or Sy. 


(5) Identity of the sterility factors 8 ^, 8 ^ and 8 ^ 

In order to determine the relationships of the 8 factors which have been designated 
above as Sj, 8 ^, 8 ^ and S^, certain crosses were made between the homozygous geno¬ 
types. The results are given in Table 8. 


Table 8. The percentage fertility of crosses involving the 


homozygotes 818 ^, 8 ^^ 


SA 628(2) 2Ma (2P) 

5A 

© 

iS,S, 393(2) 4Ma(2P) 

66 

604(2) 3Ma (IP) 

8^^ m{2) 3Ma (IP) 

— 

0 = sterile selfings. 


, 8 ^ 8 ^ and 8 ^ 8 ^ 

Female 

_A___ 

8 ^^ 8 ^ 8 ^ 8 ^ 8 ^ 
61 79 30 

© 43 73 

70 2 44 

61 — © 

>=not oroBsed. 


As is seen from Table 8 all the nine cross-pollinations were effective. Crosses between 
homozygotes bearing the same 8 factors would normally be ineffective, whereas those 
between homozygotes bearing different factors would be reciprocally effective. It is 
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evident, thetefote, from these results thst the homo>zygotes tested osnied diffiHmat 
8 factors. 

The compatibility reaction of the three progenies resulting from crosses between 
homozygous individuals was further investigated. 

( 1 ) Progeny resvi/Ung from the cross x S^. Eleven sibs from this cross were tested 
with one sister plant—eight as females only and three as boOi males and females. As was 
expected from the constitutions of the parents, all the crosses were sterile. When oiit- 
croBsed with an unrelated plant the tester sib gave a seed set of 62% as female and 82%, 
as male parent, which showed it to be normally functional in compatible crosses. 

(2) Progeny resulting from the cross Thirty-nine plants raised from this 

cross were isolated in a greenhouse and pollinated by means of sterilized humble bees. 
In a total of 136 heads examined (an average of 3-5 heads per plant) there was no evidence 
of seed setting, indicating that all the sibs were inter-sterile, and hence of the same genetic 
constitution as regards the sterility factors. 

(3) Progeny resulting from the cross 838 ^ x Out of the twelve sibs raised from this 
cross, eight were crossed as females and three both as males and females with tester sib 6 . 
From the fourteen crosses only one seed was obtained. This result indicates that all the 
sibs bore like pairs of sterility factors—one derived from the SgiSj and the other derived 
from the 84 /S 4 parent. 

Sib 6 , when out-crossed to an unrelated plant 1447 aA(l) 2, gave 67*4 and 78'6% seed 
setting when used as male and female parent, respectively. 

The above results show that the sterility factors 83 , S 3 and S 3 were genetically 
different and that the four were allelomorphs of one series of factors governing sterility in 
red clover. 


V. Self-fertility in red clover—the factor Sf 

It has already been shown by Williams & Silow (1933) that the plant 344(1) 263 was 
self-fertile. This phenomenon of self-fertility has been explained on the assumption that 
one of the allelomorphs of the S locus has lost its inhibitory potency, and therefore permits 
the pollen grain canying the same allele as those carried by the pistil to traverse the style 
at a rate equal to that of unlike alleles. Williams & Silow further showed that all the 
progeny of the self-fertile individual 344(1) 263 were self-fertile, and that the progeny 
of a cross between the self-fertile individuals and unrelated plants belonged to two classes 
—one self-fertile and the other self-sterile. Unfortunately the parent plants of family 
344(1) uot tested for self-fertility, so that their precise constitution is not known. 
It is, however, concluded, since only one out of twenty-one individuals of family 344(1) 
was self-fertile, that both of the original parents were self-sterile, and that the self-fertile 
plant arose as a mutation. It was not determined whether the self-fertile plant 
344 aA(]) 263 was homozygous for the self-fertility factor, but certain indirect evidence 
indicates that the original self-fertility gene originated in a heterozygote. 

Self-fertility of L 3 and L 3 yrogeny from the self-fertile plant 344(1) 263. In the paper by 
Williams & Silow referred to, it was shown that the fourteen sibs obtained as a result 
of selffng 344(1) 263 were all fully self-fertile. Nine of these fourteen plants were again 
selfed, giving L 3 progeny, and two of the L 3 progeny were also selfed, yididing L 3 progeny. 
Certain individuals from amongst the L 3 and L 3 progeny were tested for self-fertility and 
the results are set out in Table 9. 



TaN« 9 shows that of 110 sii4 progeny plants derived firom. the original aelf-flMrihi 
plant 344(1) 263, only ten failed to set seed when self-poUinated. Seven of the ten self- 
sterile plants occurred in Jj^, and it is concluded from observations made on the poor 
quality of the pollen in these sterile Individuals that they were cases of functional sterility 
brought about by inbreeding rather than an inherent incapacity for self-fertility. These 
results show that the self-fertility factor was regularly transmitted to the progeny over 
three generations of selfing, and that all the progeny exhibited full fertility apart from 
such individuals as may have been rendered functionally sterile by inbreeding. Since the 
self-fertile parent 344(1) 263 is shown below to be heterozygous for self-fertility, it is 
possible that some homozygous self-sterile plants may have been produced on selfing 
through pseudo-fertility. This fact may also account for a few of the self-sterile selfings 
shown in Table 9. 


Table 9. The resvU of selfing and progeny derived from 344(1) 263 



and JSa progeny 

A 



Total no. of 




plants selfed 

Fertile 

Sterile 

Li parents: 



344(2) 263 Ma (2P) Ma 

5 

6 

0 

» (3P) Ma 

6 

6 

1 

» (7P) Ma 

10 

10 

0 

„ (9P) Ma 

5 

6 

0 

„ (lOP) Ma 

3 

3 

0 

» (HP) Ma 

16 

14 

1 

„ (12P) Ma 

3 

3 

0 

„ (13P) Ma 

2 

2 

0 

„ (14P) Ma 

35 

34 

1 

i/g parents: 




344(1) 263 Ma (IIP) Ma (6P) Ma 

19 

18 

1 

344(1) 263 Ma (17P) Ma (74P) Ma 

16 

10 

6 

Total 

119 

109 

10 


(1) Genetic constitution of 

Since no direct tests had been made to determine whether the original self-fertile plant 
was homozygous or heterozygous for self-fertility, seven L-^ plants were mated with entirely 
unrelated plants, and the progeny tested for self-fertility. Assuming that the plant 
344(1) 263 was homozygous for fertility and of the constitution SfSf, then all the 
plants would also be S^f, and all the progeny obtained from crossing with unrelated 
plants would be self-fertile. On the other hand, if the original plant was heterozygous for 
self-fertility——^its progeny should be SfSf and SjS^ in the ratio of 1 ; 1 . Crosses 

between the 8 ^8^ progeny and unrelated plants—8 ^j ,—would give self-fertile {8f8g 
or S/Sy) and self-sterile (8^8^ or 8 ^8^) progeny in equal proportions. 

The first six plants reported in Table 10 gave a certain number of both self-sterile 
and self-fertile plants. The total number of self-fertile and self-sterile plants in these 

families were in the ratio of 67 : 65—a reasonably close fit to a 1; 1 ratio. The plant 

/opU 

344(1) 263 Ma ( 2 P) when crossed with the unrelated plant 626(2) gave twenty 

progeny plants, all of which were self-fertile. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 4 plants nos. 1 , 7, 9,10,13 and 14 were heterozygous 
for the self-fertility factor, while the results given by Li plant 2 strongly suggest 
that it was homozygous {S/Sf)' for self-fertility. These results are explicable only if the 
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original sel^fertile plant 8^1) 268 was heteroaygoiw for the allelomorphs govern¬ 
ing the feirtilitj relationships of red ©lover plants. 


Table 10. The sdf-ferHtity of progeny obtained from, oroeeing 
ij progeny of 344(1) 263 with umdated plmts 


A 

1 progeny 


Total no. 

No. of 

No. of 

1 : 

1 ratio 

Ol 

X Unrelated 

of sibs 

sdif.fertile self-Bterile 


^ . 

344(1) 263 

plants 

tested 

sibs 

Bibs 


P 

Sf8f,]progmy 







IP 

SP 

X 626(2) 

16 

3 

13 

606 

0-06-0-02 

TP 

X 836(1)7 

8 

3 

5 

0*13 

0-80M)-70 


9P 

- “X'lilll 








26 f 

9 

4 

5 

0*00 

1*00 


9P 








9P 

X 629(1)5 

8 

3 

5 

0*13 

0*80-0*70 


9P 

X 627^ . ] 






\ 

2x3 1 







69 X 266 1 

8 

4 

4 

0*00 

1*00 


101 ' 

f 








13P 

- 

12 

3 

9 

2-08 

0 -20-010 


13P 

X 649(1)3) 







13P 

X 612(1)7) 

10 

6 

4 

0*10 

0*8(M)*70 


13P 

X 820(1)6) 







13P 

X 670(1)5) 

9 

6 

4 

0*00 

1*00 


13P 

X 656(3) 5i^(6P) 

) 







_66 X 162 

f 

4 

6 

0*10 

0*80-0*70 


13P 

L 

X 666(3) ?|^(4P) 

1 






14P 

X 836(1)4 \ 







UP 

- “"®r7i) 

12 

8 

4 

0*76 

0-60-0*30 


UP 

X 1044(1) 4 S 







UP 

X 629(3) 

10 

7 

3 

0*90 

0-60-0-30 


,UP 

X 565(1)48 

10 

7 

3 

0*90 

0*60-0*30 


Total 

122 

57 

65 

0*40 

0*70-0*50 

progeny 







2P 

X 626(2) i 

20 

20 

0 

— 

— 


Totri x*=1016: n 

= 12; P = 

0-70-0'50. 






D.F, 

P 

Mean square 


Deviation 

0-40 

1 

0-70-0-60 




Heterogeneity 

9-76 

11 

0‘7(M)-60 

0-88 




10-16 

12 

0-7a-0*50 




(2) Self-fertility of progeny obtained from crossing 344(1) 263 cj 

with a sdf-sterile sib 344(1) 266 ? {SfS^ (J x ?) 

The cross between the sibs 344(1) 263 ^ and 344(1) 266 $, which were respectively self- 
fertile and self-sterile, yielded progeny, all of which were self-fertile. The self-fertile 
pl^t has been shown above to be heterozygous (S^J for self-fertility, and it is therefore 
mdioAted that the self-sterile sib 344(1) 266 contained one factor (8J in common with 
344(1) 263. Inter-crosses between these two sibs would therefore contain two self-fertile 
genetic types (SfS^ and S/SJ. 
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T!}m plants were further sejfed and the Li progeny so obtained were tested for 
self-^fertility. The results of these tests are set out in Table ll. 


Table 11. Self-fertility of 'progeny from the cross 344(1) 263 x 266 9 x SJS^) 


derivativea of 


No. of 

No. of 

344(1)263 x 266 

No. of Li sibs 

self-fertile 

self-sterile 

eelfed 

tested 

sibs 

sibs 

UP 

3 

2 

1 

17P 

23 

23 

0 

18P 

5 

4 

1 

19P 

1 

1 

0 

20P 

11 

11 

0 

22 P 

2 

2 

0 

23P 

6 

6 

0 

26P 

11 

11 

0 

29P 

2 

2 

0 

30P 

1 

1 

0 

107P 

9 

9 

0 

UOP 

8 

8 

0 

144P 

8 

8 

0 

158P 

8 

7 

1 

Total 

98 

95 

3 


Of ninety-eight progeny obtained, all but three were self-fertile. Although observa¬ 
tion on the quality of the pollen in these three sterile selfings did not indicate functional 
sterility, it is possible that this may partly account for sterility in these three individuals. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that since the F 2 parents were of the constitution 
SfS^ or SfSa, an occasional or genotype might have been produced in which 
would also partly account for the sterile selfings shown in Table 11. 


(3) Analysis of progeny resulting from crosses between self fertile {SfSf^ and 
self-sterile (S^y) unrelated plants 

In addition to the crosses indicated in Table 10 where six plants of the genetic 
constitution were crossed with unrelated plants, SJSy, twelve other crosses of 
SfSa X have been effected. The progeny from each of the twelve crosses were tested 
for self-fertility and the results are set out in Table 12. 


Table 12. Self fertility among progeny derived from SfS^ x Sy.8y 


Family 

No. of sibs 

No. of 
self-fertile 

no. 

tested 

sibs 

976(1) 

58 

28 

977(1) 

17 

9 

1344(1) 

9 

3 

1637(1) 

10 

4 

2100 (1)] 

12 

3 

2130(1)J 


1 ) 

2100 (2) 8x2 

68 

28 

2127(1) 

79 

44 

2128(1) 

44 

19 

4039(1) 

58 

32 

4706(1) 

114 

64 

6168(1) 

10 

5 

Total 

469 

239 


Total 


X* 

Deviatipn 0*17 

Heterogeneity 6*78 

5-95 


No. of 
self-sterile 
sibs 

X* 

P 

30 

0-02 

0*90-0*80 

8 

000 

1*00 

6 

0-44 

0*70-0*50 

6 

010 

0*80-0*70 

3^ 

2*08 

0 -20-0*10 

30 

0*02 

0*90-0*80 

35 

0*81 

050-0-30 

26 

0*67 

0-50-0*30 

26 

0*43 

0*70-0-50 

50 

1*48 

0-30-0*20 

6 

0*00 

1*00 

230 

0*17 

0*70-0-50 

= 11; P=0-90-0*80, 


D.F* 

P 

Mean square 

1 

070-0*60 


10 

0*90-0*80 

0-57 

11 

0*90-0*80 

— 
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AH the twdvf fhmHies reported in Tithle 12 ooioeifited of bol^ eelf-fertile and 8elf*«teril6 
plttote, and they aU gave a reasonably close fit, as Indicated by the vsdues of P, betweep ' 
the actual and es:peoted ^quenci^as on the basis of 1:1 segregation. 

The genotypic constitutions <rf the self-sterile plants found in seven of the Sf8„ K 
crosses were also determined. It is espected, on the assumption that the g^ietio constitu¬ 
tion of the parents was as set out in Table 12, that the self-sterile plants represent two 
genotypes and S^Sy in equal numbers. Separation of the progeny into BgSgf and 
Bf^y was effected by pollinating with two self-sterile inter-fertile tester sibs. These 
pollinationB were made mostly in one direction, using the tester sib as male. Occasionally 
reciprocal crosses were also performed. The results of these crosses are set out in 
Tables 13-16. 

In analysing the twenty-five self-sterile plants in family 2128(1), sibs 1 and 3 which 
were inter-fertile, and which have been assigned the genetic constitution SaSg. and S^y, 
respectively, were used as tester sibs. Crosses with the self-fertile sib 8 were also made. 
It wiU be seen from Table 13 that eleven sibs showed fertility relationships which indicate 
that they belong to the genotypic class S^Sj., while the remaining fourteen sibs behaved 
as members of the Sg^Sy class. All the crosses that were made involving the self-fertile 
sib 8 were fully compatible. 

On the assumption that Sf is a member of the same allelic series as Sg, Sj, and By, the 
expected ratio of the possible genotypes resulting from SfBg x SJSy would be 2 Sf8g.+SfSy 
(self-fertile): 1 SgS^ (self-sterile): 1 SgSy (self-sterile). The ratio observed in family 
2128(1), viz. 19 SfSg.+SfSy: 11 SgSg.:li BgSy agrees reasonably closely (x® = l*23, 
P=0*70-0-60) with the expected ratio. 

Table 14 shows the fertility relationships of forty-five self-sterile plants of family 
4076(1). The tester sibs used were nos. 20, 50 and 78 (SgSg,), and 16,17, 23 and 42 {SgSy). 
These two groups of sibs were intra-sterile but inter-fertile. 

It wiU be noted that nineteen sibs in Table 14 when inter-crossed with tester sibs 20, 
50 or 78 (BgSg;) were sterile and therefore of the genetic constitution SgSg.. Unfortunately 
sibs 62 and 71 were not crossed with any of the sibs of the SgSg. group, but from their 
fertility relationship with sibs from the SgSy group it is concluded that these two sibs 
also belonged to the SgSg. group. All the twenty-one sibs when crossed with sibs 16, 17, 
23 or 42 were fuUy fertile. The remaining twenty-four sibs were fuUy compatible with the 
sibs of the group, and hence it is concluded that, their genetic constitution was 
SgSy. Twenty-one of these twenty-four sibs when crossed with sibs of the SgSy group 
were entirely sterile. 

It wiU be seen from Table 12 that the total number of self-incompatible sibs in family 
4076(1) was 60, but of these only forty-five were analysed. The ratios as far as the above 
analyses are concerned are set out below: 

Family 4076(1) 

Sdf-sterile class 

^ .- - - -- — 

Hclf-fertile class or SJ3^ 

8f8^ or 8f8y SJS^ SjSy UBdSiermine^ 

Obserred 64 21 24 6 

Expected 54-6 27-26 27*26 — 

X**3*47; P«0dMM)10. 



Table 13. Analysis into the genotypic classes SaSj. and of twenty-five sdf-sterile plants ^family 2128(1) 

Self-sterile plants 
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elected smoe tbe pabUoation of that paper in 1931 hare folly eubstaiitiated the atateoMWt, 
and of the rejy small proportion of orosses which did prove cross-sterile, the majority were 
directly attriWtable to pathological disorders. The fact that the vast majority of non- 
pedigree red clover plants are cross-fertile suggests the existence of an extensive series 
of allelomorphic factors governing fertilization in the species. 

Various investigators have already reported on the numbers of sterility allelomorphs 
involved in the following species: Nicoiioma Sanderae et cdata, Prunm avium. Antirrhinum 
ghitinosum, OeruAhera organensis, TrifoUum repens and T. pratense. East & Yarn^ 
(1929) reported the isolation of sixteen allelomorphs of the 8 factor—^fifteen sterility 

alleles /S^.jSjg, and one self-fertility allele Sf —^firom material selected from Niootiaia 

Sanderae and N. alata grandiflora, whilst Crane & Brown (1937) have described cross- 
pollinations in Prunus avium which are interpreted- on the basis of a miniTumn of nine 
different 8 alleles. Gruber (1932) claims to have isolated twenty-eight 8 alleles in a 
variety of Antirrhinum glutinosum, but it may be pointed out that the data on which his 
conclusions were based demonstrate the occurrence of no more than eight factors. In a 
natural population of Oenothera organensis estimated at about 500 plants, Emerson (19^9) 
reported the presence of thirty-seven different alleles. In an investigation with two 
natural populations of Trifolium repens, Atwood (1944) reported that 73 and 80%, 
respectively, of the alleles contained in the two samples were different. 

II. Object, matebial and methods 

In a paper by Williams & Silow (1933) it was reported that twenty-one red clover plants 
selected from the Montgomery late-flowering strain were fully cross-fertile in all possible 
combinations. From this it was concluded on the oppositional factor hypothesis that 
there were at least styen different sterility allelomorphs operating in this material. 

The investigation outlined below wtis undertaken with the object of determining the 
number of different sterility allelomorphs in a given number of non-pedigree plants 
selected at random from commercial populations of red clover. The tests were begun in 
1932, and the first analysis was made on twenty-five plants from a population known as 
English late-flowering red clover. This was followed by a second analysis of twenty plants 
from another population commonly known as English broad red clover. 

The non-pedigree plants used in these tests were each crossed with a plant known to be 
homozygous for the sterility factors (see this Journal, p. 54). The progenies obtained from 
these crosses were classified by means of appropriate sib tests into their respective 
genotypes. All the plants obtained as a result of these crosses would be expected to 
possess one common sterility factor derived from the homozygous parent as well as an 
unknown factor derived from the non-pedigree parent. In order to ascertain that the 
constitution of these progeny genotypes agreed with expectation they were back-crossed 
with the homozygous parent. All the genotypes were finally cross-pollinated in all possible 
combinations in order to test the identity of the unknown factor derived from the B^on- 
pedigree parent. 

Where it was necessary to perform a large number of crosses over several seasons in¬ 
volving one particular plant, clones of the material were prepared and renewed each 
autumn to ensure an adequate supply of flowers for crossing. The plants were pollinf.t>d 
by hand without previous emasculation, and a minimum of fifty-five and an avera,^, 
sixty-five florets were pollinated in each test. All the pollinations were effected in 
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bo'Q^ Trere protected against contamination by insect poMinatots. Tb ** 
oojsaDm&tioQs wei« retested several times during two> and sometimes tliree. snooessive 
seasons. 


!Hie ^eds were threshed by hand and classified as good, fair, and poor, repree^ting, 

respectively, plump and well developed, under-developed and shrivelled, and very small 
bon-viable seeds. 


in. The number of S alleles in twenty-five English 

LATE-FLOWERING RED CLOVER PLANTS 

, has been previously stated that these twenty-five plants were chosen at random from 
I variety commonly known as English late-flowering red clover. Experience on crossing 
^d clover plants has shown that plants selected at random from large populations prove 
be reciprocally fully fertile, and it is concluded on the oppositional factor hypothesis 
lat such individuals all possess different sterility allelomorphs. It is therefore tentatively 
^sumed that the above twenty-five plants each possessed a different pair of 8 factors, 
fed they have been designated by the genetic constitution —x and y ranging from 

^ to 10. 


( 1 ) S^yxS,S, 

Each of the twenty-five plants (Aa 2100(1) to Aa 2100(25)) was used as pistillate 
larent with 604(2) 3Ma (IP). This particular plant has been shown (see p. 57 of this 
purnal) to be of the genetic constitution The results of these crosses are set out in 
■able 1. 


Table 1. Percentage seed setting obtained by crossing twenty-jive unrelated 
red clover plants Aa 2100(1) to (26) ? by 604(2) 3ilfa (IP) 


Seed set 


9 


Florets 

r 

-A- 

Total 

Peroentase 

parents 

pollinated 

Good 

Fair 

set 

Aa 2100(1) 

75 

43 

1 

44 

68-6 


(2) 

47 

12 

0 

12 

25-6 

9> 

(3) 

70 

64 

1 

56 

78-6 

fr 

(4) 

63 

30 

3 

33 

62-3 

tt 

(8) 

61 

33 

1 

34 

66*7 

»» 

(6) 

62 

72 

0 

72 

116*1 

tt 

(7) 

72 

42 

0 

42 

58*3 

tt 

(8) 

108 

41 

1 

42 

38*8 

tt 

(9) 

73 

67 

0 

67 

91*8 

tt 

(10) 

71 

63 

2 

66 

91*5 

tt 

(11) 

71 

55 

0 

66 

77*6 

tt 

(12) 

112 

101 

2 

103 

92*0 

tt 

(13) 

66 

48 

0 

48 

85*7 

tt 

(14) 

74 

67 

3 

70 

94*6 

tt 

(16) 

87 

77 

3 

80 

92*0 

tt 

(16) 

64 

44 

0 

44 

81*5 

tt 

(17) 

99 

0 

10 

10 

10*1 

tf 

(18) 

62 

44 

0 

44 

71*0 

>* 

(19) 

66 

64 

4 

68 

103*6 

tt 

(20) 

61 

43 

0 

43 

70*6 

tt 

(21) 

59 

45 

6 

61 

86*4 

tt 

(22) 

68 

.61 

0 

61 

87*9 

tt 

(23) 

69 

31 

0 

31 

46*0 

tt 

(24) 

63 

16 

8 

24 

38*1 

tt 

(26) 

71 

32 

0 

32 

46*1 


will be noted that the seed set in twenty-four of the above crosses ranges from 26 
»116%, demonstrating that 8^ pollen was fully functional on the styles of twenty-four 
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of twonty-fiye of l^e fexoale patents. Plant Aa 2100(17) pxodnoed tmiy ten poorly 
developed seeds vMoh failed to genninate, wad this mig^t be inteipteted as indicating 
that Aa 2100(17) earned an factor. Owing to the fact that no fisher investigalions 
were carried oat on this plant, no definite pronouncement can be made regarding its 
sterility constitution. 

The croBS-fertUity shown in these crosses is interesting, as it gives an indicalnoa of the 
^quency of the jS, gene. Assuming the possitnlity of Aa 2100(17) being heterozygous for 
iSg, it is clear that of the fifty sterility allelomorphs presmit in the twenty-five female 
parents utilized in the above crosses, occurred only once. The forty-eight alleles present 
in the female parents of the twenty-four fertile crosses possessed no inhibitory action on 
poUmi from €04(2) 3Ma (IP), and it is, therefore, concluded that these were all distinct 
from the S allele which has been designated as 5,. The frequency of the 8^ gene cannot be 
regarded as exceptional, as the data presented below demonstrate that the other di 
factors m red clover possess equally low frequencies. 

(2) Clasaijicatim of F^famiUes into and genotypes 

Since the male parent (604(2) 3Ma (IP)) was homozygous for the sterility factors and 
of the genetic constitution 8^^, the progeny of each of the twenty-four fertile crosse 
would be expected to consist of two sterility genotypes, 8^^ hi the ratio o 

1:1. For the purpose of ascertaining the presence of these groups, six plants were teste( 
from each of twenty-two F^ families, while seventy and eighty-nine plants, respectively 
were subjected to tests in the remaining two Fi families. These tests were effected b; 
means of tester sibs, and the plants were classified as 8^8^ or S^y on the basis of thei 
fertility relationships with the testers. As a check on the constitution of the Fi plants 
two inter-fertile (1 fifgS* and 1 8^y) tester sibs were invariably used for testing eac 
family, and in all cases the results obtained by the initial pollinations with tester sib 
were corroborated by the results obtained with tester sib 2. The sister plants which wer 
sterile with no. 1 tester sib were fertile with no. 2 tester sib, and vice versa. 

The results of these tests are set out in Tables 2 and 3. 

Table 2. The number of plants belonging to the SgSg and 
St8y genotypes in each of the twenty-four Fj families 


Family 

No. of 8^^ 

No. of 8^^ 

Family 

No. of 8,8, 

No. of 8,8, 

no. 

plants 

plants 

no. 

plants 

plants 

1 

3 

3 

13 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

14 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

15 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

la 

5 

1 

5 

3 

3 

18 

3 

3 

6 

42 

28 

19 

1 

6 

7 

5 

1 

20 

3 

3 

8 

4 

2 

21 

4 

2 

9 

5 

1 

22 

1 

6 

10 

4 

2 

23 . 

5 

1 

11 

2 

4 

24 

3 

2 

12 

44 

45 

25 

2 

4 


Totol = 164 5,S,: 136S^». (x* = l l 24 P»0*3(M)-20.) 


No difficulty was experienced in distinguishing between compatible and incompatii 
crosses in these tests, and from Table 3 it will be noted that the compatible crosses gave < 
average seed set of 77*9%. Of the 120 incompatible crosses, on the other hand, 1 
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yidded a seed set of from 0 to 6 %, tlie otter five orosses yielding between fi and 10 %, 
Tbe average seed set for all the incompatible matings was 0-84%, being the result of 
pseudo-fertilisation. 

Table 3, Frequency table showing fertility of the crosses depicted in Table 2 

Percentage fertility. Claes Uoiits 

/-^"-> 

0 5 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 100 + 

No. of crosses 115 5 1 2 5 14 22 29 39 21 13 

Sterile Fertile 

Average percentage seed set in sterile orosses—0*84. Average percentage seed set in fertile crosses =£77*9. 

Table 2 demonstrates that each of the twenty-four families consisted of two 
inter-fertile, intra-sterile genetic groups, 8^,^ and S^y. The total distribution of 
154 /SfjSjB: 136 S^y agrees closely with expectation on the basis of a 1 :1 ratio. F^ family 
12 , of which eighty-nine plants were tested, gave a perfect fit with a 1:1 ratio, while 
family 6 , of which seventy plants were tested, although not exhibiting such a close 
agreement with equality as the former family, cannot be regarded as deviating signi¬ 
ficantly from expectation. The calculated value of x* for the segregation in family 6 is 
2-80 and P is 0-10-0-05. 

(3) Back-crossing and S^8y genotypes to the jSjSj parent 

One plant of each of the forty-eight genotypes (24 8^8^ and 24 8^y) was isolated on 
the basis of the tests described in the preceding section, and reciprocally back-crossed 
to the JS 3 S 3 parent, 604(2) 3Ma (IP). As an additional check on the constitution of these 
forty-eight plants each was tested for self-fertility. On the basis of the constitution of the 
parents used in these crosses (S^y x 8^8^, each F^ plant should have possessed an 8^ 
factor, and hence would be expected to be fertile as male, but sterile as female in back- 
crosses involving the homozygous 8^8^ parent. 

The results obtained from selfing and back-crossing are shown in Table 4. 

Table 4 shows that all the plants used in these tests were cross-fertile as male but 
cross-sterile as female with the 8^^ parent. The results demonstrate the presence of an 
8^ factor as well as an 8^ or Sy factor in all the F^ progeny plants tested. Unfortunately, 
a few crosses were inadvertently omitted, but the results are sufficiently complete to 
conclude that each of these progeny plants contained one unknown 8 factor—the other 
being an 8^ factor derived from 604(2) 3Ma (IP). 

( 4 ) Tests of identity of forty-eight 8^. and 8y alleles 

In order to determine the actual number of similar alleles carried by the twenty-four 
original En g lish late-flowering red clover plants which yielded F^ families, representative 
plants from each of forty-eight 8^^ or 8^y genotypes were inter-crossed in all possible 
combinations. For the purpose of these tests one sister plant was selected from each of 
the forty-eight genptypic classes. All the crosses which were obviously fertile were 
performed in only one direction, while those which gave a seed set of less than 30% were 
repeated in both directions. All the incompatible combinations were repeated twice or 
three times in different seasons. The results of these tests are set out in Tables 5-7. 
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It wiU be soNi ftam. tlw results presented in Table 6 that tibe diffezwnoes in petoentage 
seed set between the fertib and stmle combinations were quite dearly dlefined. Tbe 
percentage seed set in the sterile crosses ranged from 0 to 6*3, while in the fertile crosses 


Table 4. The percentage fertility cbtained from se^fing and bodit-crossing one 

jSgfiije and one S^y plant from each of the twenty-fow F^famiUes 

la? and ly in Table 4, and all subsequent tables, represent 8^^ and 8^y plants from family I, 
while %x and 2 y represent 8^8^ and 8^y plants in j^nuly 2 , ete.) 

Back-oroesing oA to 604(2) 2Ma (IP)—iSa^, 

. . .. ■ K . . . 

Selflng 

S^.vdA , -*-^ r- --» 


SA 

No. of 

No. of 

Percentage 

No. of 

No. of Percentage 

No. of 

No. of 

Percentage 

plant no. 

florets 

seeds 

set 

florets 

seeds 

‘ set 

florets 

seeds 

set 

la: 

43 

2 

4-7 

37 

0 

0 

43 

17 

39*5 

ly 

67 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

36 

72*0 

2 a; 

61 

2 

3-3 

52 

0 

0 

52 

28 

63*8 

2 y 

76 

1 

1-5 

60 

0 

0 

49 

30 

61*2 

3a; 

53 

0 

0 

39 

2 

61 

59 

33 

55*9 

3y 

58 

3 

6-2 

36 

0 

0 

44 

35 

79*6 

42; 

52 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

60 

16 

30-0 

4y 

66 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

49 

23 

46*9 

62 ; 

61 

0 

0 

59 

2 

3*4 

33 

18 

64*6 

6 y 

58 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

54 

27 

60*0 

6 a; 

59 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

56 

27 

48*2 

6 y 

59 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

62 

35 

56 4 

lx 

49 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

50 

43 

86*0 


75 

0 

0 

62 

1 

1*6 

44 

26 

69*1 

8 a; 

67 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

45 

13 

28*9 

8 y 

37 

0 

0 

37 

2 

5*4 

42 

21 

60*0 

9a; 

67 

2 

30 

60 

0 

0 

45 

38 

84*4 

9 y 

62 

0 

0 

45 

1 

2*2 

44 

34 

77*3 

10 a; 

54 

0 

0 

49 

3 

61 

55 

35 

63*6 

lOy 

55 

0 

0 

52 

2 

3*8 

51 

66 

109*8 

11 a; 

38 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

46 

36 

78*3 

lly 

41 

1 

2-4 

37 

4 

10*9 

55 

39 

70*9 

12 a; 

45 

2 

4.4 

46 

4 

8*7 

50 

49 

98*0 

12 y 

43 

0 

0 

35 

2 

6*7 

35 

14 

40*0 

13a; 

61 

5 

9*8 

32 

3 

9*4 

60 

36 

60*0 

13y 

72 

1 

1*4 


Not tested 


36 

31 

86*1 

14^ 

63 

0 

0 

72 

1 

1*4 

44 

33 

76*0 

14y 

57 

0 

0 - 


Not tested 


49 

28 

57*1 

1 ' 

54 

1 

1*8 


Not tested 


33 

25 

76*7 

l 6 y 

66 

U 

0 

62 

4 

6*4 

85 

25 

29*4 

16a; 

"’O 

0 

0 

58 

0 

0 

53 

45 

84*9 

16y 

79 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

36 

41 

113*9 

18a; 

56 

2 

3*6 

61 

0 

0 

65 

26 

47*3 

18y 

33 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

53 

22 

41*5 

19a; 

37 

0 

0 

52 

1 

1*9 

51 

87 

72*5 

19y 

61 

1 

1*9 

49 

0 

0 

49 

39 

79*6 

20 a; 

67 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

47 

48 

102*1 

20y 

73 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

43 

40 

93*0 

21 a; 

84 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

41 

36 

87*8 

21 y 

69 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

45 

29 

64*4 

22 » 

80 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

51 

41 

80*4 

22 y 

41 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

61 

26 

50*9 

23a; 

46 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

37 

18 

48*7 

23y 

74 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

44 

25 

56*8 

24a; 

94 

1 

M 

50 

3 

6 

46 

43 

93*5 

24y 

61 

0 

0 

40 

2 

5 

36 

35 

97*2 

26a; 

62 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

35 

28 

80*0 

26y 

66 

0 

0 


Not tested 



Not tested 


the range extended from 20*7 to 172*6. Though these results indicate that certain plants 
were more highly cross-fertile than others in compatible pollinations, it is probable that 
external conditions were in the main largely responsible for the differences in percentage 




Table 6. T/te percentage fertility obtained in diallel crosses involving one plant out of each of the forty-eight sterility genotypes obtained from twenty-four families (<Sj,Sy x >%8^) 
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fertility exhibited by the fertile combinations. As stated, all' fertile crosses yielding a seed 
set of less than 30% were repeated in both directions, and the results feom these repeat 
crosses were invariably very different from the first cross. Instances were met with where 
crosses which yielded a se^ set of less than 20% in one season gave over 80% in the 
second season. As will be seen from Table 6, only five crosses of the 1121 fertile crosses 
did not exceed the 30% seed-set mark, and even these were quite easily differentiated 
from the sterile combinations which were folly sterile or only very slightly pseudo-fertile. 


Table 6. Frequency table shovring fertility of the crosses depicted in Table 6 

Pereentage fertility. Class limits 

I -*-, 

0240 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 100 + 

No. of crosses 6 1 6 13 24 49 76 126 211 269 858 


Table 7. The percentage fertility of the seven incompatible 
cross-pollinations shown in Table 5 


Cross 

$ plant in 
cross 

No. of florets 
pollinated 

Seed set 

Percentage 

set 

lx X 13a: 

la: 

552 

12 

2*2 


13a; 

528 

56 

10*6 

3a: X lx 

3a; 

369 

0 

0*0 


lx 

345 

9 

2*6 

3yx 9y 

3y 

378 

6 

1*6 

9y 

297 

4 

1*3 

4a: X 20a: 

4a; 

349 

0 

00 


20a; 

285 

0 

0*0 

ly X ISy 


224 

7 

3*1 

18y 

301 

6 

1*9 

I2x X 18a; 

12a: 

168 

4 

24 


18a; 

186 

1 

0*5 

26y X 20y 

25y 

160 

0 

0*0 

20y 

279 

3 

M 


Table 5 shows the percentage fertility obtained from the 1128 crosses involved in these 
tests. From these results it will be noted that seven of the crosses were sterile or only 
slightly pseudo-fertile, and the details of the pollinations performed in these crosses are 
summarized in Table 7. Since each genotype carried only one unknown 8^. or 8y allelo¬ 
morph, plants in which the unknown alleles were similar should be cross-sterile, while all 
those bearing dissimilar 8^. or 8y alleles should be cross-fertile. On the basis of the 
fertility relationships detailed above, it is concluded that all the 8 factors involved were 
different, with the exception of the following: 



1 

II 

plant 13 

-8. 

„ 3 —Sy 


7 

Sy 

„ 3=Sy 

ft 

9 


4=.S. 

ft 

20 

Sy 

,. 7=5, 

ft 

18 

s. 

.. 12=5. 

ft 

18 

Sy 

,, 20- Sy 


25 


It is thus evident that of the forty-eight sterility allelomorphs carried by the original 
twenty-four FiOgliah late-flowering red clover plants, forty-one were different—thirty-four 
being represented only once and seven represented twice. 
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Om^ps of tod domr 

lY. Thb nmuBBB OB S ALLBUis IB TWBNTir Enqush bboas rbd olovbr piuumt 

This invBstigation on a random selection of twenty plants of English broad red clorer was 
imdertaken to confirm the surprising results obtained with the twenty-five English late- 
flowermg red clover plants. Since these twenty plants were presxunably unrelated, it was 
tentatively assumed that they all possessed different 8 alleles. 

( 1 ) SjS^xS^S^ 

As a first step in determining the number of different 8 alleles carried by the twenty 
En g lish broad red clover plants, each individual was crossed with the homozygous 8^81 
plant,* 628(2) 2Ma (2F). The results of seed setting in these crosses are set out in Table 8. 


Table 8. The residta of crossing twenty unrelated plants of English 
broad red clover, SJSy <J, with 628(2) 2Ma (2P), 8^81 $ 


Plant 

Florets 

Seed 

Percentage 

Plant 

Florets 

Seed 

Percentage 

no. 

pollinated 

set 

set 

no. 

pollinated 

set 

set 

1 

58 

47 

810 

11 

46 

22 

47*8 

2 

53 

16 

30-2 

12 

47 

36 

76*6 

3 

71 

24 

33-8 

13 

35 

6 

17*1 

4 

59 

22 

37-3 

14 

16 

9 

56*2 

5 

54 

22 

40*7 

15 

52 

29 

55*8 

6 

43 

11 

25*6 

16 

38 

26 

68*5 

7 

41 

14 

341 

17 

33 

26 

78*8 

8 

46 

6 

130 

18 

35 

20 

57*1 

9 

53 

51 

962 

19 

54 

22 

40*7 

10 

40 

26 

65*0 

20 

38 

22 

57*9 


It will be noted from Table 8 that all the crosses with the exception of nos. 8 and 13 
gave a percentage seed set ranging from 25-6 to 96*2. Nos. 8 and 13 gave a seed set of 
only 13’0 and 17-1%, respectively, but while this must be regarded as a low seed set in 
fertile crosses of red clover, the number of florets pollinated (forty-six in no. 8 and thirty- 
five in no. 13) was not sufficient to enable one to draw any conclusion as to the precise 
fertility relationships of these plants with 628(2) 2Ma (2P). 

(2) Classification of families into 8 ^ 8 j. and 8 ^ 8 ^ genotypes 

Unfortunately it was possible to raise only one Fi plant from each of families 13 and 17. 
Twenty plants from family 1 and four to six plants from the remaining seventeen .Fj 
families were selected and classified on the basis of their fertility reaction with tester sibs 
into or 8 jSy classes. The number of tester sibs used in these tests varied from one 
to three in different families. All plants which were sterile with no. 1 tester and fertile 
with no. 2 tester have been assigned the constitution 818 ^, while all those which were 
fertile with no. 1 tester and sterile with no. 2 tester were designated as 8 jSj,. The distmc- 
tion between fertile and sterile crosses was in all cases quite definite—the average seed 
setting being 60-4% for the fertile combinations and 0-8% for the sterile combinations. 

The results of these tests are set out in Table 9. 

On reference to Table 9 it will be seen that each of the eighteen F^ progenies consisted 
of two approximately equal-sized genotypic groups 818 ^, and 8 i 8 y, as was expected from 
the genetic constitution of the parent plants. 

* For details of the genetic constitution of 62S(il^) 2Ma (2P), see this Journal^ |>. 54* 
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(3) Baxk-cfmwng and SiBy gmaf/^jpe» to the SiS^ parent 
In order to confirm the presence of the factor in the progeny derived from the 
crosses, plants selected from twenty-four SiS^ and genotypic groups were 
back-crossed both as male and female to the homozygous iS^/S^ parent. Before attempting 
the analysis of identity of the Sg, and 8y alleles it was further considered advisable to test 
each of the plants involved in the inter-group crosses shown in Table 12 for self-fertiKty. 
The results of back-crossing and selfing are shown in Tables 10 and 11, respectively. 

Table 9. Classification of progeny {SiSg. or S^Sy) residiing from 
crossing eighteen unrelated plants (SJSy) with a homozygous pUttU 


Fi family 

No. of tester 

No. of 

No. of 

no. 

sibs used 

genotypes 

8^8y genotypes 

1 

1 and 3 

12 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 and 2 

2 

3 

4 

1, 3 and 4 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

4 

6 

5 and 6 

4 

1 

7 

1 and 2 

3 

2 

8 

1 and 2 

2 

3 

9 

2 

2 

3 

10 

1 

1 

4 

11 

6 

3 

2 

12 

6 and 6 

2 

3 

14 

3 and 4 

1 

3 

16 

1, 2 and 3 

5 

1 

16 

1 and 2 

3 

2 

18 

5 and 6 

3 

2 

19 

1 

1 

4 

20 

4 and 6 

Total: 53 

2 

,: 52 8^8^. 

3 


Note. .Fj families 13 and 17 from which only one plant was raised have been omitted from the above table. 

Table 10. Resxilts of back-crossing to the homozygous parent (S^S^) of representative plants of 
ttventyfour genotypes derived from the SJSy x S^Si crosses 


No. of genotypes 


Direction of cross 

r 

lx 

ly 

2a; 

2y 

3a; 

_A_ 

6y 

lx 

7y 

% 

9a; 

10a; 

11a; 

8^8 „ or 8iSy $ X 8i8i ^ 
S^a^^xS^S^OT 8^8yS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

- 

4* 

+ 

4* 

Direction of cross ... 

lly 

12a; 

12y 

13a; 

14a; 

15a; 

15y 

16a; 

16y 

llz 

18a; 

20a; 

8^a^os8.8y^x8M 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8r8^^x8^8y,ot8^8y^ 

+ 

+ 

- 

4- 

4* 

- 

4- 

~ 

4- 

4- 

- 

4- 

O—full sterility. 

+ = 

:full fertility. 

0 = 

pseudo-fertility. 

- 

==:not crossed. 




Table 11. Frequency table showing percentage pseudo-fertility of and 
&i8y plants derived from the crosses SJSy x 
Percentage fertility. Class limits 



( - 

0 

0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-6 

6-6 

6-7 

No. of plants 

93 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

4 


7-8 

S-9 

9-10 

10-12 

12-14 

14-16 

16-18 


No. of plants 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 



Total no. of plants = 106. 


As may be seen from Table 10, all the back-crosses where the homozygous 8i8i plant 
was used as male parent were sterile with the exception of two plants—3x and 12x— 
which exhibited pseudo-fertility to the extent of 6*0 and 3’3%, respectively. When the 
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erosses were performed in the opposite direction, full fertility resulted, the average seed 
setting for the fertile pollinations being 36*47 % of florets pbll^ated. Although the results 
presented in Table 10 are not quite complete, they serve to demonstrate the inhibitory 
action conditioned by the allele in the SjSg. and SiSy plants when poUinated by ^ 
pollen feom the homozygous parent. In the crosses ? x S^Sj. or (J, the or 8^ 
allele promoted full fertility. 

From the results of selfing 106 and S^Sy plants set out in Table 11 it is seen that 
ninety-three plants produced no seed, while ten of the pseudo-fertile plants gave a seed 
set of less than 7%. The remaining three pseudo-fertile plants yielded from 9 to 16% 
seed. Allbough the latter exhibited rather a high percentage of self-fertilization for red 
clover, there is no reason to doubt that they were genuine instances of pseudo-fertility. 

(4) Tests of identity of forty 8,. and 8y alleles 

The thirty-eight 8^ and 8y alleles (one 8^ and one Sy from each of eighteen families and 
one 8^ from each of two .families) which had been isolated from families derived from 
crossing twenty English broad red clover plants with S-^Sy were inter-pollinated with each 
other in all possible combinations. In addition, two other genot 3 q)e 8 21a; and 22a: were 
included in this series. Plant 21x was a sister plant of the homozygous parent used 
in these crosses and had been previously shown to be heterozygous for the 8y factor, while 
22a: was a plant selected from a family obtained by crossing the homozygous S^Si plant 
with another homozygous plant. The genetic constitution of 22a: was therefore SiS ^. 

As in the case of the diallel crosses performed on the English late-flowering derivatives, 
most of the pollinations were performed in only one direction. All the reciprocal pollina¬ 
tions that were made, however, fully substantiated the results obtained in the opposite 
direction. 

The results of these diallel pollinations expressed as percentage seed set are presented 
in Tables 12-14. 

Table 13. Frequency table shomng fertility of the crosses depicted in Table 12 

Percentage fertility. Class limits 

.-.-. -. A _ 

No. of crosses 0 2 4 6 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 100 + 

2 1 6 28 36 89 115 153 172 102 76 

V___ f V. . .. J 

V ■ v 

Sterile Fertile 

Table 14. Percentage fertility of the three incompatible pollinations shown in Table 12 


Genotypes 

$ plants 
in cross 

No. of florets 
pollinated 

Seed set 

Percentage 

set 

ly X 19x 

ly 

205 

0 

0*0 

I9x 

149 

0 

0*0 

5xx 6x 

6x 

166 

0 

0*0 


6x 

178 

0 

0*0 

llx X14y 

llx 

199 

6 

3*0 

14y 

305 

22 

7-2 


Average fertility in incompatible crosses «2*3%. 



Tables 12 and 13 demonstrate that 777 out of the 780 pollinations between the forty 
genotypes were fertile and yielded a seed set ranging from 21 to 164%. Only three 
crosses proved to be incompatible, and as will be seen from Table 14 two of these (ly x 19ie 
and Bx x 6z) were reciprocally cross-sterile, while the other (lla;x 14y) gave a seed set of 




Table 12. Percentage fertility obtained in diallel crosses involving forty S-^S^. or S^Sy plants derived from S^By x 
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3*0 and 7*2% through pfleudo-fortility when 11® and 14y were tespeotavely need aa 
females. 

From these resttits it is concluded that the following S alleles were similar: 

ly=19a?, ' lla;ssl4y. 

Of the forty tmknown S allelomorphs present in this material, three were therefore 
represented twice, and thirty-four only once—^the total number of different alleles being 
thirty-seven. 


V. SUMMAKY 

1. Twenty-four out of twenty-five unrelated plants from a population known as 
English late-flowering red clover were cross-fertile as females with an plant, 
604(2) 3Ma (IP). 

2. Forty-eight and SgiSy genotypes were isolated from the twenty-four families 
obtained by crossing S^Sy $ x SgS^ <J. 

3. Of the forty-eight Sg. and Sy alleles, forty-one have been shown by their fertility 
relationships to be different. 

4. Of twenty S^Sy English broad red clover plants crossed as males with another 
homozygous /Sj/Sj plant, 628(2) 2Ma (2P), eighteen were fully cross-fertile. The results 
obtained in the other two crosses were inconclusive. 

5. Thirty-eight and S^Sy genotypes were isolated from the families obtained 
from crossing twenty SgSy plants by SiS^. 

6. In addition to these thirty-eight Sg. and Sy alleles, two other alleles—an 8^, (plant 
21®) and an (plant 22®)—were included in the fertility tests. Thirty-seven out of a total 
of forty Sg and Sy alleles have been shown to be different. 
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HETEROCHROl^iATIZATIOIir AS A OHANGE.OF 
CHROMOSOME CYCLE , 

By a. a PROKOFYEVA-BBLGOVSKAYA 

Institute of Cytology, Histology and Embryology of the Academy of 
Sdenoes of the U.S.8.R. 

(With Nine Text-figures) 

A survey of the problem of heterochromatization shows that we must take into account 
two classes of facts. On the one hand we have facts showing that a chromosome is made 
up of inert (heterochromatic) and active (euchromatic) regions, with different properties 
(Henking, 1891; Wilson, 1905-12; Heitz, 1928, 1929, 1933o, b, 1934; Muller & Painter, 
1932; Darlington A La.Gour, 1940,1941; Caspersson, 1940a, 6,1941; White, 1940). On the 
other hand, facts have accumulated which show that the process of heterochromatization 
(heteropycnosis) is reversible (Mohr, 1915; McNabb, 1928; Junker, 1923; Shinke, 1937; 
Prokofyeva-Belgovskaya, 1937o, 1939c; Darlington & La Cour, 1940; Dobzhansky, 1944). 

The work here described is intended to answer four questions: 

(1) Is the conception that the chromosomes are built up of euchromatic ‘euchromatin’ 
and heterochromatic ‘heterochromatin’ correct? 

(2) What are the causes and conditions of heterochromatization? 

(3) What is the role of heterochromatization in character development? 

(4) What is the nature of heterochromatization? 

Stextotttbb and pboperties of euchromatic and heterochromatic regions 

It is now definitely established that the euchromatic and heterochromatic regions do not 
differ significantly in their fine morphological structure. The chromosome is throughout 
built up of chromonemata and chromioles, these two constituents being basic both in 
euchromatic and heterochromatic regions. 

The structure of the proximal, distal and interstitial heterochromatic regions is similar 
to thatofthe rest ofthechromosome (Prokofyeva-Belgovskaya, 1937a,6, c, 1938,1939a,o; 
Tiniakov, 1936; Frolowa, 1936 o, 6,c; Bauer, 1936). But in spite of the likeness of the basic 
morphological elements throughout the chromosome, the chromonemata and chromioles 
of the heterochromatic regions have a series of characteristic properties different from those 
of the euchromatic regions. These properties presumably depend on their biochemical 
composition, and particularly, according to Caspersson (1940a, b, 1941), on the structure 
of their proteins. 

The characteristic, cytologically detectable properties of heterochromatic (inert) regions 
are as follows: 

(1) Overcharging with thymonucleic acid (Caspersson, 1940; Darling(»n & La Cour, 1940). 

(2) The capacity of all heterochromatic parts to conjugate with one another (McClintock, 
1938; Prokofyeva-Belgovskaya, 19375, c, 1938,1939a; Bauer, 1936; Hinton, 1945). 

(3) Mechanical weakness of their chromonemata, increasing the frequency of chromo¬ 
somal rearrangement and crossing-over in them (Prokofyeva-Belgovskaya & Khvostoya, 
1939; Eaufmann, 1939; Prokofyeva-Belgovskaya Sc Belgovsky, 1943). 
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f4) A 8tx»2ig li0t^odhax)3imtmfc^^ (]ietodpTimosiB) (Beite, 1928* 1929, 

1933a^ 4), 

The oytolooioal fiotube of hjmerckjbbomai^ie^ 

SdtarocbFOJiyiBtiEati^ oy h 6 t 6 ropyciLosi 0 is a state of a chromosoixie section when 

(1) It contains an increased amount of thyznonucleic acid. 

(2) Its chromonema is often twisted into a tight spiral. 

(3) During most of the cell cycle it has, in distinction from other chromosomal sections, 
the form of a deeply staining metaphasic chromosome body. Such a form has frequently 
been described in different- animal and plant tissues. 

Heterochromatization is a condition characteristic of the mitotic stage. But whole 
chromosomes or definite (heterochromatic or inert) chromosome parts may assume this 
condition long before the nucleus as a whole enters the mitotic stage. 



Fig. 1. HeteroohrojnAtization of the inert region and the active region situated near the inert one. 

In Drosophila, Heitz (1933a, 6, 1934) was the first to study heterochromatization. 
The heterochromatized sections {X, Y, and the proximal parts of II and III) have the 
form of typical metaphasic chromosome bodies in the prophase of larval ganglion cells. In 
the nuclei of salivary gland cells the heterochromatization is expressed in another way, on 
account of the peculiar structure of chromosomes in these cells. In comparison with the 
euohromatic regions where all chromomeres and chromonemata conjugate intimately with 
one another, the chromomeres forming bands and the chromonemata the unstaining space 
between them, conjugation of chromonemata is much reduced in the proximal inert 
regions. In inert regions, instead of bands, we see single chromomeres which sometimes 
contain considerable quantities of thymonucleic acid. This acid is also found in chro¬ 
monemata. 

One of the most typical peculiarities of the ‘mitotic’ condition of a chromosome is the 
separation or repulsion of the chromatids, connected with an increased content of thymo¬ 
nucleic acid* Hsife is the basis of the oytological condition of heterochromatic regions in the 
saliyary glands. In othbr words, heterochromatization in salivary glands is a shift of the 
cjrcle of certain chromosomal regions towards mitosis (Yig. 1). 

Jostn. Oenstiios 4S S 
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ExPJBJMMBSrTAt PART 

A, The ifUer^im of heterochroimiic and euchromatw regii>n$: the rever^ibiiUy 

of he^ochromatization 

Is it true that heterochromatio sections always have a heterochromatio appearance, whSe 
euchroxnatic ones have a euchromatic appearance, or, in other words, that a chromosome 
is built of two substances, euohromatin and heterochromatin? To answer this question, 
I studied the influence of active regions on the heterochromatio structure of inert 
sectioxsis, and that of inert regions on the euchromatic structure of active sections. 



Fig. 2. The behaviour of the long inert region inserted into the active one. The origin of a deficiency, a, upper 
view; d, side view. The connexion of inserted inert region with a main ohrompsome body is very weak 

(1) Change of the state of inert regions under the influence of active ones 

1 investigated sc®, uf^, w”*®, and rsfi stocks, in all of whick a rearrangement has caused 
tke inclusion of a part of the inert region (normally heterochromatio) in the euchromatic 
region. Und» these conditions the heterochromatization of inert regions decreased greatly, 
the region inserted sometimes assuming an almost euchromatic condition, and becoming 
indistinguishable from the neighbouriug active section. Thymonucleio acid disappears 
&om the chromonemata, which conjugate more intimately and become invisible, while 
the homologous chromomeres form typical disks (Fig. 2a), The smaller is the inert region 
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insdited, tlie atr^&ger m the m^ximoe of aotive sectiooa upon it, m is seen on comparing the 
conditions of the inserted sections in the sc^, and chromosomes. This is apparently 
one of the causes of the euchromatic appearance of all short interstitial inert regions. When 
long inert regions are inserted into active ones, as in rsfi and their terminal portions 
often tend to conjugate, forming a small ring chromosome which is shed by the main 
chromosome body (Pig, 25) (cf. McClintock, 1938). 

(2) Change of staU of active regions under the influence of inert ones 

Inert regions have the opposite influence on active ones in their neighbourhood. I in¬ 
vestigated a series of stocks (so®, uf^, rsfiy uf^) in which a rearrangement has brought an 
active region near to the inert one. In all cases the heterochromatization of the inert 
region spread to the neighbouring active sections, which took on a typical heterochromatic 
condition. Their chromonemata conjugated less intimately, and the bands assumed the 
form of separate chromomeres. The smaller is the active section brought close to the inert 
region, and the longer the latter, the stronger is the heterochromatization of the active 
region. The active section is sometimes so highly heterochromatized that it becomes quite 
indistinguishable from the neighbouring inert region (Prokofyeva-Belgovskaya, 1937 a, 5, 
1939c). 

These observations definitely show that the processes leading to heterochromatization 
or euchromatization of chromosome sections are reversible. The heterochromatic condition 
is not a property of heterochromatic or inert regions only, nor is the euchromatic condition 
confined to euchromatic or active regions. These two conditions are cyclical physiological 
states of a chromosomal section, and under appropriate conditions any chromosomal 
section may show either of the two structures. 

B. Conditions of heterochromatization 

In order to find out under what conditions heterochromatization occurs, I investigated 
the influences of: 

(1) The neighbourhood of the centromere. 

(2) The presence of an additional Y-chromosome. 

(3) Sex. 

(4) The direction of the cross. 

(6) The temperature. 

(6) The age of the parents. 

As the states of the inert and the neighbouring active regions change similarly, we shall 
consider the phenomenon of heterochromatization irrespective of whether it occurs in the 
inert region, in the active one, or in both at once. The interdependence of the states of 
active and adjacent inert regions is so intimate that they must often be considered as a 
single region for this purpose. 

(1) The percentage of heterochromatization 

One phenomenon was always seen when the degree of heterochromatization of a parti- 
otdar chromosomal section was studied in different stocks and under different conditions. 
A. flection which is in the euchromatic state has the same structure in all the salivary gland 
nuclei of a given larva, whilst if it is in the heterochromatic state it varies considerably in 
different salivary nuclei of one larva. 

e-a 
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When a seetikm is in hhe heteroGhromai^ condition in some nadei one can hardly dad 
two nuclei in which it has the same degree of het^rochromatization. Sven two nei^' 
houring nuclei may difiw very sharply, the same section being euohromatio in one and 
completely heterochromatic in the other (Fig. 3). 

It was ther^ore necessary to find an index which would adequately repress the state 
of the nuclei in a given stock. For this purpose we chose the ‘percentage of hetearoohroma- 
tization’, which was determined as follows. I selected a sufficient number of good slides, 
each of which bote a pair of salivary glands from a larva of a given stock. On each slide 
ten nuclei in^srhich the section investigated was in a position convenient for cytblogical 
analysis were selected imder a low magnification (Apo. 10; K. 10 x ). This magnification 



a b c 

Fig. 3. The possible states of the IAB1-20ABC region of the sc* chromosomes. 
a, euchromatio state; b, e, heterochromatic state. 


Table 1. State of the \AB\ (y-ac) 20ABG region in the «c* chromosome^ 

$ and S larvae 

No. and percentage No. and percentage 
No. and percentage of nuclei with of nudei with 

No. of nuclei of nuclei with heterochromatic hetero>euchromatio 
Genotype investigated euchromatic region region region 

200 69,34-6 77,38-5 54,27 

SC® 

200 168, 84 32,16 0 

allowed the marking of nuclei suitable for investigation, but was quite insufficient to 
determine the state of the chromosome section; so the choice of ten nuclei per slide was 
entirely random in this respect. The state of the section under investigation was 
determined under a high magnification (Apo. 90, 1*4; K. 10 x). The percentage of 
heterochromatization is the percentage of nuclei in which the given section was in the 
heterochroniatic condition. Numerous observations have shown that this percentage 
has a constant value characteristic of a given stock under definite conditions. 

(2) Influence of sea? on the state of the chromosomal section 

This investigation was carried out on the A'-ohromosome of the ee® stock, as were most 
of the others. I studied the inert region 20^45(7 and the active section 1 AS 1 immediately ^ 
adjacent to it, which includes the genes y and oc* The distal end of this chromosome is 
obviously different in the two sexes (Table 1). In males both the regions are in a wellr 
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ezittesBed eudbroms^ «oiuiitioii. It is often impossible to see trbere the active region ends 
and t^e inest one beg^. This seotaon is very rarely heteioohromatized in males, and if so 
tile degree of its heterochromatization is very low (Fig. 4). 

In females the ^ABC and sections are highly heterochromatic in many nuclei, 
the degree of heterochromatization being higher in the inert region and gradually de¬ 
creasing towards the distal end. The degree varies from nucleus to nucleus, and one can 
observe both the euchromatic and heterochromatic condition of the whole section in 
question, and ail intermediate conditions. 

The percentage <rf heterochromatization of the y-ac section is 16% in «c® males, and 
38*5 % in sc* females. In several cases (27 %) I observed differences in the structure of 
homologous chromosomes in the most sensitive inert region {20 ABC) and in the adjoining 
active region (1.4S1): in the chromosome derived from the father these regions had been 
heterochromatized, while in that derived from the mother they were in an euchromatic 
condition (Fig. 9). The nature of this phenomenon will be described later. 



Kg. 4. Heterochromatization of the 1 ABI-20ABC region of the ac* chromosome in males (o, 6) and females (c). 


(3) Influence of an additional Y-chromosome on the stofc of the chromosome section 

I studied the structure of the 1 AB l-2XiABC section containing the y and ac loci of «c* 
females with an additional short arm of the F-chromosome. The highly heterochromatic 
condition of the 20ABC and lABl sections, occurring in many nuclei of ordinary sc® 
females, was strongly suppressed in this stock (Fig. 5). In the presence of an additional 
Y-chromosome these sections become more euchromatic, and the whole picture of their 
structure is like that observed in sc* males (Table 2). 

(4) Influence of the direction of the cross on the state of the chromosome section 

I studied the state of the lABl-2f3ABC section in the sc* chromosome of heterozygous 
scfix.yaev females obtained in two reciprocal crosses; sc* ? x y oc «(J, and y oc v ?x sc* <J 
(F^js. 6, 7). The first group of Fj females received the sc* chromosome from their mothers, 
tibe second group from their fathers. The degree of heterochromatization of the 1 AB 1 
section of this ol^mosome differed with the direction cff the cross. In the first group its 
percentage of hetwochromatization was 20, in the second 71, or about 3'5 times as much 
(Table 3). 




8^ Beteroc^iromaiUMm m a chmife of xfirom^^me 



Fig. 5. The 1ABI-20ABC region of the 8<^ chromosome in females with an additional F-chromosome. 


Table 2. Influence of an additional Y-chromosome on the state of the \AB\ (y-oc) 20 ABC 

region in the sc® chromosome, $ larvae 


Origin 

sc» 9 x5t* 5 

8c^^xyacV(S 


No. of nuclei 
investigated 


No. and percentage 
of nuclei with 
euchromatic region 


No. and percentage 
of nuolei with 
heteroohromatio 
region 


200 174, 87 26, 13 

200 160,80 40,20 


* yacvf chromosome attached to the short arm of F. 



1 AB 1 
20 ABC 


•. 20 ^ 






y ac V 



Fig, 6. The 1 AB 1-20-45(7 region of the sc® chromosome in9jc®XcJyocv, female larvae. 

(6) Influence of the centromere on the state of the chromosome section 
I investigated this influence on stocks of D. mdanoga^cr 

(Fig. 8). These stocks carry chromosomal rearrangements in which one break has occurred 
at the centromere of chromosome X or IV, the other at the w locus; so the active region 
302 is very close to the centromere. The euchromatic state of this section is slightly 
disturbed in these conditions. The degree of heterochromatization occurring in the region 
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1 


lABi 


y aev 

Tig* 7. The 1 AB l'^20ABC region of the sc^ ohromoBome in $ oc v x ^ bc*, female larvae* 


Table 3. Influence of the direction of the cross on the l^Bl (y-oc) 20^150 region 

in the sc* chromosome, ? larvae 


Origin 

ac^ ^ xy acvg 
yacv^xsi^fS 


No. of nuclei 
inveatigated 


200 

200 


No. and percentage No. and percentage 
of nuoiei with of nuclei with 
euchromatic heterochromatic 

region region 

160, 80 40, 20 

68, 29 142, 71 


Percentage 
of mosaics 
4‘39 
21-92 




C 



8. k The 3(7 section situated near the inert regicm. (a) (6) te*^; (o, d) the 3(7 section situated 

in the immediate neighbourhood of the centromere; (c) (d) rsf*. 



Binder tiie direct inflnwce oi the ceBtroBd^ is vmty low^ but, neverthdieBSy <|Bite ddlnite. 
l!hese obserTatioBs (Table 4) suggest th4t the centromere is one of the inttaoeUiilar factt»rs 
which maj cause heterochromatisatioB of a chromosome section. 

(6) Inflmme of temperature on the state of the chromosome section 
The lam according to which temperature influences chromosomal regions are still far 
from dear. The action of temperature is probably different at different stages of develop¬ 
ment. I investigated heterozygous female larvae from the cross y v $ x The eggs 
were laid at 25^ C., and 6 hr. later portions of the cultures were transferred to 14 and 30^ C. 


Table 4. Heterochromatization and mosaicism in the and lines. Influence of the 
centromere on the state oftheZC2 (white) region^ $ larvae 


Stock 

u/^ 


No. and pe^oentage No. and poroentage 

of nudlei with of nuclei with Hz^^aakm of 
No. of nuclei euohroma^c hetaroohromatio cduuraoter in 
inirestigated ' region region , adult fly 

150 110,73*33 40,20*67 Dark mottled 

160 30, 18*75 130,81*25 light mottled 


Table 6. Influence of temperature on the state of the 1AB\ (y-ac) 20ABC region in the 


Temp. ® C. 
14 ° 

25° 

30° 


s(fi chromosome, ? larvae 


y acv 

S(fi 


No. of nuclei 
investigated 
160 
- 200 
130 


No. and percentage 
of nudei with 
euohromatio 
region 
107, 66-9 
58,29 
82, 63*1 


No. and percentage 
of nuddi with 
heterochromatio 
region 
53, 33*1 
142, 71 
48, 36*9 


Table 6. Influence of parental age on the state of the \AB1 (y-ac) 20 ABC region in the 
s<fi chromosome of $ larvae from y acv ^X8<^ ^ 

Exp. 1 Exp. 2 Exp. 3 

, ..Aw. ..... .A _ _ A _ 


Age of 


Hetoro- 


Hetero- 


Hetero- 

parents 

Euchromatic 

chromatio 

" Euchromatic 

chromatic 

Euohromatio 

chromatic 

in days 

% 

% 

o/ 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

1- 5 

33 

67 

42 

58 

31 

69 

5-10 

22 

78 

36*5 

635 

20 

80 

10-15 

21 

79 

25 

75 

20 

80 

15-20 

17 

83 

21 

79 

20 

80 

20-25 

18 

82 

21 

79 



25-30 

18 

82 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 


The results are shown in Table 6. Under standard conditions (25° C.) the percentage of 
heterochromatization of the 1 AB1-20 ABC region of the sc® chromosome of this stock is 71. 
In larvae transferred to 14° C. after 6 hr. it is 33. Thus heterochromatization is suppressed 
when development proceeds at the low temperature. The high**temperature experiment 
gave very similar results. The percentage of heterochromatization in larvae transferred to 
30° C. after 6 hr. was 37, and was thus again decreased. 

(7) The influence of parental age on the state of the chromosome section 
I investigated the Fx larvae from y oc vx sc® (J; the parents were transferred to fresh 
food every fifth day. Three experiments lasted 30, 23 and 20 days respectively. The 
y-cic region of the sc® chromosome in larval salivary glands was examined* The results are 
presented in Table 6. 



Hie «(Hidit;ioA viuries ^e aj§B of the puents. Hiehr Agdng resnltB in n proniKisiive 
hetMoehimai^tkai of the region ^ABG-iABl in ^leir progeny. Hiere iai ieMen to 
be^ve that ageing cauees a progiessive hetetochrpmatiaaMon of the nuclei of the parents, 
and that this process affocts the condition of the niost sensitiTe chromosome regions in 
the progeny. The dependence of these regions’ state in the progeny upon their oon^ison in 
parents is also evidenced by the influence of the direction of the tnross, and has also been 
shown by Belgovsky and the author (unpublished) in their study of the relation between 
the fretjuenoy of minute rearrangements and the degree of heterochromatization of a 
chromosome region. 

The number of nuclei studied was 100 in each case, except in Exp. I (25-30 days), 
Exp. I (5-10 days), Exp. II (25-30 days) and Exp. Ill (16-20 days), in which 60, 88, 90 
and 70 nuclei respectively were observed. 

C. Signifioanee of heierochromatization for character development 

A transfer of active sections to the neighbourhood of inert regions regularly leads to the 
heterochromatization of these regions. No other cytological changes were ever observed 
in these cases. 

After the publication of Schultz’s data (Morgan, Bridges &. Schultz, 1936-8) 1 carried 
out a new and extensive investigation of stocks mosaic for white (ic™*, w”*^*^), i.e. of 

stocks similar to those used by Schultz (Prokofyeva-Belgovskaya, 19396, c). This in¬ 
vestigation fully substantiated my first observations. No losses of active chromosome . 
sections adjacent to inert regions were observed. The chief change is the regular 
assumption of the heterochromatic condition by such sections. The 302 section, con¬ 
taining the w locus in its right part, could be identified in the heterochromatic condition 
in every nucleus of all stocks investigated, although according to Schultz it was missing 
in his mosaic strains. Schultz was right only in the sense that in his cases the 3C2 
section frequently copld not be observed as an euchromatic structure, but it remained 
in the nucleus in the heterochromatic state. The nuclei in the stocks investigated proved 
very variable, some having the 302 region in the euchromatic condition, some in the 
heterochromatic, and others in different intermediate states. 

Heitz (1928, 1929, 1932, 1933 a, 6, 1934) showed that heterochromatization of any 
chromosome section shortens its metabolic stage, since it passes through the whole cell' 
cycle as a compact metaphasic body. This suggests that the greater the number of nuclei 
in which a chromosome section influencing the development of a character is hetero- 
chromatic, the more will development occur as if this section had been lost, i.e. the more 
strongly will a recessive character be expressed in a mosaic strain. To test this hypothesis 
I compared my cytological data on heterochromatization of certain chromosome sections 
with ^ta on mosaicism in the same stocks obtained by other workers independently. 

The degree of mosaicism for eye colour differs in the to”* and to”® stocks. In to”* 
colourless omma^dia are scattered on a coloured background, so most of the eye surface 
shows the dominant character. In to”® the recessive character prevails, the background is 
colourless, the pigmented ommatidia form coloured spots. In the salivary glan^ of uf"** 
larvae the 3C2 section, which plays an active part in forming pigment in ommatidia, 
M alphigbian tobes and testai, is aWost adjacent to the centromere, and is in a slightly 
heterotAromatic state in 2fl>7 % of the nucld. In the stock this section is near to the 
miun buUc of the proximal inert region of chromosome IV, and in 81*25% of nuclei is in 
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a we!l-ei:presBed h^rociixomatie state {Table 4). In other words^ increasnig betero* 
ckromatisatioii of this active section shifts the character towards the recessive inaiti*> 
festation* 

This hypothesis was further tested by comparing my cytologieal data on heterochroma- 
tiaation of the lABl section, containing the y and oc loci in the chromosome with 
the genetic data of Noujdin (1944) on mosaicism in the same strain (Table 3). These data 
show that mosaicism is intimately connected with a change of the physiological state of 
the active chromosome section, namely, its conversion from the euchromatic to the 
heterochromatic state. This conversion depends on the approximation of this section to 
ike inert region, which causes it to react to different genetioai, developmental, and 
environmental conditions by changing its cycle.* 

D. Heterochromatization and crossing-over 

We saw that heterochromatizati6n is chiefly expressed by an increased thymonucleic 
acid content of the chromosomes and a weakening of the conjugational properties of 
chromonemata. These do not conjugate with one another when in the heterochromatic 
state. These observations led to the suggestion that heterochromatization and euohro- 
matization on the one hand, and the conjugation of chromosomes in meiosis on the other, 
depend on common causes, heterochromatization and the suppression of meiotic conju¬ 
gation being phenomena of the same kind. 

To check this hypothesis I compared the influence of the following factors on these two 
processes: temperature, inert regions, rearrangements which insert inert sections into an 
active region, the position of the centromere, and the parental age. I had for comparison 
my own cytologieal data on the one hand and extensive genetical data on crossing-over 
on the other. 

(1) Influence of temperature 

The development of young sc® larvae at 14 and 30® C. converts the heterochromatic 
state of section 1AB1-20ABC into the euchromatic one (see § B). The thymonucleic acid 
content of the chromonemata decreases, while their conjugational properties increase. 
These observations agree completely with Plough’s (1917,1921) and Mather’s (1939) data 
on the effect of temperature on crossing-over. A decrease of temperature from 26 to 13® C. 
and an increase to 30® C. increases the percentage of crossing-over, which is maximal at 
13 and 30® C. Plough showed that the sensitive stage at which temperature changes are 
effective in altering crossing-over values is that of the early oocytes, i.e. the stage at which 
conjugation occurs. White’s (1934) studies on the influence of temperature on chiasma 
frequency led to similar results. Mather’s more recent work fully substantiated Plough’s, 
and also revealed some important new facts which we shall consider later. 

(2) The influence of inert regions 

The inert regions, mostly confined to the proximal ends of chromosomes, near the centro¬ 
meres, persist in the heterochromatic state during most of the cell cycle. The active regions 

* The numerous other cases of alterations in the normal activity of euchromatic regions approximated to 
the heterochromatic ones (l>ubinin, 1936; Belgovaky, 1938, 1944; Bemerec, 1940,1941; Demereo Sl Slhsynska, 
1937; Kaufinann, 1942; jSchultz & Gaspersson, 1939; Sidorov, 1936 and others) are presumably to be explained 
also in terms of a change of their cycles. The inactivation of the dominant K gene oeourring in the micro* 
nucleus of Pwromecium aureUa (Sonnebom, 1946) must also be dependent upon the shift of the mioronucleus' 
chromosomes towards the mitotic condition. 
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located near the inert ones axe also ha the hete3;ochion»atic ocHidition (aee H A ntua 
inert regions wliioh are heterochmnatic induce heterochxomatinn in nei^bouxing aothre 
8eoti(nui. 

The influence of inert regions on croasing-over has been studied thoroughly. CSrossing* 
over is strongly suppressed in the proximal ends of all dhromosomes (Kikkawa, 1932^ 
Offermann & Muller, 1932; Beadle, 1932), which is prestunably due to a strong decrease 
in the conjugational properties of these regions. 

(3) The influence of chromosomal rearrangements involving the insertion of an inert section 
into the active region 

As shown in § A, when an inert region is inserted into an active one («)**, rsfi) its 
heterochromatization decreases considerably. Complete euchromatization was seen com¬ 
paratively rarely, but heterochromatization of region 20 of the X-chromosome in and 
rs^ was suppressed in almost all nuclei.. The degree of heterochromatization of the inert 
section inserted depends largely on its size. Mather (1939) showed that the percentage of 
crossing-over in inserted inert sections is much increased. His data on crossing-over in the 
inert region 20 in rsfi and sc® fully agree with our data on the heterochromatization of the 
same section (see also Offermann, Stone Sc Muller, 1931; Offermann Sc Muller, 1932; 
Beadle, 1932). 

(4) The influence of the centromere 

I showed (§ B (5)) that the centromere is an agent of heterochromatization, though a less 
effective one than the inert regions. When the active region 3C2 in the m?”*® line is trans¬ 
ferred nearer to the centromere, it imdergoes heterochromatization, thou^ not so 
marked as when it adjoins the inert region of chromosome IV in the line. The degree 
of heterochromatization varies much less between nuclei in line than in where 
the sensitive inert region, responding to slight physiological differences between cells, 
changes the condition of the adjacent 302 region containing the w locus, thus considerably 
increasing its variability. 

Mather’s results (see also Graubard, 1932) on the influence of the inert regions and of the 
centromere on crossing-over fully agree with these observations. He concluded that, 
though crossing-over reduction is largely brought about by the centromere, it is not the 
latter which is responsible for the variation of the crossing-over percentage with tem¬ 
perature, but the influence of the inert regions sensitive to the changiog conditions. In 
the sc® and the rsfi Imes the percentage of crossing-over is more affected by temperature in 
the chromosomal regions into which the inert region has been inserted by inversion than 
at the centromere. These regularities appear to be the same as those observed by me of 
the effect of the centromere and inert regions on heterochromatization, i.e. the centromere 
causes heterochromatization (though a slight one), while variation of heterochromatiza¬ 
tion between nuclei is related to inert regions which show a specific response to the 
phycdological peculiarities of the cells containing them. 

(6) The influence of parental age 

It was found (§ B) that the ageing of the parents causes a progressive heterochroma¬ 
tization in their progeny of the most sensitive inert regions and of the active ones in their 
vicinity. There is reason to suppose that ageing causes a pn^essive heterochromatization 
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of th» cell nnclei in <;!>« parents, aii4iliis process tolls upon the condition of the most 
seiudtive regions in t^eir progeny. A oompatison of this evidence with titafc on the infinenoe 
of age on oroBsing>oyer (Bridges, 1927, 1929) leads to the belief that the two ph^omena 
are parallel. Ageing is aooompanied by a reduction of the capacity of the chromosomes 
for conjtigation and by a drop in the percentage of orossii^-over. 

DieoussioK 

(1) HeterochrimaHzatum as a change ehromoaome Ofcle 

Considering my data on heterochromatization in connexion with out general knowledge of 
chromosome behaviour I conclude that heterochromatization is intimately connected with 
the regular chromosome changes during the cell cycle: The differences in the absorption 
curves of the discoidal and heterochromatic (chromocentral and intertoitial) chromosome 
regions described by Oaspersson (1940a, h, 1941) seem to be due to differences in the 
cycles of these regions. Heterochromatization of the inert regions and the active ones 
which hre located in their vicinity is identical with those changes in the chromosome pro¬ 
perties that ordinarily attend the transition of the nucleus from the metabolic stage to 
division. The heterochromatic chromosome sections (active or inert) are characterized by 
a considerable acceleration of prophasic processes and a considerabb retardation of 
telophasic ones, leading to a great shortening of the metabolic stage of these chromosome 
regions. Heterochromatization is a change of chromosome cycle. 

However, the conditions which may lead to this result vary with the chromosome region. 
If a minute disturbance in the biochemical conditions of the cell is enough to shift the cycle 
of the inert region in either direction, it seems to be more difficult to shift the cycle of the 
active chromosomal regions in the metabolic nucleus. In the cases which I studied it was 
only the inert regions, and those among the active ones which were brought near to them 
by rearrangement, which reacted visibly to changes in intracellular conditions brought 
about by temperature, by an extra T-chromosome, by chromosomal rearrangement, by 
the direction of the cross, or by the age of the parents. 

For the organism as a whole shifts of the chromosome cycle during the metabolic stage 
are of particular importance. Those chromosome regions which remain in the condition of 
heterochromatic mitotic bodies in metabolic nuclei will be ‘inert*. Their activity and 
the role they play in developmental processes will thus be reduced; and if they are strongly 
heterochr omatized they wiU probably be entirely eliminated from these processes as specific 
chromosome regions. When tissues and organs are being developed from cells containing 
them, an effect of physiological ‘loss’ of these regions will be observed, and characters 
determined by them will tend to show a recessive expression. The hypothesis suggested by 
Schultz, who explains mosaicism as a result of chromosomal deficiency for an active region, 
has some physiological grounds. 

(2) Qeneticdl and environmental condUions of the chromosomal cyde 

A study of the heterochromatization of the y-ac section of the chromosome in salivary 

gland nuclei of individuals of constitutions 

sd ^ sd ad , yacv 
Y’ yacv' ad ad 

* you vf dbromoaome attached to the short arm of the T. 
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tion, oonBtent in each cst^iy (TaMe 7) 
and inereasing in the <»dnr given. On analysing these xestdts as te> the cydte of the 
ohrotnosome we find that the dotation of the metabolic stage of this section is shinrtest in 

females^ and longest in females. Tlds series corresponds strictly with the types 

of mosaicism found in these categories of flies by Noujdin (1944). We are thus led to the 
conclusion that the hereditarily conditioned degree of mosaicism of a given category of flies 
is dne to the heredita/ry character of the cycle of their y^-ao section* 

If we oonrider the facts in the light of the interpretation given to the cycle of chromo¬ 
somal regions, we reach the following result: It is not irrelevant to the cycle of a given 
chromosomal region whether it was in a heterozygous or homozygous condition during the 
meiosis of the parents. A y-ac section which underwent meiosis in a homozygous state (in 


Table 7. Hereditary determination of the chromosome cycle of the lABl (y-ac) 
20ABC region in s<fi chromosome 
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Fig. 9. The lABi-20ABC region of the ohromoeomo in female larvae. 


a «c* chromoaome derived from the mother in the cross sc® ? x y ac «<J) has a longer 
metabolic stage in the progeny. A y-oc which underwent meiosis in a heterozygous state, 
being in a heteropyknotic condition (in a sc® chromosome derived from the father in the 
cross y oc 0 $ x sc^ d) bas a shorter metabolic stage in the progeny. In the chromosome 
derived from the father the ynoc region has been heteroohromatized, in that derived from 
the mother it is in the euohromatic condition (Tig. 9). This cytological evidence goes to 
oonfir,m the correctness of Noajdin’s (1944) conclusion as to the genetic heterogeneity of 
chromosomes of homozygous females in the pure line sc®. 
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We ftte thus ied to the oonelosion thet in. tiie case investigated the duration of the 
Btetabolio stage of the y-ac region of the chromosome is hereditarily determined by 
four factors: 

(1) The biochemical nature of the y-ac region. 

(2) Its position relative to the inert region. 

(3) The condition in which it passed through meiosis in the parents. 

(4) The presence in the nucleus of additional inert regions (e.g. in the F-chromosome). 

All these agencies, undarlyit^ the hereditary nature of the chromosome cycles, are 

probably of general significance. The chromosomal cycle is determined genetically, and 
also depends directly on environment (Darlington, 1937, 1942). In the cases which I 
investigated a fall of temperature to 14'’ C. and a rise to 30° C. acted appreciably on the 
heterochromatio condition of the 20 ABO-\ AB 1 regions, with the loci y and oc, thus 
lengthening the metabolic stage of this region. 

The regularities of heterochromatization, namely, (1) its increase in active regions 
adjoining the inert ones, (2) its suppression in inert regions inserted into active ones, 
(3) its varying length in active regions adjoining the inert ones, due to the latter’s sensi¬ 
tivity, (4) its suppression at temperatures of 14 and 30° C., and (5) its increase in the 
progeny with the age of female parents, are all in full accord with the regularities of 
crossing-over (Plough, 1917, 1921; Bridges, 1927, 1929; Kikkawa, 1932; Mather, 1939). 

We have seen why three different phenomena, heterochromatization, mosaicism and 
crossing-over, obey the same regularities: they are all underlain by a single universal 
process. This is the change of the chromosome cycle as a reaction to the change of 
genetical, developmental and environmental conditions. 

Warburg (1938) and others proved the participation of different nucleotides in the 
constitution of the enzymes of cellular respiration. Ostern and his collaborators (1938) 
showed that the yeast nucleic acids may serve as precursors for the coenzyme muscle 
adenylic acid. These facts lead to the conclusion that the different specific nucleotides of 
the respiratory enzymes may have their source in nucleic acids. 

On the other hand, other workers concluded that content and character of nucleic acids 
in the cytoplasm and nucleus depend on the cycle of the nucleus (Caspersson, 1941; 
Caspersson & Schultz, 1938, 1939; Brachet, 1937). According to Brachet there is a re¬ 
ciprocal relation between the ribose- and desoxyribose nucleic acids in the cell. As Schultz 
writes^ ‘the Janus molecule that is the gene, depending upon the material available, 
turns its synthesis on one face to the increase of the nucleic acid component, as at the 
prophases of mitosis; or conversely during the interphases, the protein component is 
synthesized’ (Schultz, 1941). 

These data, along with the results of our investigation, lead to the conclusion that the 
hereditary character of the metabolic process is determined by the hereditary character 
of the chromosome cycle. 

Conclusions 

1. Heterochromatization is a normal change in the chromosome cycle, which indicates 
a transition of chromosome regions to the ‘mitotic’ condition. 

2. Individual chromosome regions pass through their cycle in a relatively independent 
way, displaying heterochromatization at a time when the main nuclear complex is in the 
resjbii^ condition. 
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3. Uiwter definite conditions any cJuromosome logion ina.y become a heterocbromatic 
one in a metabolic ptioleus. By tbe time of metapbase the whole chromosome camp^lsx of 
the nucleus is reduced to this state because of the intracellular conditions. 

4. The conditions of precocious heterochromatisation are not the same for all chromo¬ 
some regions. For sensitive inert regions and for active regions located in their close 
proximity, the slightest changes in the biochemical condition of the cell^ of which we have 
no intimate knowledge, are sufficient to change their cycle to either side. The cycle of 
active chromosome regions remote from the centromere in the metabolic nucleus is changed 
with much greater difficulty. 

6. The nucleus responds in the same way to changes in environmental, developmental 
and genetical conditions, namely, by changing its cycle. In the cases investigated, the 
inert regions, including 20 ABC, and the adjoining active regions, section l^Sl with the 
loci y and ac, responded to the alteration of developmental conditions due to temperature, 
the introduction of an additional y-ehromosome, the direction of the cross, or the age of 
parents, by changing their cycle. 

6. Changes in the cycle of the chromosome at the stage of metabolic nucleus are of 
particular importance for the organism as a whole. In mosaic lines, the reduction of the 
metabolic stage in a given chromosome region (l^Bl, 302) taking place as a result of 
heterochromatization, effects the trend of the development of the character connected 
with a given region towards the recessive manifestation of the character. 

7. Within a single tissue, the degree of heterochromatization of the same chromosome 
section {IABI-20ABC, 302-101) varies according to the cell, displaying a mosaic 
picture. The percentage of heterochromatization in each separate mosaic line has a rather 
constant value. 

8. The mosaic manifestation of a character is a result of the variability of the cycles of 
inert regions and of regions situated near them in chromosomes of the various cells of the 
same tissue. 

9. The hereditary nature of the duration of the metabolic stage of a given chromosome 
section is determined by four agents: (1) its position in the chromosome with respect to 
the sensitive inert region, (2) its state during the meiosis in the parents, (3) the presence 
in the nucleus of additional inert regions (e.g. y-chromosome), and (4) its biochemical 
nature. 

10. The duration of the metabolic stage of the y-ac section in the sc^ chromosome in all 
the cases examined can, according to the percentage of heterochromatization, be expressed 
by the following series: 

sc® scfi s(fi sd^ y dcv 

XY ^ yacv s(r sc^ 

This series fully corresponds to the types of mosaicism (as determined for the respective 
categories of flies by Noujdin, 1944). 

11. The nuclear cycle is a subtle hereditary intracellular mechanism, Idle duration of 
whose separate stages controls the course of the morphogenetic developmental processes. 
It is also the mechanism by means of which the cell nucleus responds to the varying 
environmental condition. The actual direction of development is determined by the real 
course of the hereditary nuclear and cellular cycles under definite developmental conditions. 

12. Three phenomena, heterochromatization, crossing-over, and mosaicism, are thus 
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A DUPLICATION AND A DESTCIENCY IN OENOTHERA 
By D. G. CATCHESIDB, Botany School, Cambrige 
(With Six Text-%urea) 

1. Im'RODUcrnoN 

In the study of the P*-8 position effect in Oenothera blandina (Catoheside, 1946, Table 1) 
a number of exceptional plants with modified expressions of the position effect abnormal 
in their inheritance were found. The evidence shows that in these plants the P^-8 region 
of the chromosome was duplicated. In addition corresponding deficiencies were found. 

The term ‘duplication’ has been used for any genetic situation in which a small part of 
a chromosome has undergone doubling within the haploid set. A considerable variety of 

Intercturomosomal duplications 

. o. . . o-- 

-0-EZ3- CBE3 

(«) (b) 


Intrachromosomal duplications 


<^il— —— o — — r-sB 



(i) -O-«S=)- (i)- O - K/: VA I - 

(ii) -O-ED—OSI- (ii)-O- fA I Bl - 

(d) (e) 

Fig, 1. Principal types of duplication possible in chromosomes. The centromere is shown by means of a circle 
and the duplicate segments by oblongs, the two ends of which are distinguished by shading. 

such duplications may be expected. The more frequently studied cases are those in which 
the duplication is itOer-chromosomal, that is, the two duplicate chromosome portions are 
attached to separate centromeres. Two cases may be distinguished in this group. In one 
(Fig. lo) the duplication is inserted into another normal chromosome different from that 
from which it has been derived. Cytological evidence of this is provided by pairing and 
chiasma formation in haploids, e.g. of Oenothera (Catcheside, 1932). An example studied 
in DroaophUa mdanogaster by Dobzhansky (1934) is Dp (1; 3) 126, in which a section of 
the X-chromosome from r to the right of B has been inserted into the third chromosome 
between st and c«. In the other type (Fig. 16) the duplication is present as an extra 
fragment chromosome, as in certain clones of FrUiUoria mperialis (Darlington, 1930) and 
numerotis genetic stocks of Drosophila mdanogaster such as Dp (1;/) 1^ which has a 
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large duplication two-thirds the length of the IT-chtomosome (Morgan, 1938). Bridges k 
Brehme (1944) list many others. 

Less frequently studied, but no less important, are those cases in which the duplication 
is intra-ckromosomal, with the two portions attached to the same centromere. well- 
known ‘repeats’ observed in the salivary chromosomes of Z>. mdemogaster (Bridges, 1935) 
come into this group. In these cases, the duplicated portions may be either nm-eontiguom 
or conHguous (Fig. 1 e). Non-contiguous duplications may be within the same chromosome 
arm (Fig. 1 d) or in separate chromosome arms (Fig. 1 c). FinaUy, the two portions may be 
arranged in the same sense ((i) in Fig. 1) with respect to the centromere and be direct, or in 
oppofflte, i.e. relatively inverted, senses {(ii) in Kg. 1) and be reverse. Thus in the intra- 
chromoBomal group six types of duplication should be distinguishable. In D. mdano- 
gaster, the two contiguous types are represented by Bar (Bridges, 1936), Hairy wing 
(Demerec k Hoover, 1939) and Confluens (Schultz, 1941), which are direct, and by eyeless- 
Dominant (Bridges, 1935) and Star-asteroid (Lewis, 1945), which are reverse. 


Table 1. Products of exceptional types of pairing and crossing-over 
in intra-ehromosomcd duplications 


Produots of 


r 


Type of 

intra-chromoaomal 

duplication 


Inter-arm direct 


Inter-arm reverse 


Intra-ohromosomal pairing with 
crossing-over between duplicate 
segments in same chromatid 
Inversion of r^on between duplicate 
segments 

Centric ring chromosomes of region be¬ 
tween duplicate segments + acentric 
rod 


Intra-arm non-contiguous Acentric ring of region between dupli- 
Direot cate segments + centric deficient chro¬ 

mosome 

Beverse Inversion of region between duplicate 

segments 

Intra-arm contiguous Acentric ring -f- centric chromosomes 

Direct (‘Tandem’) with duplication singularized 

Reverse Inversion of region 


’ ' “ ' ' ' '■ ■ 'V 

Unequal pairing of two homologous 
chromosomes 

or Intra-ohromosomal pairing with 
crossing-over between duplicate seg- 
' ments in sister chromatids 
Duplication-deficiency chromosomes for 
regions distal to duplicate segments 
Dicentric -f acentric chromosomes 


Contiguous direct duplication of region in- 
dud^ duplicate segments + centric de¬ 
ficient chromosome 
Dicentric + acentric chromosomes 

Contiguous direct triplication + singular¬ 
ized chromosome 
Dicentric+acentric chromosomes 


Some duplications can arise by crossing-over from others. In general this is a special 
property of the intrachromosomal duplications, but in D. mdanogaster, inter-arm duplica¬ 
tions of the Jf-chromosome may arise from interchromosomal ones. Thus Dp (1; 1) 100, 
described by Morgan (1938), has the duplication attached to the right end of the X\ it 
arose by crossing-over in an attached-JT female carrying the duplication fragment of 
Dp{l-,f)m. 

The intra-chromosomal duplications have various important properties, dependent upon 
pairing of the homologous duplicate segments in various ways followed by chiasma 
formation between the paired duplicate segments. The consequences are summarized in 
Table 1, the behaviour particular to our present case being described in more detail in 

§ 4 ^* 


2. Proof of the duplication in Oenotbera blmndjna , ,, 

The origin of the plants, later interpreted as carrjnng a P-8 duplication, was as follows, 
li^en A P'j -t-P* plants, showing a P' sepal colour variegation with deep red patbhes on 
a green background (Fig. Id of previous paper), were pollinated by -f-P* plants, a wmalf 
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fTacstifai df the progeny proved to be of a novd and npexpeoted type, which may be galled 
X. Their sepals had deep red patolws on a medium red background (B^. le of previous 
paper) and the gametes carrying the abnormality were pollen lethal and nearly inviable. 
as megaspores. These plants had 14 chromosomes add possessed the interchange, and were 
not distinguishable cytologically from the normal interchange plants. 

If we consider the petal colour phenotypes in type X plants coming from interchange 
heterosygotes with different 8 locus compositions and receiving +P* « in their regular 
3.4 chromosome the following facts appear. The X plants from A P' Sj+ P* Sx +P* 9 
have yellow petals (X-1); those from A P' 8 I+P‘‘ ax +P* s have variegated yellow and 
sulphur petals (X-2); and those from A P' sj+P* S x + P* a have yellow petals (X-3). 
Now the X-3 plants must have an 8 gene in the 3.11 chromosome and this'chromosome 
must have received it from the 3.4 chromosome of the parent by crossing-over. Equally 
the X-2 plants have an S gene in their 3.11 chromosome, this time from the 3.11 chromo¬ 
some of the parent. While X-2 and X-3 each have an 8 gene in their 3.11 chromosomes, 
there must be a difference between their 3.11 chromosomes since the phenotypic appear¬ 
ance of the petals is different in the two kinds of plants. 

The explanation is finally shown when we consider progenies of X-1 plants that have 
been pollinated by +P* a (Table 4 a). In this case, numerous cross-overs of 8 from the 
3.11 chromosome to the 3.4 chromosome result in yellow-petalled non-interchange plants. 
The complementary cross-overs, in which chromosome 3.11 should have received a from 
chromosome 3.4, yield X-t 3 q)e plants with variegated yellow and sulphur petals. Therefore 
the 3.11 chromosomes of these cross-over plants still possess each an 8 gene, although 
they have each lost an 8 gene by crossing-over. The inference is that each of these 3.11 
chromosomes possessed initially two 8 genes. Hewse, the 8 locua in the 3.11 chromoaome of 
the N.-type plants is duplicated. Thus X-1 plants were 8 S/s, X-2 plants 8 aja and X-3 
plants 5 S/s, the locus of the interchange break being to the left of the duplication. 

Further, the S gene is subject to position effect variegation only when it is situated in 
the proximal, or left-hand, segment of the duplication. This is shown by different pheno¬ 
types of the X-2 and X-3 plants. 

That the P locus is also duplicated cannot be proved quite so directly. The medium red 
background to the sepals is circumstantial evidence that the plants carry a P* gene on 
each of their 3.11 and 3.4 chromosomes, while the deep red patches are evidence of the 
presence of P*' in addition. Further evidence is provided by the facts that X plants arising 
from A P* 81+P' 8x +P'‘ a have wholly deep red sepals and yellow petals, while those 
from A P*81+P' ax +P* a have wholly deep red sepals and variegated petals. The 
indication is that these X plants have P^ in the distal segment of the duplication, where it 
is not subject to variegation. The most satisfactory evidence would be provided by the 
progenies of the duplication A F' Fj+P*, but these plants have not yet been available. 

Recurrence of the same structural abnormality requires a regular origin by exceptional 
pairing and crossing-over. The origin of a duplication is most easily accounted for by 
unequal crossing-over, and this in turn requires a pre-existing duplication, i.e. a structural 
pecidiarity that permits asymmetrical pairing. In the present case the duplication must 
be within tiie same arm and be direct, otherwise the products of unequal pairing (see 
Table 1) would be functionally or mechanically inviable. It is most probable that the pre¬ 
existing dupHoation was of the non-contiguous type, otherwise the normal chromosomes 
would already have a P -8 duplication and the X types would therefore be triplicatiopit 
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(^mplemeataiy to tiie duplioa^on ire should expect to recover s dehcient chromosome, 
provided it is haplo-viable. lu the cultures, a deficieucy of the F-S region has appeared 
several tunes. It provides corroborative evidence for the suggested method of ori{pn of 
the duplication. 

The 3.11+4.12 interchange, from heterozygotes of which the duplication arises, 
originated through X-radiation of a normal pollen grain having chromosomes 3.4 and 
11 ,12. It is necessary to decide whether the non-contiguous dupHoation occurs naturidly 
in Oenothera Uandina or whether it was instead induced at the same time as the inter¬ 
change. In favour of the former is the fact that the deficiency arises rarely from normal 
Uandma itself which has never been in association with the interchange. It is imknown 
whether the duplication also appears in normal Uandina, mainly because there has been 
no ready method available for its recognition. It is to be hoped that some fairly reliable 
method of recognition through an effect on pollen fertility may become available. 

, 3. Behaviour of the P*-S deficiency 

Plants heterozygous for this deficiency are phenotypically distinct from normal O. Uandina 
most conspicuously by their possession of nearly green buds. The whole plant is of a 
markedly brighter green and has a characteristically different habit. The leaves are rela¬ 
tively broader, and the plant is branched at about half-way up the stem rather than from 


Plant 

Table 2. 
Genotype 

Progenies of deficiency plants 
Type of progeny 

Progenies 

70/40 in 2 

+ D//+P* 


21 P* P* blandina 

93/34 U 3 

+iy/+p« 

iiiy/+p* 

Backcross by P* P* Uandina 

27 P* P* Uandina 

Zl P*P* blandina 

09/40 V 13 


27 P* P* Uandina 

Backcross by P* P* blandina 

20 P* P* Uandina, 1 trisomic 


the base. The anthers are thin and half the pollen is sterile, being empty and smaller than 
the normal pollen. Normal Uandina is homozygous for the gene P* and therefore shows 
broad medium red stripes on the sepals; the fiower buds are thus predominantly a medium 
red colour. Plants heterozygous for the deficiency have green sepals with a slight red 
flush in their upper halves. Such plants, heimzygous for P*, which have nearly green 
flower buds at the beginning of the season, become somewhat redder later in the season 
when the weather is cooler. There is little or no difference in bud pigmentation between 
plants hemizygous for P* and those that are P* P or P* p. A deficiency for the P* locus 
gives an effect similar to the P and p allelomorphs in respect to bud colour. 

The deficiency also includes the neighbouring S locus. S 8 plants and hemizygous 8 
plants have yellow petals, while s s and hemizygous s plants have sulphur coloured (pale 
yellow) petals. 

Plants heterozygous for the deficiency fail to transmit it either through the pollen or 
through the embryo sac so far as is known. However, rather small numbers of progeny 
have so far been grown. The available data are collected in Table 2. The 50% of bad 
pollen evidently represents the expected deficiency pollen which has been killed by the 
deficiency. Since the deficiency is completely lethal to the pollen, the selfed families may 
be employed as though they were backcrosses to normal Uandina as pollen parent. Hence 
there were no deficient eggs in a sample of 138 tested. It is improbable (P=O’Ol level) that* 
more than 6"2 such eggs could have been expected and therefore it is probable that 
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d«fioient eggs ace not more than 3-8% of all funetional eggs in plants hetecozygons fox the 
deficien<!y. 

The absence of functional defici^cy enabryo-sacs requires a special explanation. The 
mere fact that zygotes heterozygous for the deficiency can arise shows that the defidenoy 
is not lethal to the megaspore, embryo-sac or egg per ee. Probably, instead, the deficiency 
megaspore is at a total (or nearly total) disadvantage relative to a normal gamete in 
competition for the production of an embryo-sac. A Renner effect may be expected or else 
a polarized segregation. Relative to a duplication gamete, however, it may be at a less 
serious disadvantage. In the origin of the deficiency by imequal crossing-over at mega- 
sporogenesis a corresponding duplication should arise, and the two would come into 
competition in embryo-sac formation in at least a proportion of the megaspore tetrads in 
which they originate. 

Similar plants with a P*-S deficiency in an interchange, 3.11 chromosome also occur 
(Table 2). Occasionally chimerical plants that are partly deficient and partly normal have 
also been observed. None has so far been analysed by growing progenies from it, 
but in all cases the appearance of the two parts of the plant suggests that the defideut 
sector has been derived from the normal sector by somatic loss of the P*-S region. In no 
case was a whole chromosome missing, so it appears that we may be dealing with a case of 
intCachromosomal somatic crossing-over of a type analogous to that postulated in Table 1. 

4. Behaviour of the P*-S duplication 

So far the duplication has been found only in interchange, 3.11 chromosomes where it may 
be detected by the reaction of the distal segment with the proximal segment in which P* 
(or P') and S are subject to position effects. If the interchange is represented by the letter 
A and the normal chromosomes by 4 - , a plant that is A P*l+P* otAP^/+P* shows variega¬ 
tion in its sepal colour with patches of red sharply separated by green tissue. In A P*l -f- P* 
the red is a medium tone, while in A P^j + P* the red is a deep one. Similarly in A /S/+s 
the petals are variegated yellow and pale yellow (sulphur colour), the boundaries again 
being sharply defined. 

When the P*-S segment is duplicated, sixteen gametic types of the duplication (Table 8) 
may be expected, depending upon the allelomorphs present at the four available loci. 
Several have been recognized and others may have occurred, but the evidence respecting 
them is inconclusive. Plants heterozygous for the interchange-with-duplication (hereafter 
referred to as A-Dp) are not distinguishable by any conspicuous characters of habit or 
foliage from corresponding plants lacking the duplication (referred to as A). There are 
slight differences, but it is doubtful whether they allow a reliable diagnosis. Two of the 
genotypes that have been identified are A P^ S P* Sj + P* and A P^ 8 P‘ sf + P* s. Both 
produce a type of sepal variegation in which the dark red areas of epidermal tissue are 
separated by medium red tissue instead of green tissue. It is as though the P* genes 
painted in a medium red background to the dark red patches due to the P' gene. This is 
the phenotypic effect that led ultimately to the recognition of the duplication.* The 
former genotype produces entirely yellow petals, the latter produces variegated yellow- 
sulphur petals. 

* I am greatly indebted to Br K. Mather (John Innes Hcartioultural Institution) for his suggestion of what 
has proved to be the composition of these plants* His idea was baaed upon knowledge of the patterns produced 
by two different flower-variegating genes together in the same plants of AnHrthimum. v 



4'Dp appeiiro to be letbal to pollen gnuas. Heterozygotes, A'DpI 4 *, have oonid4«MUy 
in excess of 50% bad pollen, actually about 60-70% bad compared the 20% found 
in ^e normal intexohange heterozygotes, Al-¥. In confirmation is the fact tiiat A-Df 
gametes are not transmitted through the poUm (Table 3b). Further A-Djp megaspores 
are at a marlced disadvantage in competition with + megaspores, for A-Dp gametes 
constitute only a small minority of the functional eggs (Table 3 a). This is one the 
factors that makes work with the dupUoation rather txoublesome. 


Table 3a. Progenies of A-Dp P*l+P* x +P*j+P* 


Progeny 


Family 

Parents 

\P*I+P^ 

+i^/+P* AP*I^P* ADpP^P*I^P* 


72/40 XI 8x1/4011 

135 

1 1 17 

njis, 

72/40 XI8 X1/4012 

106 

8 

22/43 

23/4211 x26/4213 

36 

1 1 1 

23/43 

23/4211x26/42 1 3 

11 

f 

24/43 

23/4211x26/42*13 

53 

3 

14/44 

22/43 1 8 x 2/43 1 3 

66 

1 . 6 

lfl/44 

24/4311x2/43 1 3 

89 

4 

21/44 

21/43 1 9 x 2/43 1 5 

44 

3 

34/44 

11/43119x2/4313 

11 

♦ » • 

36/44 

11/43111x2/4313 

26 

t « • 

23/46 

14/44 1 6 x 6/44 1 2 

112 

4 4 

2BI46 

19/44IV 7x6/441 2 

66 

1 1 

29/45 

19/44 m 22 x 6/44 1 2 

66 

2 . 4 

30/45 

19/4411120 x 6/44 1 2 

70 

2 

31/45 

21/4411x6/44 1 4 

91 

1 . 2 

32/45 

25/4412x6/4414 

31 

. a a • 

33/46 

33/44 U 18x6/4412 

22 

1 

34/45 

33/44IV 14x6/441 2 

21 

» * • 

35/45 

33/44 VII 12x6/4412 

65 

1 . 6 


Totals 

1120 

15 2 68 


Table 3 b. Progenies of 

A-DpP^ P^I^P^ 




Progeny 

A 

Family 

Parents 


+P'I+P* AP’l+P* A-DpP'P*l+P‘ 

15/44 

2/43 1 3 x 22/43 1 3 

50 

• * • 

17/44 

2/43 1 3 x 24/4311 - 

72 

• • • 

22/45* 

6/44 1 2x14/44 1 6 

174(96i8^) 

1 (1 S) . 



(71 s) 



Totals 

296 

1 


* This lamily from +P*/ + jp* x A-Dp S P*SI -\-P^ e; % plante failed to flower. 


5. The origin of the dbpioibncy and the dupucation 

The repeated independent occurrence of what is undoubtedly the same deficiency (12 
noted, but records probably incomplete) or the same duplicatiion (24 recorded) requires a 
regular origin by crossing-over. We have seen that the facts can be accounted for if it is 
supposed ihat chromosome 3.4 of 0. blandma has in arm 3 a small non-contiguous direct 
duplication with the two regions, and x^, in one chromosome arm disposed either side 
of the P*~S region (Fig. 2 a). If pairing at zygotene in the 3.4 bivalent is occasionally 
irregular so that the segment of one chromosome pairs with the a:, segment of Ihe other 
and if crossing-over occurs in these abnormally associated segments, the cross-over pro¬ 
ducts would be respectively a duplication and a deficiency. The duplication would have 
the structure i.x^P*Sx^P*Sx^S (Fig. 26) and the deficiency the structure 4.*, 3 
(Fig, 2 c). The bivalent giving such products would have a characteristic unequal chiasma 
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^Hg. 3). Stwh bivAl^ts have itot jbeen seen in diploid 0. Umdim and mi^i> be diffieulti 
<rf detection if the segment % F*8 were cytolo^o^y very short. 

The occurrence of the dut>lioation in the normal Uandim chromosome set has not been 
observed. The phenotype of a plant heterozygous for such a duplication is a matter for 
conjecture. Analogy with the duplications recognized suggests it would be little if at all 
different in appearance from normal 0. blandina. 

Table 4 a. Progmiei of A-Dp S P* Sf-i-P* sx +P* «/-f P* s 
Phenotype* +P*S +P»* +P'S +P'a A-DpP^S A-DpP^Sf A-DpP^'i 

Family 

28/46 82 30 4 . 1 3 

Tablb 4b. ProgenieB of A-Dp P^ S P* sj + P* sx +P* sj+P* s 


Phenotypes 

y 

+P>S +P*I 

+ P^8 

+P's 

A-DpP^S A-Dp S’ 

A-DpP<^t 


(66) 

1 


1 


29146 

(66) 

2 


3 

i 

30/45 

(70) 

2 




UI45 

(21) 

. 


, , 


36/45 

(66) 

.(1) 


.(2) 4 

, 

Totals 

(287) 

6(1) 


.(2) 8 

1 




_P\S_ 


V“/ 

(by 


V«l 

P*S 

-CZH--4--C 

P^S 

Z34--KZ3- 



(c) 


O 


Fig. 2. Inferred structures of chromosome 3.4: {a) normal, (6) with P-8 duplication, (c) with P-8 deficiency 



Fig. 3e T 3 rpe of unequal bivalent expected to follow unequal pairing of duplicate segments. 

All the duplications observed have originated in plants heterozygous for the 3.11-4.12 
interchange that produces a position effect at the P and 8 loci. All the duplications occur¬ 
red in the 3.11 chromosome of the interchange gamete and the presence of the extra 
segment was detected by its reaction with the position affected segment contiguous with it. 

Actually, when unequal crossing-over occurs in a heterozygous interchange four ab¬ 
normal products are possible, namely, (1) duplication in interchange 3.11 chromosome, 
(2) duplication in normal 8.4 chromosome, (3) deficiency in interchange 3.11 chromosome 
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«ncl (4) defidenoy in nomal S.4 ohromosome. All except t 3 rpe (2) have been found. 
Types (2) and (4) should be identical witii those arising from unequal crossing over in 
normal O. blanAim. 

The origin of these four possible types depends upon the fact that two kinds of unequal 
cross-over figure ought to be possible. These are shown in Fig. 4. Clearly the expected 
duplications in an interchange chromosome should have the P-S segment (P^ Sj of Fig. 4) 
of the original interchange chromosome proximal to the P-S segment {P^S^ of Fig. 4) 
&om the original normal chromosome. 

. Unequal cross-over figure Unequal cross-over products 



Fig. 4. Types of unequal pairing capable of yielding by crossing-over: (a) interchange-duplication 
and (b) interchange-deficiency chromosomes. 

Table 5. Genotypes^ phenotypes, cross-over duplication products and 
origins of duplications in Oenothera blandina 
Expected A-Dp cross-overs from 



Genotype of 

Expected 

phenotype 

heterozygote A-Dpj +P* a 

Most likely A/ -k- 
, genotype yielding 


gamete 

with 

+ PU 

Genotypes 

Phenotypes 

A-Dp chromosome 

1 

A^]>pP*SP*B 

1 

AP*S 

2 

II 

AP^8I+P»S 

2 

P^SPU 

II 

P*S* 

— 

— 

A P»SI^P*8 

3 

P»SP^ 8 

in 

P^S 

4 and 2 

IV and II 

AP»SI+P^S 

4 

P^SP^s 

IV 

P^S* 

2 

II 

AP^SI-hP^s 

5 

P*sP^8 

1 

P^8 

6 

V 

A 1^8l + P»8 

6 

P*8P^8 

V 

P*8 

— 

— 

A P^8l^P*8 

7 

P^sP^S 

III 

P^S 

8 and 6 

VI and V 

AP*8l+P^8 

8 

P*8P^8 

VI 

P^8 

6 

V 

AP»8l-\-P^a 

9 

P^SP^S 

VII 

prerjg 

10 

VIII 

AP^8I^P»8 

10 

P^8P»8 

VIII 

prerjs* 

— 

— 

AP^8I+P»8 

11 

P^SP^S 

III 

P^8 

12 and 10 

IV and VIII 

AI^8I-^P^8 

12 

P^SP^s 

IV 

prs^ 

10 

VIII 

AP^Bl-^^P^a 

13 

P^8P»S 

VII 

prers 

14 

IX 

AP^8l+P*8 

14 

P^ 8 P* 8 

IX 

prerg 

— 

— 

AP^8l-i-P*8 

15 

P^sP^S 

III 

prs 

16 and 10 

VI and VIII 

A P^8l + P^8 

16 

P^ 8 1^8 

VI 

P^8 

14 

IX 

AP^ali^P^a 


In Table 6 are listed all the sixteen possible interchange chromosome duplications, 
together with their expected phenotypes (numbers I-IX) when combined with -f P* s. 
It win be noticed that four phenotypes (II, V, VIII and IX) should each have a unique 
genotype, four others (1, IV, VI and VII) should each have two genotypes, while one 
phenotype (III) should have four genotypes. In the fifth column of this table are given 
the genotypes of the most probable interchange heterozygote parents (A/-f) deduced on 
the principles enunciated above (Fig. 4). When the observed duplications are tabulated « 
on this basis (Table 6) it is found that nineteen are of the expected composition and only 
five are exceptional, requiring a more complicated origin that will not be discussed at 
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present. That majority are of the expected types cons^tutes an wgoment singly in 
la’vnour of the above framework of principles. 

It see^ poBfflbk that where a given phenotype includes two or four genotypes, the 
latter might be distinguishable by means of the kinds of croas-overs arising from an- 
A-Dpl + P* a heterozygote and observed in a baokcross to +F* * Uandina. Two types erf 
pairing may be expected in such a heterozygote. In one case (Kg. 6o) the distal duplicate 
segment of the interchange 3.11 chromosome pairs with the corresponding region of the 
normal 3.4 chromosome, in the other case (Kg. 66) the proidmal segment of 3.11 is so 


Table 6. Relation between genMype of duplications observed and the 
interchange heterozyg<ae8 that have generated them 


laterohAnge 

heterozygote 

parent 

AP*8I+P^8 

AP^SI+P»s 

A'l^sl-hP*8 

AP'SI^P^S 


Duplications observed 


Expected 

_ 


(Composition 
ADpP»8P^S 
A-DpP^aPU 
A^Dp P^sP^S 
A-DpP»SP^8 
A-Dp P^ 8 P*S 


Phenotype 
with 
AP^8 
A P^*^ 8* 
APrtta 
AP^8* 
AP^^S 


Not expected 


No.^ 

f — 

Phenotypt 

observed 

Composition 

with 

2 

A-DpP'SP^S 

AP^S 

5 

2 

A-Dp P'13) S* 

AP^*rs 

9 

1 

A-DpP*3P>a 

AP^8 


No data are available to show whether the proximal iSfdoous gene was 8 or 0 , 


No' 

observed 

2 

1 

2 




Fig. 6. The two types of pairing possible between an interchange-duplication 
chromosome and a normal chromosome. 

paired. FoUowing crossing-over in the first type the interchange chromosome product 
would carry the duplication, and would have s or P* and s replacing the P and 8 locus 
genes present in the distal part of the duplication. The expectations listed in columns 3 
and 4 of Table 6 have been deduced on this basis. Crossing-over in the other type of 
pairing would yield an interchange chromosome without the duplication and with s or P‘ 
and « replacing the P and 8 locus genes present in the proximal part of the parent duplica¬ 
tion. The records suggest that the former type of pairing is by far the commoner one, 
very few of the cross-overs losing the duplication in the process of their production. The 
data are, however, not highly critical on the point. The facts are that A-Dp P' P*/+P» 
gave only 2 A P* chromosomes compared with bSA-DpP'P* chromosomes, while 
A-Dp P* P^l+P* gave 18 A-Dp P* P^ compared with 10 A P» or A-Dp P» P» chromo¬ 
somes (of which probably a majority carried the duplication). It appears that crossing- 
over between the P-8 region of a normal chromosome and the distal P-8 region of an 
A-Dp chromosome is exceptionally frequent. This is also demonstrated by the structurally 






faomosBygoiis j^rog^nj (f?). the behaviour supports the view that iu Ckwtlmu pairing 
normally commmces at the ends of the ehromosomes and progresses towards the 
centromere. 

6. Position bwbct in the ouplioation 

The genes P* or pad S when adjacent to the interchange break are subject to a position 
effect of the variegation type, lliese genes show the same behaviour when they ate in the 
interchange-duplication {A-Dp) chromosome, but only if they are in the proximal segment 
of the duplication. When the genes are in the distal segment of the duplication they show 
no variegation. This is demonstrated by A-Dp P* P**/ -f P* plants which have entirely deep 
red sepals whereas A-Dp P« P^/-i-P® plants have regular medium red striped buds, and 
by A^Dp s SI-^8 plants which have wholly yellow petals while A-Dp ssj^s plants have 
sulphur petids. An A-Dp P^ P*/-f P« plant has sepals with patches of deep red disposed 
like the red patches of A P^j -I- P*. The intervening areas are uniformly a medium red such 
as would be expected if the P« genes were uniformly pigmenting the sepals as in + P*/ -h P* 
and not showing a variegation as in A P^j 4- P®, with greeh tissue intervening between the 
blocks of medium red. If both P^ and P® in the A-Dp chromosome were showing variega¬ 
tion one would expect to see at least some small well-defined green areas where the deep 
red of P*" variegation and the medium red of P® variegation were both absent. 

Thus there is a difference in position effect of the same genes in the two sections of the 
A-Dp chromosome. Whatever determines the variegation position effect, presumed to be 
heterochromatinization sometimes inhibiting the gene, it is evident that it does not 
spread beyond the end of the proximal segment. Further it is improbable that the and 
ajj segments are heterochromatic, otherwise one would expect that the P and S genes within 
the distal segment of the A-Dp chromosome would also show variegation. The duplication 
has therefore rather little significance for the interpretation of the position effect. It does 
show that the effect cannot depend upon the non-contiguous duplicate segments of the 
A chromosome and confirms the belief that the position effect depends solely on the genes 
being adjacent to heterochromatin, 

7. Cbossino-ovek in the duplication 

A detailed consideration of the various duplication genotypes and their progenies is hardly 
profitable at the present time since rather few critical data have been obtained. It is 
possible that no less than eight of the gametic types {numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 9,10,13 and 14) 
have occurred in the cultures, but experiments have been confined to just a few of them 
(especially numbers 3, 9 and 10). The available evidence shows that crossing-over in a 
duplication heterozygote is very peculiar, partly because it mainly involves the distal 
segment of the duplication (see § 4) and partly because crossing-over is very free giving 
recombination fractions apparently in excess of 60%. 

'Tables 7 a and 7 b incorporate the data available from the backcrosses 

A-Di?P®P**/ + P®x+P®/-fP® and A^Dp P^ S P^ sj^PUx ^P^ s/^P^ s. 

Confining attention to the normal, non-interchange and presumably non-duplication 
progeny there are seventy-eight cross-overs between P^ and the interchange locus out of a 
total of 166 plants, i.e. 47 % recombination. Further, there are fourteen cross-overs betwo©*^ ^ 
8 and the interchange locus in a total of 127 plants, i.e. 11% recombination. The latter, 
most surprisingly, is about the same as the 8-6% found in A Sj^s heterozygotes. 

. I 



la duplicatum of l^e type A-’Dp JP’’ P*/+P* (Table Sa), 16 ctoss-overs betwem P' 
^e locus of the interchaqge were found ia a total of 1136 plants, i.e. 1*3 % reoomhiaa-: 
tion, again a value close to the 1*76% found ia^ P^Z+P* plants. In one family (Table 4 a) 
there were 86 cross-overs between the distal S locus and the interchange locus in a total 
oi 116 plants, i.e. 74% recombination. A reciprocal (Table 3 b) showed 96 cross-overs 

Table 7 a. Progenies of A-Dp P^ P^j+P*x + P*l + P* 


Progeny 


Family 

Parents 

^ — _A_ 

+P*/+P* +J»/+P* AP*I+P^ 

A^DpP*P^I+P^ 

1/41 

69/40 n 12 self 

5 

19 

1 



2/41 

69/40II12 X 1/40 I 2 

6 

12 


1 


36/44 

12/43 in 38 X 2/43 1 3 

9 

2 


1 


37/44 

13/43 mix 2/43 1 5 

15 

11 


2 


38/44 

13/4311136 x 2/43 1 8 

6 

6 


5 



13/43IV 2x2/4316 

20 

12 

4 

1 


41/44 

14/48IV 13x2/4316 

4 

5 


1 


43/44 

15/43 V7x2/4318 

28 

30 

6 

7 



Totals 

88 

78 

10 

18 



♦ Some or all these plants may be A- 




Table 7b. Progenies of A-Dp P^ S P sj + P* s x +P* sj+P'’ s 


Phenotype +P*S ^P*s 8 

Family 

+i»s A-Dp{1)P>8» 

A^DpP^S^ 

miu 

0 (!)• 8 



2 


1 

ZljU 

1 (2) 12 



11 


2 

38/44 

2 4 

1 


5 


6 

Z9IU 

3 17 

2 


10 

4 

1 

41/44 

4 

3 


2 


1 

43/44 

2 (9) 17 

• 

m 

21 

3(3) 

6(1) 

Totals 

8 (12) 62 

6 

(9) 

51 

7(3) 

16(1) 

* Numbers in brackets are of plants that failed to 

flower and so could not be scored 

for 8, 


Interchange 



Fig. 6. Preliminuy genetical and cytological mapa of the interobange-duplioation chromosome. 


amongst 167 plants, i.e. 57*6% recombination. These are undoubtedly excessive estimates 
due to s gametes being less viable than S gametes. Material in which the viability effect 
can be estimated is not yet available, so the further consideration of the linkage map of 
the duplication (Kg. 6) and of the possibility of recombination exceeding 60% must be 
deferred. However it does appear that there are local changes in ease of crossing-over 
along the chromosome. 


8. SUMUABT 

A direct contiguous duplication of the P*-S region of chromosome arm 3 in Oenothera 
biandina has been found genetically in the interclumge chromosome 3.11. Twenty-four 
separate ooourrentes of it in the progeny of the interchange heterozygote have been 


110 A duplication and a deficiencyi in Oenothera 

observed and indicate that the duplication must arise by unequal crossing-over. A 
corresponding deficiency of the region from chromosomes 3.4 and 3.11 has also been 
found. Crossing-over within the duplication is surprisingly frequent and exhibits various 
anomalies. 
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1. Introduction 


Muller (1916) first demonstrated interference between cross-overs in Drosophila. In 1931 
Haldane, by consideration of the variance of chiasma frequency data from a ijumber 
of plants, showed that interference is also a property of chiasmata. The correspondence 
between these two discoveries is one among the many arguments for the identity of. 
cross-overs and chiasmata. 


Abundant evidence is now to hand which proves the existence of cross-over or chiasma 
interference within the chromosome arm on one side of the centromere. However, when 
both chromosome arms separated by the centromere are considered together, most of the 
evidence, both genetical and cytological, demonstrates independence of the two (Mather, 
19366). Two geneticists (Graubard, 1932; Schweitzer, 1935) claimed to have shown 
positive interference across the centromere in chromosome II of D. melanogaeter, but 
^tevens (1936) has shown that their conclusions were fallacious, having been based on 
inconsistent measures of coincidence. 

Positive correlation, i.e. negative interference, between cross-overs in regions near to 
the centromere has been observed in a number of genetical experiments concerned with 
the Illrd chromosome of D. melanogaster (summarized by Kikkawa, 1935)^ Newcombe 
(1941) analysed the data of Lindegren & Lindegren (1937) from Neurospora and found 
similar positive correlation of cross-overs on either side of the centromere in this fungus. 

Patau (1941) hm drawn attention, however, to a result obtained by Gowen (1919) in 
a study of croeSing^^over in chromosome XII of DrosopkUa meUmgmter. Patau's calcula*^ 
tions of coincidence by Stevens’s method and based on Gowen’s data show that whereas 
the sections se-D and ss-c, which are separated by a region containiOg tbe 
is native, between se-D Ond e-ro, which are separated by 
' a &ifer the centromere,' interfemce w positive. This appeals' to 'be the 












<»d 7 etaiQ|>le iktin gnietioal expaimeat of potdtive cctMe-oyet k1icdCi»!e;i^ 
across the eentronrere. 

The eviileiaoe from cytology has been io Hue with that genetiost Thus Benaett 
(1938) was able to show independence of the chromosome arms in FrUiXMa 
and Barber (1941) found the same condition to hold for Umdaria feifiHiata. If, on the 
other hand, any correlation in the formation of ohiasmata on either side of the oentrom^ 
were demonstrable, the correlation was positive (Callan, 1940, in ^mloora; Newoombe, 
1941, in TriUdum). 

B&tau (1941) has now clearly demonstrated that the opposite condition, i.e. negative 
correlation between chiasmata formed on either side of the centromere, oocnrs in two 
species of the Biptera Nematocera. He states in the summary of hu paper that ‘bei 
Ctdex pipiens wabrscheinlich und bei Dioranomyia tnwMa mit sehr hoher statistisoher 
SicherUng positive Interferenz fiber das Centromer existiert’. We have been able to 
confirm and extend Patau’s conclusion as regards chiasma interference across the centro¬ 
mere in Culex. 


2. Material and technique 

Larvae and pupae of two species of mosquito were collected from stagnant fresh water at 
the Stazione Zoologica, Naples, during the summer months of 1945. The two species were 
identified as Ctdex pipiens L. and Theobaldia (AUotheobaMia) hngiareoUUa Macq. 

The testes from late larval or pupal stages were dissected out under a binocular micro¬ 
scope, transferred for a few moments to a fixative consisting of three parts absolute 
alcohol: one part glacial acetic acid, and then stained in bulk on a slide in iron aceto- 
carmine. After staining for about 5 min., the testes were squashed out lightly under 
a coverslip and examined direct. In the case of Theobaldia the preparations were made 
permanent according to the method of La Cour (1937). With Ctdex this was not successful, 
however, since much of the material failed to stick either to coverslip or slide at separation, 
and contraction and distortion occurred in that portion remaining attached. Ctdex 
material was thus examined fresh and thrown away after use. This unfortunate charac¬ 
teristic of the neapolitan Ctdex was not present in C. pipiens obtained from a London 
source and examined by one of us in 1940. 

3. CvLEX PIPIENS L. Chiasma interference within the wvalbnt 

The diploid complement of Ctdex consists of six chromosomes, all of which possess median 
centromeres (Stevens, 1910; Moffett, 1936). Two of the chromosome pairs (M) are of equal 
length, whilst the third pair (m) is somewhat shorter, the length relatioDship between 
them at mitotic metaphase being approximately as three to two. Two spermatogonial 
metaphases and three second meiotio metaphases mre shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The somatic 
pairing characteristic of dipteran cells was observed in all mitoses. No sex chromosomes 
are distinguishable. 

Six typical first meiotic metaphases are shown in Wig. 3. Evidently the rule is for no 
chiasma or one chiasma to be formed within a single arm pair. Vwy oocaBioita% two 
chiasmata are formed within one arm pair: the frequency of this occurrence varies from i 
individual to individual, the average being 1-74% of the total bivaleuts observed. There 
w pwhaps a tendency in scoring to exaggerate the numbm* of mch exeeptiozuti Itivalettto; 
i^ normal biv^nts tiie chiasma counts can be relied on as entirely aootunte, tin co tt-' 



bdbig flisaiple/ Wlutte doQl)i Iab srisea over liiw moriiig of two chiesoiAtai ea 
jpiir, ^«86 Itftve «iw»y« betm moied as two. la oidbalatioos of ohiasaia iaterfarenoe 
wiiihin bivaleats those exceptional bivaleats have ia oases been n^leoted. 

^ Wie mean oh»sma freqaeacies per cell (neglecting those cdfls containing exceptional 
biv^nts) for the ten individuals examined are listed in Table 1, the individuals being 
arranged in ascending order of chiasma frequency. The group is not homogeneous for this 
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Fig. 1. Ctdex pipiens. Two sper- 
matogoniai mitoses, x 35(K). 




Fig. 2. Cfdex pipiens. Three socondaiy 
spermatocyte divisions, x 3500. 




^ ^ /d f 

Fig. 3. Cutex pipkn*. Six prinuuy spermatocyte diTisions. x 3S00. 

charaotu. The general contingency Table 2 (Mather, 19436, p. 200) records the number 
ef cells with vuious diiasma frequencies from two tp six in the ten specimens. On fbe 
basis Cf the naargindi totals, figures of expectatkm have been calculated assuming the 
ds^ to be hcn|ogmieQQS. In applying tbe x* ^ agreement between observed and 
ex^^ect^ JlgtlceSi two and three diiasmata and five and six chiasmata classes have 
been jpoded ddm low figures of expectation in the two and six chiasmata classes. 

, 4 ",.;,;;”;: ' 
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The total x* ^ 67*889, with 18 degrees of freedom, indicates that the chance of this 
divergence from expectation being due to sampling errors is very small (at Pa° 0*001, 
n=sl8, 

Table 1. Cvlex pipiem 


Index of Index of 


Specimen No. of cells 

Mean 

ohiasma 

frequency 

(Standard 

Metaphase 

tenninaliza- 

tion 

Exceptional 

bivalents 

interference 
based on 

interference 
based on 
*if ’ data 

no. 

observed 

per cell 

error ± 

ooejffioient 

o/ 

/o 

data 

alone 

1 

36 

3139 

0-107 

0*656 

0*90 

0-808 

0*827 

9 

92 

3-500 

0-070 

0-395 

1-05 

0-675 

0-648 

10 

111 

3-623 

0^064 

0-557 

1-16 

0-671 

0-712 

6 

46 

3-587 

0101 

0-500 

3-27 

0-629 

0-414 

8 

37 

3-595 

0-106 

0-511 

0-00 

0-669 

0-626 

7 

38 

3-763 

0116 

0-548 

2-44 

0-600 

0*634 

4 

151 

3-821 

0-064 

0-547 

1-48 

0-577 

0-594 

2 

71 

3-873 

0-104 

0-601 

1-78 

0-447 

0-426 

3 

63 

4-038 

0-132 

0-533 

3-39 

0-457 

0-476 

5 

19 

4-105 

0-202 

0-579 

4-54 

0-465 

0-414 


Table 2. Culex pipiens 

(Figures of expectation are given in brackets.) 
No. of chiasmata per cell 


Specimen 

/- 


A 


- ^ 

Total 

no. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

cells 

1 

5 

21 

10 

0 

0 

36 


(0-7166) 

(15-5780) 

(14-7523) 

(4*1835) 

(0-7706) 


9 

1 

51 

34 

5 

1 

92 


a-8287) 

(39-8105) 

(37-7004) 

(10-6911) 

(1*9694) 


10 

2 

58 

42 

9 

0 

111 


(2-2064) 

(48-0321) 

(45-4863) 

(12-8991) 

(2*3762) 


6 

2 

18 

23 

3 

0 

46 


(0-9144) 

(19-9051) 

(18-8500) 

(5*3455) 

(0*9847) 


8 

0 

18 

16 

3 

0 

37 


(0-7355) 

(16-0107) 

(15-1621) 

(4-2997) 

(0*7921) 


7 

0 

14 

20 

3 

1 

38 


(0*7564) 

(16-4434) 

(15-5719) 

(4-4159) 

(0*8135) 


4 

0 

59 

64 

24 

4 

151 


(3-0016) 

(65-3419) 

(61-8785) 

(17-5476) 

(3*2325) 


2 

1 

25 

31 

10 

4 

71 


(1-4113) 

(30-7225) 

(29-7187) 

(8*2506) 

(1-5198) 


3 

2 

14 

20 

14 

3 

53 


(1-0535) 

(22-9343) 

(21-7187) 

(6-1590) 

(M346) 


5 

0 

5 

8 

5 

1 

19 


(0-3777) 

(8-2217) 

(7-7859) 

(2-2079) 

(0-4067) 


^ Total cells 

13 

283 

268 

76 

14 

654 



Table 3, Culex pipiens 



Specimen 



Mean ohiasma 

Standard 

Terminalization 

no. 



frequency per ceU 

errors 

coefficient 

4 


Diplotene 

4-064 

0-134 


0-533 


Metaphase 

3-712 

0-069 


0-547 

9 


Diplotene 

3-556 

0*105 


0*317 


Metaphase 

3-421 

0-081 


0*395 

10 


Diplotene 

3*476 

0*092 


0-395 



Metaphase 

3*536 

0*087 


0*567 


In specimens 4, 9 and 10 two separate sets of chiasmC counts were made for cells in 
diplotene or diahinesis and for cells at metaphase. Table 3 sets out the mean nbimamn 
^quencies and their standard errors, as observed both before and at metapfaase in 
three individuals, together with the terminalization coefficients (Gaiidner & 2>arlii^gton, 
]|.931) at the two stages. In specimens 9 and 10 the ohiasma frequency diffisrenoes ai« not 
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iigxuficftixt. Tlie difiereiiC6 figut^ for upeeimen 4 is on tbo borderline of signifioanoe: 
however, this is certainly due to our tendency at this stage of the investigation to over¬ 
count the number of ^ rings ^ at diplotene. In many bivalents where only one chiasma 
has occurred th^ is a stage when the free arms temporarily remain touching at their 
extremities before pulling entirely apart due to the activation of the centromeres. We 
were later able to distinguish between this condition and that of a true fully terminalized 
chiasma: in the former the arm pairs near to the point where they touch lie close together 
and parallel to one another, whereas in the latter the arm pairs lie extended in line through 
the terminalized chiasma. It is significant that the higher diplotene chiasma frequency 
of specimen 4 is not due to an excess in the proportion of bivalents with more than one 
chiasma in an arm pair: moreover, it would be the first observation of its kind were it 
found that fully terminalized chiasmata sometimes break their connexion during the 
passage from diplotene to metaphase. In short we feel confident that in Culex the chias¬ 
mata visible at metaphase are not less in number than those which originally formed at 
pachytene. 

In all three specimens the terminalization coeflScient at metaphase is somewhat higher 
than that at diplotene. Moffett made a similar observation, and he thus assumed that 
a slight movement of interstitial chiasmata towards the distal ends of the chromosomes 
took place between diplotene and metaphase. However, the differences which we have 
observed are so small that they might equally well be ascribed to the greater ease of 
resolution between subterminal and terminal chiasmata at diplotene as compared with 
metaphase. 

(a) The evidence from chiasma number 

For the purpose of argument, let us assume that each chromosome arm of Culex has an 
equal chance of forming a chiasma and also that the two arms of a bivalent separated by 
the centromere act independently of one another. The chiasma statistics then provide the 
information necessary for the calculation of a theoretical figure, p, the chance that one 
arm pair has of forming one chiasma, 1 — p, or q, is thus the chance of a chiasma failing to 
form in one arm pair. Then p^ is the expectation of the formation of two chiasmata, one 
in each arm, 2pq is the expectation of the formation of only one chiasma, and q^ is the 
expectation of chiasma failure in both arms together. In specimen 1, for example, ten 
bivalents were observed to have formed two chiasmata each (20 chiasmata), ninety-five 
bivalents formed one chiasma each (95 chiasmata) and five pairs of univalents failed to 
form chiasmata. A total of 115 chiasmata were thus formed by 110 bivalents, i.e, between 
220 arm pairs, p is thus 115/220=;0*5227 and g=?0*4773. Table 4 shows the expected and 
observed proportions (in percentages) of two-chiasmata bivalents, one-chiasma bivalents 
and univalent pairs in the ten specimens examined. In all of these there is a consistent 
divergence of the observed from the expected proportions, so clear that a test of signifi¬ 
cance is unnecessary. The observed proportions of single-chiasma bivalents are always 
in excess of expectation, whilst univalent pairs and two-chiasmata bivalents show a 
deficit. 

If, therefore, we anake the initial assumption that in any one individual of Culex each 
chromosome arm has the same intrinsic chance of forming a chiasma, then it is clear that 
the arms are not independent of one another and, moreover, the chiasma correlation in 
the two arms is negative, i.e. there is positive chiasma interference developed across the 



eentaromeie. Tbe ^>eoimeii8 diffw u tihelar degree of divetgeiioe from ezjieoibdi^ imdit w 
oeoessary to amve at a meastue of ioterfrrenoe in ord«at to oomparo one witl. ano^ber^ 
Suppose that aanumber of bivalents with two chmsmata, 26*• number of biv»lei|te 
with one ohiasma and c=» number of univalent pairs, then the cbanoe of loematicm of 


a chiasma in the left (or right) arm in the absence of one in the other 

chance of formation of a chiasma in the left (or right) arm in the presence of one in the 

other is We have chosen as index of interference the complement of the ratio 


— i.e. 1—•* When there is no interference, n, * »i and the index of interference * 0. 
Pi o(a+o) 


Table 4. Culex pipiens 


(Figures of expectation are given in brackets.) 

Percentages of bivalent types 


Specimen no. 

' XjX 

XjO 

0/0 ' 

1 

909 

86*36 

4*65 


(27*32) 

(49*90) 

(22*78) 

2 

32*58 

64-25 

3*17 


(41*86) 

(45*68) 

(12*46) 

3 

36*08 

63*74 

M7 


(44*84) 

(44*26) 

(10*92) 

4 

26*55 

73*23 

0*21 


(39*90) 

(46*53) 

(13*66) 

5 

36*51 

63*49 

0*00 


(46*58) 

(43*34) 

(10*08) 

6 

22*97 

70*27 

6*76 


(33*76) 

(48*69) 

(17*56) 

7 

25*00 

75*00 

0*00 


(39*06) 

(46*88) 

(14*06) 

8 

19*81 

80*18 

0*00 


(35*88) 

(48*02) 

(16*08) 

9 

18*08 

80*14 

1*77 


(33*82) 

(48*67) 

(17*50) 

10 

18*71 

80*06 

1*17 


(34*57) 

(48*45) 

(16*97) 


When interference is complete, P 2^0 and the index of interference = 1. The indices of 
interference for the ten individuals are listed in Table 1. 

In general the 'm’ chromosomes form fewer two-chiasmata bivalents than do the 
chromosomes. We attempted in all cells to distinguish between ‘Jf ’ and ‘m’ bivalents. 
While this is possible in most cases there is a certain initial tendency to exaggerate the 
number of two-chiasmata bivalents since such associations often give the general 
impression of being smaller than those which have formed only one chiasma. 

Our deductions as to interference can thus be criticized on the grounds that we make 
the unjustifiable assumption that the arm pairs of the and bivalents have equal 
chances of chiasma formation. The criticism is valid: however, further reference to Table 1 
will show that the indices of interference, whether calculated on pooled" M * and" m ’ data, 
or based on ‘M' data alone, are in all individual cases considerably less than unity: 
moreover, except in the case of specimen 6, the difference between the two indices cal* 
cnlated for each individual is always less than O'lunit. In view of the fact that the ^ 

* FStau (1041) has used two xneasureB of iziterfeteuoe, neitber of wbiob is identical with the one airivsd at 
ab<^. Provided the measure is logically derived, however, the precise form of its employment is a matter ef 
\ convenience only. " 



oIMB di^eutt to di^t/inpM &om the biTalents, we would fliMto moie 
x«ihhi 0 e OB tibe mdioeft oideulatod od ihe mixed etatistice, 

3?able 1 fhows that mean chiasBia frequency per cell and index of interference are 
inversely correlated, as, indeed, they must be provided univalents are rare. SpecimeB d 
was abnormal in showing 6*8% univalents (and a higher proportion of these in the ^/cf ’ 
than in the ‘m' bivalents, which is also exceptional). There was, furthermore, extensive 
breakdown of the spindle at first meiotic metaphase in this specimen. 

We must, however, now return to consider the initial assumption on which our deduc¬ 
tion and analysis of interference is based. Altogether apart from the question of differences 
between and bivalents, we have assumed that cytologically indistinguishable 
arms separated by the centromere have equal intrinsic chances of taking part in a chiasma. 
If, on the other hand, one assumes that the arms are independent of one another in the 
formation of chiasmata, i.e. there is no interference across the centromere, then it is 
possible to calculate different chances of chiasma formation in the two arms which could 
give rise to the observed proportions of the various bivalent types. The calculation also 
involves the assumption that each chromosome of the complement contributes the same 
inequality. 

If a, 26 and c are the numbers of two-chiasmata bivalents, one-chiasma bivalents and 
univalent pairs respectively, then it can be shown that the ‘ high ’ and ‘ low' chances of 
chiasma formation (p) are given by the two roots of the quadratic equation 

(a-f 26 + c) p*-“(2a + 26) p+a=0, 
a + b±y/{b^—ac) 
a-f 26 +o 

Thus in the case of specimen 1, where a == 10,26 == 95 and c = 5, the ‘ high ’ chance=0*9497 
and the ‘ low ’ chance = 0*0957. The ratio of ‘ high ’ to ‘ low ’ is 9*92, i.e. one arm has roughly 
ten times greater prospect of forming a chiasma than has the other. The chance ratios 
range from 3/1 to 10/1 in the ten specimens examined. 

Intrinsic inequalities of chance of these orders of magnitude seem most improbable 
unless in Culex we are dealing with structural heterozygosity of a type and on a scale 
previously undescribed. Since we have not seen a single bridge and fragment at meiotic 
anaphases, such a postulate appears unjustified. On the basis of this argument we are 
thus led to the same conclusion as that arrived at by Patau; minor intrinsic inequalities 
of chance of chiasma formation may well exist between the chromosome arms of Cidex; 
however, chiasma interference across the centromere is probably the main factor which 
determines the disproportionately large number of chromosomes which have formed 
chiasmata on one side of the centromere alone. 

(6) The evidence from chiasma position 

We have now been able to carry the analjrsis a step farther, thereby clinching the argu¬ 
ment# In scoring the chiasmata of C. pipiens we scored as ‘P’ those which occurred 
within the proximal half of the arm pair and as ‘ D ^ those in the distal half. The letter ^0* 
indicates the al>sence of a chiasma* Naturally great observational errors are involved, 
and in any case the absolute figures may have little meaning if there is chiasma movement 
in this species. The relative proportions of O/P, 0/D, P/P, P/D and D/D bivalents, 
however, torow light on the interference question. 
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Specimens 2,4,9 and 10 were selected as being those where most cells had been analysed* 
The proportions in which the various kinds of ‘if ’ bivalents were observed are listed in 
Table 5. Also listed are the proportions to be expected on the assumptions that the two 
arm pairs of each bivalent have equal pairing chances and behave independently of one 
another. Both observed and expected percentages were adjusted to omit the figures for 
0/0 bivalents (i.e. univalents). In Table 6 the ratios of observed to expected percentages 
of all the various types of bivalent in the four individuals are listed side by side. Single* 
Chiasma bivalents are, as we already know, in excess of expectation, the excess being 
greater in the case, of OjP than in that of O/D bivalents. This indicates that a proximal 
chiasma in one arm is more effective than a distal in suppressing a chiasma in the other 
arm. Two-chiasmata bivalents show a deficit on expectation: the divergence is greatest in 
the case of P/P bivalents, least in that of D/D bivalents, with P/D bivalents falling 
between. 

The figures for both one-chiasma and two-chiasmata bivalents thus agree in showing 
that the power of one chiasma to suppress the formation of another falls off with distance 


Table 6. Culex jnjdens 


Specimen 


(Figures of expectation are given in brackets.) 

Percentages of bivalent types 


no. 

OjP 

DID 

PIP 

PJD 

DID 

2 

1302 

47-95 

0*68 

10-95 

27-39 


(8-62) 

(38-64) 

(1-75) 

(15-73) 

(35-26) 

16*77 

4 

26-45 

48-06 

0*32 

8-39 


(15-35) 

(38-93) 

(3-66) 

(18-54) 

(23*51) 

9 

21-92 

56*68 

0-00 

6-42 

14-97 


(13-18) 

(43-25) 

(2*38) 

(15-59) 

(25-60) 

10 

20-35 

56*64 

0-44 

3-54 

19*03 


(11*20) 

(44-38) 

(1-80) 

(14-31) 

(28-32) 



Table 6. 

Culex ptpiens 





Ratio of observed/expected frequencicR 

of bivalent types 


Specimen 



A 







no. 

OjP 

0(D 

PjP 

P/D 

DID 

2 

1*510 

1-241 

0-388 

0-696 

0-777 

4 

1-723 

1-234 

0*087 

0-453 

0-713 

9 

1-663 

1-311 

0-000 

0-412 

0-585 

10 

1-817 

1-276 

0-244 

0-247 

0-672 


across the centromere, just as it does in the more generally known phenomenon where 
interference is said to be confined within one arm on one side of the centromere. 

The data regarding chiasma position can be analysed in another way to demonstrate 
more precisely the relationship between interference and distance along the chromosome. 
Thus the proportions of OjO, OjP and OjD bivalents provide the information necessary 
for the calculation of the chances of formation of 0, P or Z) chiasmata in one arm given 
no chiasma in the other. If 00, OP and OD stand for the numbers of 0/0, 0/P and 0/0 
bivalents respectively, then, given no chiasma in one arm, 


I 


the chance of formation of 0 in the other == 
the chance of formation of P in the other = 
the chance of formation of O in the other «= 


00 

OO+iOP+^OO’ 

|0P 

oo^fop^ion’ 

iop 

OO+iOP+lOO* 
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Stmilaxly, if 0/P, P/0 and P/P aranonsiderod together, then, given a proximal chiaema 
ill one Atm, 


the chance of formation of 0 in the other= 


|OP 


the chance of formation of P in the other= 


PP+iOP+JPO’ 

PP 

PP+\OP+\PD' 


the chance of formation of Z)in the other=- 


iPD 


PP+|OP+|PO' 

Finally, if OjD, P/D and D/D are considered together, then, given a distal chiasma in 
one arm, 

the chance of formation of 0 in the other—r.^— 

DD+^OD + ^PD’ 

ipD 

the chance of formation of P in the other=v>vr - r;=v - ,^ — 

DD + ^OD + IPD 

the chance of formation of D in the other = v,. 

DD+^OD + ^PD 

Table 7 shows the various figures of chance, expressed as percentages, for specimens 2, 
4, 9 and 10. Taking specimen 2 as an example and reading the columns vertically, we see 


Table 7. Culex pipiens 




Chance of chiasma in other arm 


Specimen 

- 

--- 

-\ 


no. 

0 

P 

D 


(0 

2 

2*198 

20-879 

76-923 



4 

0-000 

35-498 

64-502 



9 

0-000 

27-891 

72-109 



10 

0-000 

26-437 

73-563 


P 

2 

51-351 

5-405 

43-243 

Given initial chiasma 


4 

74-546 

1-818 

23-636 

in one arm 


9 

77-359 

0-000 

22-642 



10 

82-143 

3-571 

14-286 


1) 

2 

42-168 

9-639 

48-193 



4 

53*405 

9-319 

37-276 



9 

60-920 

6-897 

32-184 



10 

57-658 

3-604 

38-739 


Table 8. Vulex pipiens 

Chance of chiasma formation in one 
arm in the presence of a chiasma 
in the other arm divided by 
Chance of chiasma formation in one 
arm in the absence of a chiasma 
in the other arm 




Specimen no. 

r 

P 

-^ 

D 


iP 

2 

0-259 

0-562 



4 

0-051 

0-366 



10 

0-135 

0194 

Given initial chiasma 


9 

0-000 

0*314 

in one arm 

D 

2 

0-462 

0-627 



4 

0-262 

0-578 



10 

0-136 

0-526 



9 

0-247 

0-446 


that the chance of formation of a proximal chiasma in one arm falls from 20*9:9*6:5’4 
according as to whether the other arm has formed no chiasma or a distal or a proximal 
chiasma. The figures in the various cells of this table are reasonably consistent from 



n^Moinieii to specimen, thus all show the some trends, reduction ue^ dmUoe of 
formation of ‘P’ or ‘D’ ohiasmata in one arm imposed by ‘P’ or ‘D* ohlasmata ha the 
other arm, expressed as ratios of the chances in the absence of a chiasma in the other arm, 
are measixres of interference. They are listed in Table 8. The specimens have been saxanged 
in order of index of interference as computed from the data of chiasma numbmr dione. 
The seriation of the chance ratios is in tolerably good agreement wii^ this order. 

All the evidence thus converges on the view that in C. pipiem chiasma number and 
position are largely determined by chiasma interference, against which the cenixomere “ 
is no barrier. 

4. ThBOBALDIA {AlLOTHEOBALDIa) LdNOJARSOLATA UAOQ. 

The diploid complement of Thedbaldia, like that of Culex, consists of six chromosomes. 
Two pairs of larger chromosomes are of equal overall length: one of these has median 
centromeres while in the other the centromeres are very slightly off-median. The third 



Fig. 4. Theobaldia longiareolata. Three oogonial mitoses, x 3500. 



Fig. 5. Theobaidia lon^iareoUUa, Two primary spermatocyte divifsioBB. x 3500. 

chromosome pair has median centromeres and is shorter than the other pairs, the length 
relationship between them being approximately as three to two. As in the description 
of Culex, the larger chromosomes will be referred to as ‘Af’ and the smaller as Three 
oogonial mitoses are reproduced in Fig. 4. In Fig. 5 two first meiotic metsphases are 
shown. Their appearance contrasts markedly with that of the similar stage in Cukx, since 
the ‘Af’ bivalents of Theobaldia often form two chiasmata and sometimes three witlpin j 
the arm pair. 

Theobaldia is not so suitable for c 3 rtological study as is Cuiex. The configurations (4 
bivcdents are often complex, and unfortunately only a dosen or so odOs axe to be found ait 



.r ' l$9 

m mf 0m in contrast to ttie htDEtdrods of Bwok ata^ 

' offeoii a^mlablo in Ontesc. 

!I!abla $ lists the mean chiasma frequency cell, its standard error and the terminaliza- 
tion odafficient for six individuals. The means at the two extremes of the scale are not 
significantly different from one another. Thus in order to compare the chiasma statistics 
of Tk 0 obaMia wiik those of Cwfez, the figijres for all six individuals have been pooled. 

The W* bivalents have a mean chiasma frequency of 2*911, standard error ±0*069> 
whereas the bivalents have a mean chiasma frequency of 1*953, standard error 
±0*041. In contrast to the ‘if’ bivalents, the ‘m’ bivalents rarely form more than one 
chiasma within the arm pair. 


Table 9. TheobcMia longiareolata 



No. of cells Mean chiasma 


Termmalization 

specimen no. 

observed frequency per cell 

Standard error 

coefficient 

1 

16 

7*438 

0-418 

0-236 

4 

0 

7*444 

0-412 

0*254 

6 

16 

7*500 

0-408 

_ 

2 

9 

8-000 

0*372 

0*208 

3 

14 

8*143 

0*433 

0*166 

5 

14 

8*143 

0*455 

0*158 


Table 10. 

Theobaldia longiareolata 



Bivalent type 

Observed 

Expected 



OjO 

0 

0*07 



OjX 

5 

3*69 



OIXX 

2 

2*96 



OJXXX 

0 

0*20 



x/x 

51 

47-12 



XjXX 

69 

75-80 



XjXXX 

3 

5-25 



xx/xx 

33 

30-48 



XXjXXX 

7 

4-23 



XXXIXXX 

0 

0*15 



Total 

170 




Taken separately, neither the ‘if’ nor the ‘m’ bivalent statistics provide any evidence 
of chiasma interference across the centromere. The ‘m’ bivalents form simple ‘rings’ 
almost without exception. The observed and expected figures of the various types of ‘if’ 
bivalent association, considered without regard for chiasma position, are listed in Table 10». 
The figures of expectation are based on the assumptions that the* arm pairs have equal 
intrinsic chances of forming chiasmata and that they behave independently of one another. 
There is good agreement between observed and expected figures 1*148, ««3, 
JP>0*7). 

Unfortunately, the number of cells of TheobcMia which were studied is insufficient to 
provide a comprehensive test of the distribution of chiasma position, but the figm^s 
available give no indication of negative correlation between chiasmata on either side of 
the centromere; in fact, though the deviation is not statistically significant, PjP bivalents 
are in excess of expectation. 

5. Discussion 

In C^/Hex we have clear evidence of chiasma interference across the centromere, whereas 
in TkmtmMia there appears to be none. The ThecMdm data are admittedly few and 
incomi^tely anal^ but we feel sure that even were they more extensive, treatment by 
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the method applied to Culex would fail to give evidence of chiasma interference aoroes 
centromere. None of the bivalents of Theobaldia have chromosome arms which are 
distinguishable from one another at meiosis: were it otherwise, a more extensive investiga¬ 
tion would have been justified. 

Gitlex and Theobaldia are closely related organisms, in fact prior to 1902 Theobaldia was 
included in the genus Culex. The cytological differences between these two mosquitoes are 
thus more probably ascribable to quantitative rather than qualitative differences in the 
laws governing chiasma formation. The logical inference to be drawn from the comparison 
between them is that chiasma interference is fundamentally the same phenomenon 
whether it is working within one chromosome arm dr across the centromere. Theobaldia 
has evidently a much lower chiasma interference than Culex, since its chiasma frequency 
is roughly twice as great. Thus even were chiasma formation of equal intrinsic likelihood 
at all points down the length of the chromosome, a more sensitive method of scoring would 
be required to reveal its action across the centromere. We have, however, good evidence 
that chiasma formation is not of equal intrinsic likelihood in the various parts of the 
chromosome (Mather, 1938). This author has designated as the ^differential distance’ the 
mean distance from the centromere at which the most proximal chiasma is formed; and 
as ‘interference distance’ the mean distance between adjacent chiasmata in the remainder 
of the chromosome. Differential and interference distances are often visibly different in 
length. They seem to be determined by different factors; the older view that the centro¬ 
mere behaves as though it were itself a chiasma in determining the site of formation of 
other chiasmata appears to be incorrect. In the grasshopper Mecostethus grossus, for 
example, the distance of the piroximal chiasma from the centromere seems to be limited 
quite precisely by the length of heterochromatin adjacent to the centromere. The chiasma 
falls just outside the heterochromatic region; since the amount of heterochromatin varies 
between the bivalents of the complement, the differential distance also varies, yet is more 
or less constant for each individual bivalent (White. 1945; Callan, unpublished). 

Patau has drawn attention to the way in which differential distance and chiasma 
interference can be expected to interact in determining chiasma distribution and corre¬ 
lation. The region comprised by the differential distance may be one in which chiasma 
formation is inhibited by some factor such as tardy division of the chromosomes. Sym¬ 
metrical variation of this distance about the centromere could explain those cases where 
positive correlation of chiasmata or cross-overs on either side of the centromere has been 
observed. Proximal localization of pairing could produce the same effect. Moreover, 
unless chiasma interference is so potent that it can exert an effect not only across the 
centromere but also across the two differential distances contiguous with it, then clearly 
interference will be masked by the positive correlation determined by other factors. It is 
equally clear that we should not expect to find chiasma interference across the centromere 
in chromosomes w^here pachjrtene pairing is incomplete and does not include the centro¬ 
mere regions. 

Patau has also considered the problem of chiasma interference across the centromere 
in connexion with relational coiling of the chromosomes at pachytene. On Darlington’s 
theory of chiasma formation (Darlington, 19356) the mechanical instability of the 
chromosomes at the moment of their division or replication is conditioned by the relational 
coiling between partners. The formation of a chiasma releases the strain imposed by 
i relational coiling, Chiasma interference is then imderstood as the distance between the 
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paint wliera the stn^in lures origiBally released and that where it again rises to a breahiige 
threshold. On DatHngton’s theory, positive chiasma interference across the centromere 
can only arise if the direction of relational coiling is the same on either side of the centro¬ 
mere. If, on the other hand, the direction of coiling is opposite in the two arms, then the 
formation of a chiasma in.one arm should increase the chance of formation of another in 
the other arm. The first-formed chiasma would act as a Hie’, thereby preventing that 
compensatory unravelling of the relational coiling about the centromere region which 
would otherwise occur. 

Unfortunately, we know little about the direction of relational coiling at pachytene. 
In most organisms the chromosomes at this stage fix very poorly: moreover, the threads 
are near to the size limit of resolution and they are generally intertwined in a complex 
manner. Darlington (1935a, 19366) has studied relational coiling at diplotene in FritiUaria 
and Chorthippm. He is led to infer that at pachytene there is a marked preponderance 
of bivalents with opposite directions of coiling in the two arms. These organisms have 
very large chromosomes in comparison with those of mosquitoes, and we would not be 
justified in the assumption that what holds for the one is true of the other also. Examina¬ 
tion of pachytene in mosquitoes themselves cannot bring any evidence to bear on the 
question, since the nuclei are small and the chromosomes much intertwined. It is therefore 
not yet possible to reach any conclusions about the relationship between relational coiling 
at pachytene and chiasma interference across the centromere. 

We have unpublished evidence of chiasma interference across the centromere in a 
number of other organisms. Thus the chromosomes of the dipteran Psychoda sp. almost 
invariably form a single chiasma in one arm only, though the centromeres are approxi¬ 
mately median in position. In the earthworm Eisenia foetida, where five of the chromo¬ 
somes have arms visibly unequal in length, chiasmata can be formed in long or short arms, 
yet it is most exceptional for them to be formed in both arms of the one bivalent. 

The case of Petunia violacea^ P, axillaris, and the hybrid between these two plant 
species is particularly instructive, Mather (1943 a) has studied these plants from a 
genetical standpoint, and he kindly allowed one of us to examine meiosis in his material. 
Both P. violacea and P. axillaris have 14 chromosomes, superficially alike and with median 
centromeres. P. violacea has a mean chiasma frequency per bivalent of 1-09 ±0*02. 
It is rare for more than one chiasma to form within an arm pair. The observed 
proportions of univalent pairs, one-chiasma and two-chiasmata bivalents deviate from 
the expected proportions (assuming arm equality and independence) in the same way as 
was found in Cukx, i.e. bivalents with a chiasma in one arm only are disproportionately 
common. Petunia axillaris has a mean chiasma frequency per bivalent of 2^06 ± 0*03. 
The chromosomes of this species frequently form two chiasmata within the arm pair, and 
the proportions of the various types of bivdent agree closely with expectation in the same 
way as was found in Iheobaldia. The hybrid between the two species has a mean chiasma 
frequency per bivalent of 1*67 ±0-02, which is intermediate between the means of the 
parent forms. The rise in chiasma frequency relative to Petunia vioheea is consequent on 
an increase in the number of bivalents which have formed one chiasma in both arm pairs, 
tyro chiasmata within a single arm pair being just as infrequent as in P. violacea. Since 
we cannot ascribe this greater regularity of chiasma formation to an increase in structural 
bomozygosity —^the opposite must be the case-^a fall in the chiasma interference operating 
across the centromere appears to be the reasonable inference. 
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It is also possible to explain some olwervatioQB of Tratijcsl (1040} on varions apeciels. of 
FrU^liana bjr assuming obiasma intetfeirenoe aotoss bbe centromere. In tbe obromosomes 
with snbterminal centromeres of seven put of eight species, Franhel found an inverse 
correlation between the number of chiasmata formed in tbe long arms and tbe presenop 
or absence of a chiasma in tbe short arms. Since, however, the chrorntwomes of these 
species are veiy large and show, to a varying extent, incomplete pairing at pacdiytene, we 
should not overlook the possibility of this correlation being the result of a pturing pheno¬ 
menon and not one of interference. 

Finally, we must consider the genetic consequences of the chiasma interference which 
we find in Ctdex. In this organism, interference distance and chromosome length are 
critically balanced. Each chromosome forms one chiasma, or two when interference 
permits; the frequency with which two chiasmata are formed varies over a wide range in 
the specimens studied. Thus our ten specimens show a range of chiSsma frequency per 
bivalent from 1*05 to 1’37, while Moffett found an even greater spread in his six specimens 
of Cidex. The same relative variability in the occurrence of one more chiasma than normal 
will clearly lead to a wider overall range of variation when ‘normal’ is one chiasma than 
when it is two or more. We cannot define in precise terms what this exceptional variability 
in chiasma frequency will give rise to in terms of cross-over variability in specific regions 
of the chromosome. However, Gilchrist & Haldane (1947) have found an unusually high 
variability in cross-over frequency between eye colour and sex-determining genes in 
G. moleatus, which is what we should also infer from our cytological observations. 

6. The independence of the bivalents of Culbx pipibns in chusma 

FOBMATION 

Culex pipiena is also a favourable object for the study of chiasma correlation between 
different bivalents within the same nucleus. Negative correlation between the chiasma or 
cross-over frequencies of different bivalents has been observed in a number of organisms, 
though it is by no means universal (Mather, 1936o et al.). 

If the probabilities of formation of two chiasmata, one chiasma or no chiasma be 
assumed the same for ‘Af’ as for ‘m’ chromosome pairs in a given individual, and if a, 6 
and c are the numbers of two-chiasmata bivalents, one-chiasma bivalents and univalent 
pairs respectively, then in the absence of correlation the proportions of cells containing 
the yarious combinations of these t3T)e8 of bivalent are given by the terms of the trinomial 
expansion (o -t- 6 c)*. In these calculations, cells containing bivalents with two chiasmata 
in a single arm pair have been neglected. Table 11 shows the observed and expected 
numbers of the various cell types in specimens 2, 4, 9 and 10. These have been selected as 
examples, since in them the greatest numbers of cells were studied. Analyses of x* show 
that in all ten specimens there is good agreement between observed and expected figures. 
(In the four specimens chosen as examples, »»3 in all oases and i®>0*4, 0*9, 0*8 and 0*9 
respectively.) We may therefore conclude that there is no correlation between the 
bivalents of C. pipiena in the formation of chiasmata. 

The X* test does not take into account Ihe sign of the deviation of observation from 
expectation, and thus any slight trend away from randomncM oanm^ be made evident 
from this test alone. Table 12 shows the sign of the deviation from expectaiaon for onrtain 
cell types in the ten individuals. Combinations involving univalents pve nnwdiabln 
%ures, since the proportions of these cell types are always low in valuer The sign of tihs- 
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40!9M^cnD 8 of tite tenisiiilQg four oonilH&atioits, which to be at random, shows 

clearly tiiat: (1) there is Oo competition: between biralents within the same nucleas, and 
(2) hi|^ and low ilnasma fraquencies are not functions of the nuclei as units, i.e. the . 
* time-limit’ to pairing (Darlington, 1936a, 1940), plays no part in the determination of 
the number of chiasmata in the nucleus of C. pipiens. 


Table 11. Cidex pipiens 

(Figures of expectation are given in bracketB.) 

Specimen no. 


Cell type 

2 

4 

9 

10 

XI J XIX XIX 

4 

4 

1 

0 


(2*41) 

(3*10) 

(0*64) 

(0*68) 

XIX XIX XIO 

10 

24 

5 

9 

XIX XIX 010 

(14>48) 

(24*64) 

(7*28) 

(8*99) 

3 

0 

0 

0 


(0-63) 

(0*00) 

(0*13) 

(0*13) 

XIX XIO XjO 

28 

64 

34 

41 


(28*98) 

(66*61) 

(32*34) 

(39*49) 

XIX XIO 010 

3 

0 

3 

2 


(2-52) 

(0*00) 

(1*17) 

(M8) 

XjO XIO XIO 

22 

69 

48 

67 


(19*32) 

(57*85) 

(47*87) 

(57*86) 

XIX 010 010 

0 

0 

0 

0 


(0-06) 

(0*00) 

(0*01) 

(0*01) 

XIO XIO 010 

1 

0 

1 

2 


(2*52) 

(0*00) 

(2*59) 

(2*58) 

XIO 010 010 

0 

0 

0 

0 

010 010 010 

(0*10) 

(0*00) 

(0*05) 

(0*03) 

0 

0 

0 

0 


(O-OO) 

(0*00) 

(0*00) 

(0*00) 

Totals 

71 

161 

92 

111 


Table 12. CiUex jnpiens 

Sign of deviation of observed from expected frequencies 
Specimen no. 


Cell type 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 4 

Total - 

XIX XIX XIX 

- 

4 - 

4 - 

+ 

4 - 


4 - 


4 - 

- 

6 

4 

XIX XIX XIO 


- 

+ 

- 

4 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

XIX XIO XIO 

*f* 


- 

- 

- 

4 “ 

4 - 

4 - 

4 

4 

6 

4 

XIO XIO XIO 

- 

•f 

•f 

■f 

4 - 

4 - 



4 

- 

6 

4 


7. SOMMABY 

1. Analysis of chiasma distribution in the bivalents of the mosquito Cukx pipiens 
shows that chiasma interference acts across the centromere in this organism. The strength 
of the interference varies from specimen to specimen. 

2. This interference diminishes as the distance from the chiasma increases. 

3. In the mosquito Thec/bcMia (AUotheobaldia) longiareolata chiasma interference is 
much weaker than it is in C'ulex. Its action cannot be detected across the centromere. 

4. Comparison of the two mosquitoes leads to the inference that chiasma interference 
winch crosses the centromere is the same phenomenon as chiasma or cross-over inter- 
fecence which is generally held to be confined within one arm on one side of the centromere. 

fi. There is no correlation between the chiasmata formed by different bivalents within 
tim tiame oall C. pipiens. 

We wish to i^ank Dr Dohm, the director of the Starione Zoologies, Naples, fcMc providing 
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us with laboratory facilities during the awkward period of rehabilitation immediately 
after the war. We also are indebted to Dr Mather, of the John Innes Horticulturtd 
Institution, for suggesting certain of the statistical methods employed in this work. 
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Introduction 

The expenments about to be described constitute an extension of the series of investiga¬ 
tions by Catcheside, Lea, Thoday and Kotval, of the chromosome structural changes 
produced in microspores of Tradescantia bracteata (clones 20® and 21®) by X-rays and 
neutrons, to a study of the structural changes produced by a-particles. 

The very extensive hterature concerned with the structural changes produced by 
ionizing radiations has been reviewed from time to time, notably by Sax (1941), Giles 
(1943), Darlington & La Cour (1945) and Catcheside, Lea & Thoday (1946o, 6). 

Differences in methods of scoring, and sometimes of interpretation, render difficult a 
detaOed quantitative intercomparison of the results of different schools. Since the 
differences between the effects of one radiation and another are essentially quantitative 
rather than qualitative, we have adopted identically the method of scoring of the 
Cambridge school, and have followed closely the elegant analytical methods of Lea and 
Catcheside in order to infer the primary breakage frequency characteristic of a-radiation. 

Starting from Sax’s (1940) original conception that all observed aberrations arise from 
chromosome or chromatid breaks primarily produced by the passage of an ionizing particle 
through the thread at the locus of the break, Lea A Catcheside (1942) have concluded that 
all the available data, including the effects of hard X-rays, soft X-rays, and neutrons, as 
well as a few observations on the effect of polonium a-rays on chromcraomes undergoing 
poUen-tube mitoris, could be accounted for as follows. It was assumed that the production 
of a primary chzomalad break in genend requires that the ionizing particle should com- 
plft^y traverse the thread and in so doing should give rise to the production of a oon- 
aid^lide number of ions. It appears that for a high probaMlity of break produorion the 
number of ions formed within the thread must be about 20. The faster an eksstcon is 
Saam. of QaiwtiM 4S 10 
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moving the less dense the ionization along its track, and it is only when an electron has 
less energy than about 3 kV. that it will produce 20 ions in a chromatid 0*1 p in diameter. 
Thus, much of the energy of the electrons generated by hard X-rays is ineffective, and only 
the of the tracks have a high probability of break production. The recoil protons 
generated by neutrons are relatively slow-speed particles, and, in the case of the protons 
generated by (Li-D) neutrons (Thoday, 1942) produce ions at ma average rate of about 
500 ionsZ/x over the whole track. These particles will leave about 60 ions within the 
chromatid thread and are estimated to have a break-producing eflBioiency 
approaching unity. The neutrons used by Giles in the Yale experiments were probably 
somewhat more energetic than those used by Thoday;' those used in the Harvard experi¬ 
ments were considerably more energetic than either. It is therefore in keeping with the 
general theoretical interpretation offered by Lea and Catcheside that the faster Harvard 
neutrons were found (Giles, 1943) to produce fewer structural changes of all types pet 
unit dose. 

The a-particle is also a relatively slow-moving particle. In addition, it carti^ a double 
positive charge, and for this reason is even more densely ionizing than the recoil protons. 
The a-particles used in these experiments are estimated to produce on the average about 
3500 ionsZ/x of track, that is, 350 ions in crossing a chromatid 0-1 /x in diameter. This amount 
of ionization is so greatly in excess of the estimated number of ions required to produce a 
break that we may expect every a-particle transit through a chromatid to lead to a break. 
This, however, only makes the a-particle transit 60% more efficient than the (Li-D) 
recoil proton transit, and since, per unit of dose, the total length of track of the ionizing 
particles and therefore the number of intersections with the chromatid thread is inversely 
proportional to the ion density, a given dose of a-radiation should produce many fewer 
breaks than an equal dose of neutron radiation. Using the data already quoted,* the 

coefficient of primary break production for a-radiation should be at most x or 

one-fifth of that for (Li-D) neutrons. 

This argument explicitly assumes that a particle passing near to but not through the 
thread is without effect. It is now known, however, that the inactivation of a number of 
biological entities may be brought about equally by ionization produced within the entity 
or by the ionization of the surrounding medium, though the number of ionizations re¬ 
quired to bring about the inactivation process is generally very much greater in the 
latter case than in the former. This process of indirect inactivation though first demon¬ 
strated for simple inorganic molecules, has been shown to be effective in the inactivation 
by X-rays of enzymes (Dale, 1940,1942,1943; Lea, Smith, Holmes & Markham, 1944), and 
even of a body as large as the Shope papilloma virus, the diameter of which (hydrated) is 
three-quarters that of the estimated diameter of the chromatid thread in Tradeacantia. If 
the chromatid threads can in fact be broken as a result of ionization produced in the 
surrounding medium, the effective target area presented by the thread is thereby increased, 
and in passing from neutrons to a-particIes the number of aberratmns produced per unit 
dose will not fall as abruptly as would otherwise be the case. In undertaking thia investi¬ 
gation, therefore, we had in view not simply an extension of former investigations to 
particles of l%her ion density, but the possibility of discovering whether at the highest 

< When the S.nya produced by the a-particles are taken into acootmt, this figure is probably reduced by 20% 
I as disenssed on p. 147. 
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icm densities iotdzatioa of the siirtoundiag ihedium makee any significant contribution to 
the total production of chromatid breaks. The evidence on thk point is unfortunately not 
quite clear-cut^ on the basis of the present observations. The number of visible chromatid 
aberrations produced by a-radiation, instead of being one-fifbh of the number produced by 
an equal dose of neutrons, is actually somewhat greater; but owing to the difficulty of 
assessing the proportion of breaks which restitute, some doubt still exists as to the number 
of brealos primarily produced per unit dose of a-radiation, and therefore of the effective 
size of the target presented to an a-partiole by the chromatid thread. It is, nevertheless, 
difficult to escape the conclusion that it is both greater than the target presented to a 
recoil proton, and corresponds to a thread diameter greater than the usual estimate of 
0*1 ft. The experiments thus provide some evidence for a significant contribution to the 
total chromatid break production from ionization produced in the medium surroimding 
the thread when this ionization is produced by a-particles. 

Irradiation technique 

Physical technique 

In principle the method of exposing microspores to known doses of a-radiation was the same as that used 
previously by Gray k Read (1942) for the exposure of root tips, and consists in immersing the specimen 
to be irradiated in a radon solution of known concentration. The radon, which belongs chemically to the 
group of inert gases, diffuses into the specimen until the concentration has reached an equilibrium value, 
which in the case of root-tip tissue is not measurably different from that of the surrounding fluid. The 
average concentration of radon within the specimen approaches equilibrium at a rate which is approxi¬ 
mately exponential. In the case of a root tip 2 mm. in diameter, the time to reach half-equilibriiim con¬ 
centration was found to be min. in agreement with an estimate based on the computed diffusion 
constant. For a specimen the size of the anthers used in these experiments, which were about 1 mm, in 
diameter, the concentration would reach half equilibrium value in about 0*4 min. When, at the end of the 
exposure, the inflorescences were transferred to clean water the radon would difliise out at the same rate. 
The radon atoms which decay inside the anther become transformed into Ra A, which by emission of an 
a-particle having about the same range (47 fi) as the radon a-particle, changes into Ra B, which emits 
/3-rays, and into Ra C', which emits a-partioles of 70^ range. It was shown in the case of the root tips 
that these bodies, referred to collectively as the ‘active deposit atoms’, do not difl'use out when the speci¬ 
men is transferred to clean water, but decay in situ, with time constants varying from 3 to 27 min. This, 
however, introduces no ambiguity into the estimate of dose provided the radon sensibly attains its 
equilibrium concentration throughout the specimen during the exposure. This was obviously true of all 
the exposure times used in the present experiment. The dose was calculated from the formula 

Dose in energy units*0*73 x microcuries per c.c. xexposure time in min. 

This unit of dose* is denoted by the symbol E, and the experimental data of Tables 1-3 are expressed in 
these units. Since Lea and Catcheside have already tabulated X-ray and neutron data in terms of ‘ rdntgens *, 
we have, for the purpose of interoomparison, expressed our results in Table 6 in aberrations per rdntgen, 
assuming I r.»I‘15 E. 

The average dose to which the microspores were exposed was about 20% higher than the figure given 
under tihe heading ‘radon dose’ for the following reason. The atoms of active deposit, which chemically 
resemble tellurium, bismuth and lead, tend to adhere to protoplasmic surfrees, and it was found in the 
root*tip experiments (Gray k Bead, 1942) that after exposure to puro aqueous solutions of radon there 

* The rdntgen Is strictly applicable only to X- and y-radiations. To meet the need for a unit in terms of which 
neutron and otto ioniziiig xadiatioiis oould be measured. Gray, Mottram, Read k Spear (1940) introduced the 
eneegy unit of dose E,defined as follows. The unit of dose is that amount of radiation which produces an increment 
ofeneigyi&unitVQlumeof tissue equal to the increment of energy produced in unit volume of water by 1 r. of 
y-radlaiiou« Unit dose oorteeponds to the production of roughly 2 x 10^* ions/c.c. of water or tissue. 

19-2 
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was ft (M>iiBt<iftrftble ampetfdal ftcoumialfttiont Of ftodtft deipamt fttow wWcb <3oiilS b© wwaowi by 
wiping with oottm-woob Ibe extent of this ftooimulfttion was wy greatly fe^oed when th« iradon wfts 
disBolyed in iS% gdatiii instead of pure water^ and this prooedure was used in the present expedinen^k 
The effect of the superficial layer of active deposit was allowed for by means of a oontacol expbdment In 
which infibresoences were immersed in 2% gelatin solution whidh had contained initially a fitjify hii^ 
concentration of radon, but from which the radon had been almost entiiely iwaoved by bubbling air 
through the solution just prior to the immersion of the infiorescenoes. Cbie group of inflorescenOes was 
immeifsed for 20 min. and the other for 40 min., these being approximately thei times used in the ordinary 
radon exposures. The concentration of Ra B and Ba C-active di^poait atoms in the solution was measured 
throughout these control exposures by observing the strength of the emitted y^radiations and the average 
value for each exposure was computed. 

These concentrations of Ra B, Ra C and Ra CT were many times as great as that of the active deposit 
present in solution during the principal radon exposures. In the first control experiment, for example, 
the concentration was equal to that which would be in equilibrium with a radon solution strong enough 
to deliver a dose of 68*5 ^7 in 20 min., i.e. respectively 3*6 and 15'5 times as concentrated as in the solutions 
actually used. Owing to the fact that the radon was not quite completely removed from the solutions 
used in the active deposit control expeiiments, the infioresoences used in these experiments were also 
exposed to a small dose of radiation from radon. The amount of radon present was measured, and an 
appropriate correction applied. On account of its short life, practically all the Ra A originally present in 
the active deposit control experiments would have decayed befcwe the introduction of the inflorescences. 
The observed aberrations were therefore produced by the Ra C' a-particles alone. In the principal radon 
exposures there would no doubt be a small accumulation of Ra A on the surface of the anthers. Oon^ 
sidering, however, that on the average only 3 min. elapses before the disintegration of Ba A, whereas an 
average of 60 min. elapses before the Ra C' disintegration, it is evident that the atoms which disintegrate 
as Ra C' on the surface of the anther will have been drawn from a much larger vdiume of solution than 
those which disintegrate as Ra A. The Ra C' disintegrations will therefore be much more numerous than 
Ra A;’*' in addition, the RaC' a-particles penetrate considerably deeper into the anthers (of. Fig. 1), and 
therefore affect more microspores. For these reasons it seems quite safe to assume that as regards the 
surface accumulation of active deposit the effects of the Ra C' a-particles greatly preponderates, and hence 
that the active deposit control experiment does in fetot simulate with sufficient accuracy the extent of the 
irradiation to which anthers are exposed in the principal radon exposures, due to the superficial la3^ of 
active deposit. 

The concentrations of radon used in the main experiments are given at the head of Table 1. The amounts 
of dissolved radon were in all oases estimated by the y-ray method during the actual exposures. 

The anthers were exposed to a )S-ray dose (from Ra B and Ra C) equal to about 6% of the a-ray dose. 
The aberrations produced by such a dose of ^-radiation would be quite negligible compared with those due 
to the a-radiation. 

Cytologiml technique 

The treatments were carried out at the Mount Vernon Hospital, North wood, Middlesex, on 30 September 
1941. 

Shoots, bearing inflorescences, of T, bracteata (clone 20*) grown at Cantlbridge, were out the evening 
before and taken to Northwood, wrapped in moist towelling paper and enclosed in a tin. 

While the radon solutions were being prepared the buds were stripped of their bracts, sepals and petals, 
to facilitate the access of the solution to the antbers, and to make the contact as direct and uniform as 
possible. The actual irradiations were done by immersing the inflorescences in the radon solutions for 
measured times. On removal from the solutions the inflorescences were carefully washed in pure water 
and then placed with their cut ends in water. The exposures were all carried out between 10.00 a.in. and 
2.00 p.m., and the inflorescences were taken back to Cambridge the same day. 

The fixations were made severally the next morning at definite time intervals, as nearly ais poasible ^ 
24 hr. after the irradiation. Smears of pollen grains at the first pollen-grain metapbase were fiafed in 

** Assuming each type of atom has the same mobility in gelatin scdution and that afi sUdk on te^Mbing the 
* anther, the number which decay as Ra A will be about 6% of those which decay ac RaC^.. 
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Adlutaoii. ABvi: fixation tlie 4idb(i wore wtuilied in water* graded to 70% aloobol, luod ikm 
b]eei<4lod with liydxx^gjea p^xide in $0% alocdioL Ibey were tlien stained by the crystal violeikiodiite 
metbod and |)etiaaiieiitly moimted in Canada balsam. 

Hie <d>senrattotis of metapbase {dates were made mainly in polar view, but some obliquely placed plates 
were also recorded. In tbe latter case certain features of observations in obromosomes at lower foci were 
sometunes <diaciinMi* and in such cases the divisions were discarded from the records. At the higher doses 
where more aberrationB per cell ooconed the proportion disoarded was somewhat higher. The discarded 



Fig^ 1. Section of an anther showing location of pollen and approximate limits of penetration of oe-pariicles from 

the superficial layer of active deposit. 


divistcniB may well not have been a random sample of all the divisions within a sUde» but have included 
a disptoixxrtionate number of those with several aberrations. These disoarded divisions amount to about 
0-fi% of the total number of cells counted at lower doses, and to about 1*0% at higher doses. 

The Idas in discarding divisions, though relatively slight, ma^^ go some way towards accounting for the 
observed pitipcrtions of aberrations at high doses being somewhat lower than expected &om the pro- 
porlimis at lower doses. 
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Analysis of the obsbbvbi> stkuotxjral changes 
The types of siructufol change cbset^ed and their rdoMon to dose 

The types of aberration seen at metaphase 24 hr, after exposure to a-radiation were 
identical with those seen at the same interval after exposure to X-rays (Sax; 1988,1940; 
Catcheside, Lea &> Thoday, 1946 o) or neutrons (Thoday, 1942; Giles, 1941). 

Reasons have been given by Catcheside and Lea for believing that the aberrations seen 
at metaphase 24 hr. after medium doses of X-rays (^150r.) arise almost entirely from 
chromatid injuries produced in early prophase, when the chromosomes are effectively 
split. Splitting is estimated to have occurred about 6 hr. previously, that is, 30 hr. before 
metaphase, in irradiated material. The mitotic process in Tradescarlia microspores is 
known to be prolonged by moderate doses of X-rays (Koller, 1943). Corresponding 
observations have not been made with a-rays, but in other material* it is known that 
a-rays have less effect on mitotic inhibition than an equal dose of X-rays. Moreover, in 
the present experiments the doses used were very small (4~40 JS). It is possible, therefore, 
that at the time of irradiation the cells were at a somewhat earlier stage of prophase than 
in the corresponding X-ray and neutron experiments, and that a few aberrations may have 
arisen from the breakage of unsplit chromosomes.! The aberrations have, however, all 
been classified as if they were due to the action of radiation on split chromosomes. The 
experimental results are presented in Tables 1-3. 

Table 1. Results of examination of metaphase plates 24 hr. after 
inflorescences were immersed in radon solution 

' Interchanges 


Complete 

Duration involving chro- 

of No. of Chro* Isochro- mosomes In- 



exposure 

slides 

No. of 

Normal 

matid 

matid 

r - 

—A_ 

— ^ 

com¬ 


Intra- 

Dose E 

min. 

examined 

'cells 

cells 

breaks 

breaks 

2 

3 

4 

plete 

Total changes 

4-3 

19 

2 

635 

452 

55 

52 

14 

— 

— 

2 

16 

1 

9-3 

51*5 

2 

674 

482 

134 

140 

24 

— 

— 

10 

34 

4 

190 

20*5 

2 

353 

221 

139 

148 

23 

2 

— 

9 

36 

3 

41-7 

51 

2 

402 

151 

286 

316 

51 

5 

— 

18 

79 

8 




‘Active deposit’ control 








a.d.=68 + b.d. =2*5 

20 

2 

463 

371 

98 

107 

15 

1 

— 

4 

21 

5 

A.rr. = 115+B.D.=5*2 

40 

2 

518 

298 

188 

172 

23 

3 

1 

6 

38 

8 


The symbols r.d. and a.d. refer to radon dose and active deposit dose respectively, and are to be understood 
as follows: In the first active deposit control experiment inflorescences were expos^ to a radon dose (b.d.) of 
2-6 E due to radon, and to active deposit (a.d,) equal in amount to that to which they would be exposed in 
the course of a radon dose of 68 E, In the second experiment the actual radon dose was 6*2 i?, and the 
active deposit (a.d.) was equal in amount to that which would accompany a radon dose of 115 E . 

It will be seen from Table 2 and Figs. 1-3 that, as judged by the x* homogeneity test, 
the number of isochromatid breaks, and of interchanges, increases in direct proportion to 
the dose over the range tested. In the case of the chromatid breaks the observations do 
not fit a linear dose relation quite so well, rather too few aberrations being observed at 

♦ Viciafe^; Gray, Mottram and Read (unpublished). 

t In their 194W) series of experiments Catcheside, Lea & Thoday ob^rved 18*^ hr. after irradiation 8 times the 
expected number of isochromatid-isochromatid interchanges. An i/» interchange is, however, jndi«tjlng uii* ha b ]le 
aA fifietaphiMie from an exchange between chromosome unsplit at the time of irradiation. They point out that 
the dlserepancy would be explained if it were assumed that 1 % of the chromosome were unsplit at the time of 
irradiation. The proportion may therefore have exceeded 1 % in the present experiments. 
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the M^est dose.* The deviation is probably not eignifioant. Values of as great as three 
times the number of degrees of freedom have not infrequently been found by other woricersf 
and apparently arise from an interslide variation of unknown cause. In these experiments 
only two slides were used for each dose, and the value of x* is estimated solely on the basis 
of the number of aberrations scored. 

It has now become well established that chromatid breaks are produced by X-rays and 
neutrons in direct proportion to the dose, and the present experiments substantially 
confirm that the same is true for a-radiation. 

Table 2. Final estimates of aberrations per 100 nuclei 

Aberrations Test for 
Dose per 100 cells goodness of fit 




t - 


^ _ 

- ^ 

per unit dose 

^ - 




4-3 JS 

9-3 .e 

19 0 E 41-7 E 

m 

X* 

p.r. P 

Cfhromaiid breaks 

Observed 

1013 

19*86 

39*40 

71*10 





Active deposit correction 

0*88 

2*36 

4*15 

9*81 





Brealts due to homogeneous 

9*25 

17*49 

36*26 

61*29 

l*70dc008 

10*2 

3 0*02 


a-radiation 








Isochromatid breaks Observed 

9*73 

20*76 

41*90 

78*50 





Active deposit correction 

0*88 

2*07 

4*41 

10*31 





Breaks due to homogeneous 

8*85 

18*68 

37*49 

68*19 

1*83 ±0*08 

6*1 

3 0*1 


a-radiation 








Total interchanges 

Observed 

2*99 

6*03 

10*22 

19*70 





Active deposit correction 

0*19 

0*28 

0*55 

1*82 





Breaks due to homogeneous 

2*80 

4*75 

9*67 

17*88 

0*47 ±0*04 

2*8 

3 0*45 


a>radiation 


Table 3, Subdassification of isochrofnatid breaks and interchanges 

Isochromatid aberrations Interchanges 


Dose 

8U 

NUp 

NUd 

NUpd 

Total 

Complete 

Incomplete 

Total 

4*3 

14 

1 

2 

46 

63 

14 

2 

16 

9*3 

20 

8 

11 

86 

124 

24 

10 

34 

19*0 

16 

7 

6 

62 

91 

27 

9 

36 

41*7 

21 

11 

13 

93 

138 

61 

18 

79 

Total 

71 

27 

32 

286 

416 

126 

39 

165 

% 

17*1 

6*5 

7*7 

68*7 

— 

75*5 

24*5 

— 


NoU,, Of the 066 isochromatid breaks listed in Table 1, 286 were re-examined and classified as in Table 3. 

SU — sister union. NUp = non-union proximally. NUd = non-union distally. NUpd= non-union proximally 
and distally. 

The fact that the number of isoohromatid breaks is proportional to the a-ray dose is 
also in accordance with expectation, since this type of aberration is supposed, on the basis 
of a linear dose relation, to be produced by a single ionizing particle in the case of both 
X-rays and neutrons. 

It is of special interest that the number of interchanges also varies linearly with the 
dose, indicating that in the majority of cases the two breaks which interchange are 
produced by the same ionizing particle. The two breaks which interchange are rarely 
produced by the same ionizing particle, in the case of X-rays, but are generally so pro¬ 
duced in the case of material exposed to medium doses of neutrons (Thoday, 1942; 
Giles, 1943). A fortiori, in the case of low doses of a-radiation, in which, per unit of dose, 
there is a much smaller total length of ionizing track, two breaks which interchange would 


» CL p. 139. 

t (1941) a&d Catdbeaid©, Lea & Thoday (1946), Statiatioal note. 
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F%. 2, C^iTomatid id^erratlcma as a fbnetion of the a-partide dc»e. Abscissae: dose in energy units. Ordinates: abenaticms per 100 0 e&. 
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he ^s|Hscted to he produced alcDoert inimmbl^ hy the eaioe particle, leading to the ob- 
aenred linear v^riatioii of aberrattoa fiteqnein^y with dose^ 

In two roapeots, however, the reeults do not appear to fall into line with the observed 
effects of X-rays and neutrons; namely, in regard to the absolute number of each type of 
aberration produced per unit dose, and in regard to the extent to which broken ends fail 
to restitute* We will consider the latter point first. 

The proportion of broken chromatid ends which do not undergo resiit'idion 

Of form new unions 

Table 3 shows that a considerable proportion of the isoohromatid aberrations show non-union of the 
proximal or distal fiagment, or both, and that a quarter of the observed interchanges are incomplete. 
Thus the broken ends of many chromatid fragments produced at prophase have failed to reunite during 
the subsequent 24 hr. Following Catoheside, Lea & Thoday (19466) we shall interpret this as indicatingthat 
when achromatid is broken one or both ends may be so injured as to be incapable of taking part in a reunion, 
and we shall adopt their procedure for estimating and P,, the respective probabilities of these events. 
The probability that an isolated chromatid break produced at prophase will restitute is (1 — Pj—P,) and the 
probability that it will be seen at metaphase is (Pi+P,), which Catcheside, Lea & Thoday denote by/. 
We may use one of their formulae to derive a value off from the data given in Table 3, as follows: 

NUp^NUd^NUpd 27 + 32+286 

2^C7+ NUp + NVd +“ 142 + 27 + 32 + 286 

The derivation of the above expression for / assumes implicitly that both sister chromatids are affected 
alike, i.e. both are either uninjured, injured proximaUy, or injured distally. Since the ratio of 

(NUp-^NUd) Pi 

the isochromatid observations give 

/=pj + P,=0-72, Pi=012, Pa=0-60. 

If it is assumed that there is no correlation between the type of injury sustained by sister chromatids, 
then a somewhat similar analysis leads to 

^ /«Pj+P,=0*60, Pi=:0*18, P2=:0-42. 

Catcheside, Lea & Thoday (1946) point out that the experimental X-ray data confirm the existence of the 
following expected relationship between non-union isoohromatid aberrations and incomplete asym¬ 
metrical interchanges: 

NUp-^NUd ^Incomplete asymmetrical interchanges 
8U-¥NlJp^NVd Total asymmetrical interchanges 

In the present investigation symmetrical and asymmetrical mterchanges were not classified separately, 
but assuming that, as with X-rays, the proportion of incomplete interchanges is the same in both cases, 
the Qc-ray data give 

NUp+NlJd 27 + 32 Incomplete interchanges 39 

Total interchanges 

The difference between these two figures is not likely to have arisen through sampling errors, and suggests 
that some at least of the observations are subject to systematic entne. Ibe isoohromatid aberrations are 
the more difficult to observe, and this subclassifioation is therefore the more suspect. There is, moreover, 
another reason for suspecting the isoohromatid subclassifioation. It has been showm to yield a value of 
/c(#0'64>*7* This implies that 60-70% of tlie chromatid breaks primarily produced are recorded, as 
oompsiEed with 9% in the case of X-rays and neutrons. That the disparity between the degree of restitu¬ 
tion IbQowing break production by a^particles and neutrons is not as great as this is ol^r from the following 
consideration of the relative numbers of interchanges produced by the two radiations. 

. There is no reeson to suppose that when fr>ur umnjwtd chromatid raids coexist within a given vdliime 
as a resrdt of the production of two chromatid breaks, the chance of interchange formarion wiQ depend 
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on the natuxe of the radiation whieh produced the breaks, Thereloire, modifying the formula doTeloped 
hy Lea and Catcheside* by the introduotion of the &ctor (1 -/) to allow for the number of breaks having 
both ends uninjured, we arrive at the following relation between the coefooientB of compete int^hange 
production by neutrons and oe-particles: 

Complete interchanges produced by neutrons [ (f (1—/)*],t Nig, 

Bfg Complete interchanges produced by a particles [(( - 2c)* (1 —/)•]« * 

when subscripts n and a refer to neutron and a-radiation, fs coefficient of chromatid break production, 
i.e. the number of chromatid breaks primarily produced per unit dose, c^sthe observed number of iso- 
chromatid aberrations per unit dose, (f—2c)« number of chromatid breaks primarily |Hx>duoed which are 
not accounted for as observed isoohromatid aberrations, and number of ionizing particles per unit 
area per unit dose. 

Introducing experimental values as follows :t 

6^ 0‘0091x0-84 , 

-iljs:-* 1 * 72 . 

0 0059 X 0*76 


[(^-2c)* (1-/)*]„*=0-19*x0*91>»8-0x 10-**, 
^^ss0*56 X 10“* a-particles per 
i^,i=4*05 X 10“^ protons per /i*, 


we find 
But 


K-2c 


30 X 10-* X 0-56 X 10-*\ 
72 x 4-06xl0-» 


:4-9xl0-». 


rObserved chromatid breaks"! 1-96 x 10~* 

“i-L-7-i— T-- 


Introducing the experimental values (Table 5) ^a=s0-59x 10“* and solving, we find (f—2c)a = 7*3x 10”* 
and/=0’33. If we allow for the fact that the eflPective value of N^i is about 20% greater than the figure 
given above on account of the associated S-rays which are capable of breaking a chromatid, then the values 
become slightly modified to (|—2c) = 7‘7 x 10”^/=0*30. 

We attach considerably greater weight to this estimate of / than to that based on the proportion of 
isochromatid rejoins, since the latter are often difficult to observe. 

In the hope of clarifying this point, however. Dr Catcheside very kindly undertook to score the aber¬ 
rations on two slides. We are indebted to-him for undertaking this and for allowing us to include his 
observations in this paper (Table 4). In many cases his observations do not differ significantly from ours, 
and clearly show that the proportion of injured ends is much higher than among breaks produced by X-rays 
or neutrons. Catcheside’s figures, however, show a significantly higher proportion of 81J and lower 
proportion of NUpd than ours and lead to a lower value of / than we obtained by this method, namely 
/=0-41. 

From the proportion of 8U, NUp, NUd and NUpd, we can subdivide /into Pj and Pj, the respective 
probabilities that one or both ends of a given break are injured. It matters little whether we assume 
complete correlation or no correlation between the injuries to sister chromatids. The results are: 


Pi = 0-28, Pa=013, (Pi + Pa)=/=0-41. 

Table 4 includes data for i/c and iji as well as c/c interchanges, and from the proportion of these three 
types of interchange an independent estimate of /may be obtained. A modified form of Catcheside, Lea k 
Thoday’s (1946) treatment of the data has been used so that / may be derived from the proportions of 
i/c and complete c/c interchanges. We find in this way/*0*26 ±0*07, The number of iji interchanges is 


♦ Lea & Catcheside (1942, p. 234): 

Number of 1-hit interchanges == - , 

where ^=1 H (X) dx, Da:dose, and P a:radius of nucleus, 

t All coefficients are expressed as aberrations per rdntgen (of. p, 141 and Table 5), KeuUon data are those of 
jThdday (1942). The proportion of complete interchanges has been taken as 0*B4 for neutrons and 0*75 for 
tt-particleB (Table 3). 
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too sniaill to be used for eTaiofttioii of/, bat it is tubtifiifMStory to note tbat osing l^e above vafaie of/, 
the es^ieotedi number of i/i interohanges is 2*^, in good agreement with the observed number 3 (Table 4, 
third oolumn right). 

The proportion of incomplete interchanges observed by Catcheside is 038, and checks satisfactorily 

n*!, Paa0‘l-O2) with the value of which is 0*48. Since the proportion 

of chromatid breaks in which both ends are injured do not contribute any interchanges, we cannot derive 
an absolute value of/from the proportion of incomplete interchanges. We can, however, derive a minimum 
value, by assuming P,«0. This value is /=cPj=0-25. At the lowest estimate (Table 4), 19% of the iso- 
chromatid breaks are of the NUpd type, so that P, cannot in fact be much less than the figure calculated 
from Catoheside’s data (Table 4), namely, 0*13. It follows that/cannot be much less than 0*38. 

In the light of the above discussion there appears little doubt but that our first estimate 
of /, as between 0*6 and 0*7, is incorrect. Four other methods have all yielded values 


Table 4, Strudwal changes produced by OL-radiation 

Aberrations scored by D. G. Catcheside, for comparison with data given in Tables 2 and 3. 


Cells 


Isochromatid breaks 


Dot*e E 

No. of 
slides 

Total 

Normal 

Chromatid 

breaks 

Totaf 

SU 

NVp 

NVd 

NUfd 

19 

1 

123 

58 

71 

48 

18 

12 

8 

10 

41-7 

1 

79 

10 

76 

81 

36 

18 

13 

14 

Total 

2 

202 

88 

147 

129 

54 

30 

21 

24 



Chroinatid-chromatid interchanges 







Hyinnietrical 


Asymmetncal 






! - 


\ 

, - 

-^- 

-s 

Iso- 

Iho- 


Iso- 





Incomplete 

chromatid- 

chroiriatid- 

Chromatid- chromaticl- 

v! 




-- 

.w*-^ 

chroinatid 

wochroinatid 

chromatid chromatid 


E slitles Total Total Complete Incomplete Total Complete Proximally Distally interchanges interchanges intrac^anges intrachanges 


19 

1 

20 

9 

7 

2 

11 

7 

2 

2 

7 

0 

5 

6 

11*7 

1 

33 

15 

7 

8 

38 

12 

3 

3 

14 

3 

3 

7 

;tal 

2 

53 

24 

14 

10 


19 

5 

5 

21 

3 

8 

13 


between 0*26 and 0*41, each having a standard deviation of about 0‘07. We shall adopt 
the values 

/=Pi4-P2 = 0*36±0*06, Pi-0‘24, Pg-O-ll. 

The values of P^ and are, of course, less certain than that of their sum/. 

If there is complete correlation between the injuries sustained by sister chromatids, then it follows by 
a simple calculation, using/=a0'35, that the proportion of primarily produced isochromatid breaks which 
are seen as isochromatid aberrations is 2 =0*67. That there is at least a large measure of correlation between 
the injuries sustained by sister chromatids is evident from the following consideration. If there were no 
correlation at all then calculation shows that of the primarily produced isochromatid breaks 0*41 would 
be seen as isochromatid aberrations, and 0*38 would be recorded as simple breaks; that is, an isochromatid 
break would give rise to about equal numbers of observable aberrations of these two types. Since the 
numbers observed are in fact about equeJ, there would be none left to be accounted for by the ordinary 
process of simple break production, and we should have to conclude, on this hypothesis, that an a-particle 
almost invariably breaks both sister chromatids if it breaks either. This is inherently improbable. More¬ 
over, of the simpl© breaks left over from isochromatid breaks only 55% would be capable of forming 
interchanges, and those interchanges would all be incomplete. It would not be possible to account in this 
way for the high proportion of observed complete interchanges. We conclude, therefore, that in the 
majority of oases there is correlation between the injuries. 
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The coefficmitg t^mraiUm production 

(а) Chromatid breaks 

Each isochiomatid break and each interchange represents two chromatid breaks, mid 
the observed chromatid breaks represent a fraction/of those primariljr produced. There¬ 
fore in the notation of p. 144 the coefficient of chromatid break production f is given by 

f.2c+29+ 9 .' ^'" - ^ - '’ -^-0-()42,-(Kll2+^-0-U0. 

( б ) hochromatid breaks 

If ^ is the coefficient of primary isochromatid break production, i.e. the number of 
occasions per cell per rontgen on which a pair of sister chromatids are broken at the same 
locus, 

, Observed isochromatid aberrations 0-021 
--- 

The coefficient z, which is the ratio of the observed isochromatid aberrations to the 
isochromatid breaks previously produced has been taken as 0*67 for a-particles instead 
of the figure 0*53 estimated by Lea & Catcheside for X-rays and neutrons to allow for 
the greater proportion of breaks incapable of restitution which favours the detection of 
isochromatid breaks. 

It is at once evident from a comparison of the neutron and a-particle data (Table 5), 
that the aberrations estimated to be primarily produced by a-particles are far more 

Table 5. Structural changes observed at metaphase of the pollen-grain division of Tradescantia 
24 hr, after irradiation by X-rays, neutrons and a-particles 

The figures indicate the number of aberrations per cell per rontgen, assuming 1 r. of hard X-rays =0-97 E, 

1 r. of neutrons =r 1*02 E, 1 r. of a-rays = 115 
Data derived entirely from inflorescences irradiated at Cambrige or Northwood. 

X-rays and neutrons; Eri>eriments by Catcheside and iSioday, and Kotval, see Catcheside, Lea & 
Thoday (1946). 

a-particles: present experiments. 

Hard X-rays (Li-P) neutrons a-pariioles 

/=0 09, 2 =0*63 /=0 09, 2 = 0*53 /=0*35, 2 =0*67 

Chromatid breaks Observed at metaphase 

Estimated to be produced 0*0072^±0*0008 0 0168±0*0008 0*0196 ±0*0009 

at prophase, { 0*09 0*21 0*11 

Isochromatid breaks Observed at metaphase 

Estimated to be produced 0*0027j±0*0002 0*0099±0*0003 0'0210±0*0009 

at prophase, ^ 0*0051 0*019 0*081 

Chromatid exchanges Observed at metaphase, B 0*009 ±0*0003 0*006±0*0006 

numerouB than would be expected in view of the fact that the total length of a-partiole 
track per rontgen is only about one-seventh of that of the recoU protons produced by 
(Li-D) neutrons. The influence of the S-rays produced by the a-particles has to be con¬ 
sidered. Lea (1946) has estimated that the total length of 8-ray track associated with l/i 
of a-particle track is about 1*6ja. A great deal of this total length of 8-ray track is, how¬ 
ever, ineffective from the point of view of chromatid break production, for while the 
individual S-rays have all energies up to 3"5 kV., there is a large preponderance oi parlaoles * 
which have too short a range to cross the chromatid thread, and which, therefore, have a 
low efficiency of break production. The proportion of the total length of 8-ray track which 
is effective has been calculated using the onteria of Lea & Catcheside (1942) for break 
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ptodoeiidli, and it> is ^lusluded that the S-rsys associated urith tiie x-rttys used m tibese 
6a:pe]imeiit3 may be allowed for by taking the total track length to be 20 % greater than 
the sum of the i^|>axticl6 ranges. The total length of a-particle track per cubic microii* 
per rdntgen is therefore taken to be 1*2 x 6‘6 x 10~^*6'7 x lO^^ft. 


Denvaiion of the size of the effective target presented by the chromatid 
thread fa an ct-partiok 

The effective diameter of the target presented by a chromatid thread to an a-particle 
may now be estimated as follows. The total length of the 12 chromatids at prophase is 
estimated to be 972 p, so that if the effective diameter of the thread for chromatid break 
production is 2r, the total length of a-particle track within the chromatids, when the cell 
is exposed to 1 r. of radiation is 972 .ttt* . 6*7 x 10^p. The average length of each transit is 
2r. Hence, equating the number of transits to the number of breaks produced by 1 r. of 
a-radiation (Table 6) 


972,77r2.6*7xl0-^ 

2r 


=oai 


or r = 0‘ll/x; 


Effective diameter 2r=0*22/x. 


This estimate is much greater than the usually accepted value of 0*1/x. 

That the target presented to a-particles for the production of a chromatid break is 
effectively greater than that presented to recoil protons is evident from a comparison of 
the a-particle and neutron coefficients of break production. By reasoning not involving 
an assumed diameter of the chromatid thread, Catcheside and Lea arrive at the conclusion 
that the thread is broken on 60% of the occasions on which it is traversed by a recoil 
proton generated by (Li-D) neutrons. Lea estimates that these neutrons generate a total 
length of recoil proton track, per cubic micron of tissue, of 4*05 x 10~®ft/r., or 
4*05 X 10~® 

^*7 ~ x 10“^ == 6 times the length of a-particle track per micron. The ratio of the coeflScient 
of primary chromatid break production by a-particles and neutrons should not exceed 
~xi«:0*28 if the thread presents the same target to each kind of particle. Similarly, 

for isochromatid break production the calculated upper limit is g \0^) These 

ratios may be compared with the values derived from the experimental data (Table 6). 

Table 6 

Katio of ooefBciente of break 
production by a-particles 
and neutrons 


Chromatid breaks 
l^ochromatid breaks 


Calculated 
upper limit 
0*28 
0-47 


Experimental 

0*52 

1*63 


Experimental 

Calculated 

1*9 

3*5 


A ooBsiderfttion of the relative efficiencies of the two radiations in primary break pro* 
duotiem thus leads to conclusion that the target presented by the chromate thread 


* 1!1ie average i^oMc levity of the oell is assumed to be unity. 
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to oc-radiatioiis has an apparent diameter at least twice aa great as that presented to a 
recoil proton. 

It is noteworthy that compared with protons, a-particles are rdatively more efficient 
in isochromatid than in chromatid break production, since this result is to be expected if 
the effective size of the target is greater than the actual size of the thread. Indeed, a 
cogent argument in favour of the view that the chromatid thread may be broken by an 
a-particle which passes near but not actually through the thread may be derived from the 
oc-particle results alone, as follows. 

If the two chromatid threads be imagined as two cylinders lying parallel and close 
together, and an ionizing particle has a probability p of breaking a thread which it 
traverses, the ratio of the number of primary isochromatid breaks to the number of 
primary chromatid breaks is ^pg* where g is the probability that a straight line drawn at 
random through one cylinder also passes through the other. The value of g does not 
depend on the size of the cylinders but only on the ratio of the radius of each to the 
distance between the axes. It is maximum and equal to 0*36 when the cylinders are 
in contact. Thus if actual transits are necessary for the production of breaks 


Coefficient of isochromatid production 
Coefficient of chromatid production ^ 


This inequality is satisfied in the case of neutrons for which 


~ = 0*09 but not in the 


case of a-particles for which > = ;r 7 :^= 0 * 28 . 

f 0*011 

Thus, regarded from three different points of view, the assumption that an a-particle 
must pass through the chromatid thread in order to break it, leads to numerical in¬ 
consistencies, amounting to factors of between 1*6 and 3*6. These inconsistencies are so 
large that they can hardly be attributed to errors in the estimated coefficients of produc¬ 
tion of the three main types of aberration by a-particles. Nor can they be removed by a 
change in the estimated value of the injury coefficient/, since a change in/which would 
remove one discrepancy would accentuate another. We incline therefore to the view that 


a proportion of the chromatid breaks produced by a-particles arise from ionization pro¬ 
duced in the immediate vicinity of, but not within, the thread. It appears that a-particles 
passing at a distance from the axis equal to twice the radius of the thread have a high 
probability of breaking the thread. 


The occurrence in nature of structural changes produced by oL-radiation 

Radioactive elements are very widely dispersed in minute amounts throughout the 
whole of nature. They are derived from the parent elements uranium and thorium, and to 
a lesser extent from protactinium, which are present in measurable amounts in all tjrpes 
of rock. The y-radiation from this radioactive material present in the earth’s crust pro¬ 
duces about 3 ions/c.c./sec. in air over land areas. The y-ray intensity over the sea is 
negligible by comparison, since the radioactive content of sea water is in general about 
a thousand times smaller than that of an equal mass of the earth’s crust. The radio elements 
from the rocks very slowly pass into solution in the soil moisture and then into plants. 
The gaseous radio elements, radon and thoron, diffuse into the soil air, and are carried 


* Of. Lea & Catchesiile (1942). 
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into tke lowor atmosphere, Thoron, having a half-Ufe of less than a minute, remaiiis very 
localised. But radon, which has a half-life of days, is carried by winds for immense 
distances over land and sea. The ionization arising from the radon and its decay products 
in the atmosphere at sea-level averages nearly double that due to the radiation from the 
earth’s crust, and is rather more than the combined effect of y-radiation and cosmic 
radiation; moreover, the ionization is mainly produced by a-radiatiom The radon content 
of stagnant underground air or soil air is of course very much higher. For example, 
Sanderson (1911) found that 1 c.c. of air drawn from the depth of the soil in the neighbour¬ 
hood of New Haven, U.S.A., contained 2-4 x 10“^ curies of radon. Concentrations ranging 
from 0-01-5*7 x 10~^ curies/c,c. have recently been observed at a variety of localities in 
Holland by Sizoo, Sanders, Friele & van der Maas (1941). These authors also observed 
the presence of thoron in many of the samples of air examined but did not estimate it 
quantitatively. It is likely that thoron and its decay products contribute about as much 
ionization as radon and its products, but on account of its very short life, and therefore 
restricted diffusion range, thoron is probably less important biologically, A concentration 
of 2 X 10"“^ curie/c,c. is about 2000 times greater than the average for atmospheric air. 
Since the radon in the soil air is derived from that in the soil moisture we may readily 
estimate the order of magnitude of the concentration of radon in the water surrounding 
the roots of plants, and hence the concentration in the roots, and the consequent dose rate 
of a-radiation to which the root will be exposed. The dose rate works out at about 
energy units per day,* or of the same order as the y-ray dose rate at the surface of the 
earth. The rapid transport of water through plants probably results in the aerial parts of 
small plants being exposed to an a-ray dose rate which is an appreciable fraction of that 
in the roots, and greatly in excess of that due to the radon diffusing into the plant from 
the surrounding atmosphere. Burkser, Brun & Bronstein (1927) found that a radioactive' 
gas, almost certainly radon, was given off in small amounts by fresh leaves of meadow 
grass, Iris and other plants, but not from wilted or dried leaves. 

Radium and thorium elements have been observed to be widely distributed throughout 
the plant and animal kingdoms. Unlike radon they tend to be selectively absorbed in 
particular organs. Radium, for example, which is homologous with calcium, concentrates 
ultimately in the skeletons of vertebrates. Pelz (1939) observed relatively high concentra¬ 
tions of radium in a number of woods, and found the radium to be situated mainly in the 
cortex and in the inner bark adjacent to the wood. The average radium or thorium content 
of a tissue may therefore give a very erroneous idea of the dose of a-radiation to which 
particular cells of the tissue are exposed. The figures given in the last column of Table 7 
may nevertheless be of some interest as giving a rough guide to the average dose rates 
obtaining in various tissues; with regard to the dose due to radium, a crude approximation 
to that obtaining in particular types of cell could probably be obtained from these figures 
by assuming proportionality between the radium and the calcium concentration through¬ 
out a given tissue. Kunasheva (1939) showed that in the case of the pea the concentration 
of radium in the plant is proportional to that in the nutrient medium, over the range 
g. Ra/g. of solution. Thorium, and radiothorium which is isotopic with thorium, 
and from which the daughter elements of the thorium series grow with a half-life of about 

* Tbe durfroe cdk of a root not proteoted by a film of modsture thick, or the whole bulk of a micro* 
Oiganiflm a lew microns in size, situated in an air cavity in the soil not less than a centimetre in diaineter, would 
he eixposed to several hundred times this dose rate of oc-radiation. 
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3i days, have no chemical homologoe among the more abundant oonstiturata of iiTh^ 
matter. We therefore have little guide as to their probable distribution. Tins is particu*^ 
larly unfortunate, since the figures given in the table show that as regards liie av«cage 
ionizalaon throu^out the tissues investigated that due to the disintegration products of 
thorium is in general about 10 times that due to radium and its products. 

Potassium and rubidium are also radioactive, emitting jS-radiaiaons. "Phe concenteatiOn 
of rubidium is so small in the tissues which have been investigated that its radioactivity 
may be neglected. The j8-ray dose rate in a tissue containing 0*6 % by weight of potassium 
is about 6 x 10^ EjdAy. The effects of the potassium content of tissue are likely therefore 
in general to be small compared with those of the y-radiation from the earth’s crust, and 
cosmic radiation. § 

Table 7 

Radium or radon content 

of 1 g. of material in g. of Thorium content of 1 g. 

Ba element or curiea of of material in g. 

radon* Th element Doae rate in 


Material 

^ 

Range 

Mean 

A 

f 

Range 

Mean 

energy units 
per day 

Rocks (1) 

01-5xl0-« 

1-5 X 10->* 

0-4-2-5 X 10-8 

1-5x10-8 

— 

(igneous and sedimentary) 





10-' 

Soil moisture (2) 

0 01-2 X 10-18 

10-w 

— 

— 

(radon content) 






Ocean sea water (3) 

01-3 X 10-18 

10-18 

— 

— 

— 

Marine plants and animals (3) 


10-18 

— 

— 

10-8t 

Terrigenous mud, ocean-bottom 

— 

2*5 X 10-1* 


— 

—- 

deposit (4) 





j (radium) 5 x 10-* 
t (thorium) 10-8 

Plants, fruits, vegetables, ox- 
flesh and milk (5) 

1-5-50 X 10“« 

5 X 10-J8 

1-20 X10 ’ 

5 X lO-'^ 

Skeleton of man (6) 

— 

10-1* 


•— 

io-»t 

Human tissues (7) 

10“1*-10-^* 

5 X 10-1* 


— 

— 

Hence average for whole body 

— 

5 X 10-1* 


— 

— 


♦ Unless otherwise stated, the figures refer to the content of radium element* 
t Assuming the organism to be mofe than 50 ft in diameter. 

j Actively proliferating cells within bone may be exposed to a very much smaller dose rate. 

(1) Rutherford (1913). 

(2) Sanderson (1911) and Sizoo, Sanders, Friele & van der Maas (1941). 

(3) Evans, Kip So Moberg (1938). 

(4) Evans & Kip (1938). 

(5) Burkser, Brun & Bronstein (1927). 

(6) Janitzky, Krebs & Rajewsky (1938). 

(7) Krebs (1939). 

Most land organisms will thus be exposed to two types of ionizing radiation, namely, 
jS-radiation of fairly constant amoimt generated by cosmic rays and y-rays (and potassium), 
totalling about 2 x 10~^ r./day (or 2 x 10**^ .B/day), and a-radiatjon from radium, thorium 
and their disintegration products. The a-ray dose rate to which different cells are exposed 
is likely to vary greatly with the situation of the cell. It may be much smaller than the 
jS-ray dose rate. In root tips it is likely to be of the same order as the jS-ray dose, and in 
some tissues it may be very much larger. Other things being equal it will be higher in 
tissues such as seeds which have a high mineral content per unit mass. In very special 
circumstances, such as micro-organisms in large soil cavities, it may be several hundred ^ 

§ Note added in proof* Since the decay period of potassium is estimated (Thompson So Rowlands, 1943) to 
be ^ut 400 million years, it is possilde that the relative abundance of the cadioaetive isotope of potasstum (K^) « 
, was considerably higher during the early ^stages of evolution, and that the dose rate due to the jj^raye 
potassium exceeded the combined effect of y^rays and cosmic rays« 
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times greater than 2 x 10** JS/day. In assessing the relative importance of these two types 
of radiation in producing chromosome structural ohanges under conditions prevailing in 
nature, we have to remember that at low dose levels and at low dose rates about 6 times 
as many structural changes are produced by a-radiation as by an equal dose of jS-radiation. 
If only two-hit aberrations, such as inversions and interchanges, are considered, a-radia- 
tion is probably more nearly 30 times as efficient as ^-radiation,* Thus, the a-radiation is 
relatively most efficient in producing those structural changes which are the ones most 
likely to be of significance from the standpoint of the evolution of species. 

Chromosome structural changes very closely resembling those produced by ionizing 
radiations have frequently been observed in plants and animals of many genera which 
have not been deliberately irradiated. The possibility that these might arise through the 
action of the y-radiations emitted by soil and rocks was considered by Giles (1940). In 
order to compare the spontaneous aberration frequency with that induced by y-radiation 
he exposed inflorescences from two plants of Tradescantia to the y-rays from radium for 
24 hr. at dose rates 10 times and 1000 times that of the local natural y-radiation. At the 
higher dose rate, the total dose delivered was stated to be 2*2 r., which was expected to 
produce 0*05% aberrations per chromosome in microspores examined at mitotic meta¬ 
phase. No structural changes were seen in the plant in which no spontaneous aberrations 
had previously been observed, and in the other plant the number of aberrations scored 
(3/1344 or 0*22 %) in the irradiated inflorescences was not significantly different from those 
in controls (4/1578 or 0*26 %). The spontaneous aberrations could not therefore be ascribed 
to local y-radiation. Other observations made at the same time, as well as later experi¬ 
ments (Giles, 1941), pointed to a powerful genetic control of the frequency of the spon¬ 
taneous aberrations, since microspores from hybrid plants, and particularly a triploid 
hybrid, formed by a cross between a diploid and a tetraploid plant, showed a much greater 
aberration frequency than either parent. 

When root tips from the same plants were examined, however, the aberration frequency 
was very much lower and no appreciable difference was found between the hybrid and 
either parent. In all, 58,000 chromosomes were examined. The primary aberrations 
observed consisted of two chromatid dicentrics, each accompanied by an acentric frag¬ 
ment, and one pair of acentric fragments indicative of a chromosome terminal deletion. 
Eight chromatid dicentrics unaccompanied by fragments were ascribed to the fusion 
of broken ends of previous bridges. Thus the total primary aberration frequency was 
roughly 0*(X)5%, and the primary chromatid aberration frequency about 0*003%. It is 
of interest to compare this with the frequency which might be expected due to radon in 
the soil. The rate of production of chromatid dicentrics by a-particles in microspores has 
been found to be 0*7 % per energy unit. The a-ray dose rate due to radon and thoron in 
the soil has been estimated at about 2 x 10** £^/day, so that if the efficiency of isochro¬ 
matid break production were the same in roots as in microspores, the time necessary for 
the accumulation of a dose which would give rise to the observed spontaneous aberrations 
would be about 36 days. The actual time available (per mitotic cycle) is unlikely to exceed 
a tenth of this figure, but considering the statistical errors in the cytological observations 
and the crudeness of the radon dose estimate, the unknown influence of temperature and 

* Catclieside, X<ea & Thoday (19466) estimate the number of chromatid exchanges per cell per rdntgen pro¬ 
duced by X-rays at low doses and low dose rates to be 2 x 10“^. The number produced by a-rays (Table 5) is 
6 X 10^. No corresponding data are available for aberrations resulting from the irradiation of resting nuclei. 
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other factors, it is evident that «-radiation firom naturally occurring radio elements in tiwB 
soil may upell give rise in roots to an aberration frequency approaching that actually 
observed. Nichols (1941) observed a chromatid aberration frequency of 0*13% in tbe toot 
tips of a 5 months old AUium plant. About a third of the chromatid aberrations consisted 
of dicentrics with fragments, i.e. isochromatid breaks. The observed spontaneous fre¬ 
quency of this particular type of aberration is thus about 8 times that found by Oiles in 
Tradescantia root tips. 

Certain circumstances connected with the accumulation of aberrations in doroumt 
seeds are suggestive of the action of ionizing radiations. Nichols (1941) studied the 
aberrations seen in the first root-tip mitosis of gernunating seeds of several varieties of 
AUium. The aberrations were indistinguishable from the one-hit and two-hit chromosome 
and chromatid aberrations produced by X-rays. In almost every case the proportions of 
chromosomes showing aberrations increased with the period of storage, and in the case of 
the two varieties most fully investigated (Yellow Strassburg and Sweet Spanish) this increase 
was rather accurately proportional to the storage time over a period of 5 years, as would 
be the case in a cell of constant sensitivity exposed to a radiation of constant dose rate. 

In Yellow Strassburg the observed aberration corresponded to a rate of production of 
2*7 X 10*^ aberrations per chromosome per day of storage, which was about the average 
for the eight varieties studied. Although the proportions of chromosomes exhibiting 
aberrations is 6 times greater in the first root-tip mitosis after germination than in 
mitoses of adult root tips, the implied rate of aberrations per day is far smaller in the 
dormant seed than in adult tissue. Fewer root-tip aberrations, in the ratio of about 1; 3, 
are produced by a given dose of X-rays by rapng AUium seeds than by raying mature 
roots (Sax, 1941). On the other hand, the concentration of radioactive material would be 
expected to be relatively high in a seed on account of its low water content, so that the 
dose rate to which an embryo is exposed may well be an order of magnitude greater than 
that in meristematic tissue of a mature plant. No quantitative estimate of break frequency 
can, however, be attempted, first because no a-ray data are available for AUium chromo¬ 
somes, and secondly, because the laws governing the production of aberrations in dormant 
seeds appear to differ from those with which we have become familiar through the study 
of microspores, root tips, and other tissue, as is evidenced by the observations of Sax (1941) 
that fractionation of an X-ray dose to dormant seed increases instead of decreases the 
number of aberrations seen on germination. 

Naturally occurring chromosome aberrations can no doubt arise in diverse ways, some 
of which have been enumerated by Darlington & Upcott (1941). The similari ty of some of 
the aberrations to those produced by X-rays, as well as the circumstances of their occur¬ 
rences, suggest an ionizing radiation as their immediate causative agent. The evidence 
appears too fragmentary to make possible a critical assessment of the role of ionizing 
radiations, but a consideration on the one hand of the wide dissemination in nature of 
radioactive elements, and on the other of the relatively high efficiency of K-radiation 
relative to X-radiation in producing chromosome aberrations, particularly the more 
interesting types involving the union of two separate breaks, focuses attention on the 
a-rays from the radioactive constituents of living matter and its imqaediate environment 
as a possible source of aberrations in circumstances in which the intensity of coism'c 
radiation and local y-radiation is clearly insufficient to account for the observed aberration 
frequency. 
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SUMMABY 




strueiutal changes seen at metaphase 24 hr. after the irradiation of microspores of 
Tfijdmcaw(m btaet&rta by known doses of a-radiation have been studied. 

The types of structural change produced resemble those seen at the same interval after 
y-ray, X-ray and neutron treatment, and have been classified as chromatid and isochro¬ 
matid breaks, or chromatid exchanges, foUowing Catcheside, Lea & Thoday. The number of 
structural changes of all three types increases linearly with the dose. The proportion of 
structural changes in which fusion of broken chromatid ends is incomplete is considerably 
greater than observed previously with any other types of radiation. 

Even when allowance has been made for this fact the number of structural changes 
primarily produced by a given dose of a-radiation is estimated to be much larger than would 
have been anticipated from earlier studies with X-rays and neutrons, and suggests that 
those a-particles which pass close to the chromatid thread as well as those which pass 
through it have a significant probability of breaking the thread. 

The new experimental data direct attention to a-rays arising from the radioactivity of 
soil and living tissue as the possible origin of certain types of ‘ spontaneous ’ chromosome 
aberrations. 

The radon used in these experiments was kindly supplied by Prof, Russ on behalf of 
the Medical Research Council. The authors wish to express their very great indebtedness 
to Dr Catcheside and Dr Lea, with whom they have been in constant consultation 
throughout. The cytological work was carried out in Dr Catcheside’s laboratory. 
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THE INHEEITANCE OF RED, ROAN AND WHITE COAT 
COLOUR IN DAIRY SHORTHORN CATTLE 

By I. CHESTER JONES, Department of Zoology, University of Liverpool 

(With Plates 6 and 7) 

L Introduction 

In Shorthorns, in the vast majority of cases, both red and white animals breed true for 
colour and crosses between them give roans. 

The simplest explanation is that red and white are allelomorphs, the heterozygote 
giving roan (Wilson, 1908; Smith, 1925; Roberts, 1937). Some workers, recognizing the 
fundamental redness of Shorthorns, have suggested theories to meet this. Walther (1913) 
argued that the colour must be ‘ a fixed red ’, the white ‘ moving over a large area ’. He 
postulated one pair of allelomorphs, therefore, white and the absence of white. Crew 
(1925) suggested that ‘all Shorthorns may be reds... ’ and looked upon white as due to a 
modifying factor. Wright (1917), considering the production of some animals with red 
pigment in the generation of white Shorthorn by Galloway crosses, postulated two 
pairs of allelomorphs—E, a factor for black allelomorphic with e, a factor for red, and W, 
white, allelomorphic with w, the absence of white, the heterozygote Ww giving roan. 
Ibsen (1933), also concerned with the Shorthorn by Galloway crosses, postulates two pairs 
of allelomorphs— B, black, allelomorphic with b, absence of black and N, white, allelo¬ 
morphic with n, absence of white. He further postulates hypostatic red (R) homozygous 
in all cattle. 

There are certain exceptions to the general plan of inheritance which appear in all data 
whether taken from the herd books or collected directly in the field. Roans are occasion¬ 
ally recorded from red x red crosses and from white x white, and both reds and whites 
occasionally appear from red x white and whites from red x roan. Such anomalous results 
have been explained in various ways. 

Those workers who have postulated theories to account for the general plan of inherit¬ 
ance, as mentioned above, have sometimes dismissed the exceptions as due to errors in 
recording or in identification (Wilson, 1908; Walther, 1913; Smith, 1925); in other cases 
they have offered subsidiary hypotheses to-account for them. Walther (1913) and Smith 
(1925) suggest that roaning may be lost with age and so lead to wrong identification. 
Walther (1913) suggests that the factors themselves may change quantitatively. Ibsen 
(1933) postulates a roan modifier, rm, which is recessive and which changes roan to red 
in the homozygous condition. 

Other workers, accepting at least some exceptions as valid, have attempted to frame 
theories to embrace the complete data (Laughlin, 1911; Lloyd Jones k Evvard, 1916; 
Duck, 1923; Evvard, Shearer, Lindstrom & Smith, 1930). All such theories are un¬ 
satisfactory in one way or another. As pointed out by other workers, some break down 
statistically, some demand genotypes which do not exist (Wright, 1917; Crew, 1925; 
Smith, 1926 ; Gowen, 1927; Il^en, 1933). Such theories need not be discussed here because 
the new facts, given below, show beyond all reasonable doubt that records which appear 
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to be exceptional are in fact exceptional, but that they have a very simple explanation 
which brings them into the general scheme of inheritance. 

II. New data 

In the present investigation the Duke of Westminster’s Eaton Herd of Pedigree Dairy 
Shorthorn cattle has been studied, both in the field and firom the herd books as well as 
from private records and photographs. The ancestry of the existing herd§ is taken back 
five generations. Two generations, and often a third, are still in the herd and available 
for examination; furthermore, the majority of the recorded matings used herein are 
within the memory of the bailiff, Mr Pakenham Hamilton. 

Every combination of colours has been made in the matings and all colour types have 
been produced, but breeders have a predilection in favour of some colours, and "the 
numbers in these cases are overweighted in the recorded results. Hence the ratios of the 
colours obtained from the records "have no significance. * 

Reds and red-and-whites are here recorded as such but, for purpose of analysis, the 
red-and-whites are treated as reds, white spotting being inherited as a separate character 
(Smith, 1925). Similarly, the roan-and-whites are treated as roans—to avoid confusion 
they are also recorded as roans, for a small amount of white spotting on a light roan is 
not easy to identify with certainty. 

* A summary of the data obtained in the present study is given in Table 1. The sex is not 
recorded, as reciprocal crosses give exactly similar results. 

Table 1 


Roan includes roan-and>wbite. 

Results 



Type of cross 

t . 

Red 

Red and 
white 

A 

Roan 

White 

Totals 

Red 

xred 

16 

12 


— 

30 

Red 

X red-and-white 

16 

13 

4 

— 

33 

Red-and-white x red-and-white 

2 

12 

n 

— 

16 

White 

xred 

- n 

— 

21 

— 

28 

White 

X red-and-white 


— 

16 

— 

16 

White 

X white 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Roan 

xred 

66 

31 

126 

It 

224 

Roan 

X red-and-white 

27 

52 

98 

It 

178 

Roan 

xroan 

28 

45 

177 

47 

. 297 

Roan 

X white 

— 

— 

21 

12 

33 

Totals 

166 

165 

473 

62 

856 


X Unexpected 

on any monohybrid theory of roan. 




Counting red-and-whites as reds and roan-and-whites as roans, the crosses examined 
yield the results shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Results 


Tjrpe of cross 

Red 

Roan 

White 

Totals 

Red xred 

71 

8t 

_ 

79 

White X red 

It 

43 

— 

44 

White X white 


_ 

1 

1 

Roan xred 

176 

224 

n 

402 

Roan xroan 

73 

177 

47 

297 

Roan X white 

— 

21 

12 

33 

Totals 

321 

473 

62 

856 


t Unexpected on any mcmohybrid theory of roan. 



§ In 1930. 
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* 

III. Discussion os tee general soheee of inheritance 

Tltsse data oorrespoEd closely with those collected by othex workers. Apart from the 
exceptions to be discussed below, they could be explained by considering red and white 
as allelomorphs. This theory, however, demands the absence of red in white animals and, 
as many workers have realized, is unsatisfactory in the light of white Shorthorn by 
Galloway crosses. Further, it is entirely out of . harmony with the observed facts of 
pigment distribution. White Shorthorns are never without visible red in the coat—about 
the ears and in the eyelashes—and microscopically the white hairs themselves all show 
some small amount of red pigment (unpublished data). It seems evident, therefore, that all 
Shorthorns are red, as Crew (1925) suggested, and the only remaining question is whether 
their red is the allele of the black of black breeds, as postulated by Wright (1917), or 
whether red is hypostatic as postulated by Ibsen (1933). From Bogart & Ibsen’s observa¬ 
tions (1937) and from our own (unpublished), it is certain that homozygous black hair 
contains red pigment so that black and red cannot be allelomorphs. It seems most 
probable, therefore, that both black breeds and Shorthorns contain hypostatic red. 

The scheme of inheritance therefore which most satisfactorily meets our own observed 
facts is that put forward by Ibsen in 1933: 

R = red—always homozygous. 

N=: white—causes hair of any colour to become devoid of pigment, incompletely 
dominant. 

11 =: not white—leaves the hair pigmented. 

Thus, red=RRim, roan=:RRNn, white=RRNN. 

For the black of Galloways Ibsen postulates a factor B, allelomorphic with b, which 
gives absence of black. Thus the formulae for the main colour types involved in the white 
Shorthorn x Galloway cross will be: 

Black BBnn or Bbxm ' 

Red bbxm 

White bbNN ' with red (R) homozygous in all cases. 

Red roan bbNn 

Blue roan BBNn or BbNn, 

This scheme takes no account of the variations in shade erf red in Shorthorns—variations 
which are of even wider range in cattle as a whole. The constitution of red is by no means 
fully understood, and the absence of a known allele presents difficulty. But that red is 
present seems beyond doubt and the postulate of homozygous hypostatic red (R) meets 
the case, though only in the nature of a first approximation. 

Ibsen’s 1933 theory of colour inheritance was modified by Bogart & Ibsen in 1937 
because they believed that they had demonstrated black pigment in red and white hair. 
Microscopic studies similar to theirs have been made in the course of the present investiga¬ 
tion and have entirely failed to reveal any black pigment in either red or white hair of 
Shorthorns. Furthermore, results exactly similar to theirs, but in our case certainly false, 
can be obtained readily by certain methods of examination and this, we believe, is the 
explanation of their findings. We hope to publish the results of our own studies of 
pigmentation shortly^ when the question of both black and red pigment will be more fully 
discussed^ 
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Inheritance of coat colour in dairy ehortkorn cattle 


IV. Exceptions: Analysis and discussion 
On the theory here postulated there are eleven unexpected results shown in Table 1: 


Red 

xred 

gave roan in 2 cases 

Red 

X red-and-white 

gave roan in 4 cases 

Red-and-white x red-and-white 

gave roan in 2 cases 

Red 

X white 

gave red in 1 case 

Red 

xroan 

gave white in 1 case 

Red-and-white x roan 

gave white in 1 case 


In view of the possibility of herd-book errors (of the clerical type), the eleven unexpected 
animals, recorded above, have been examined as far as possible to check the colour. In 
two cases (1 and 2, below) we have seen the animals themselves, Eaton Waterloo Swell 
and Woodhull Grey, and there is no doubt that they are correctly registered. In six other 
cases we have excellent photographs, and in four of these (3, 5, 7 and 9, below) the 
description is certainly correct—they are described as roans and the photographs show 
them unmistakably as such. In the other two cases (4 and 8, below) it is almost certain 
that the registered description is correct, but as one is white and the other red it is not 
possible to be as certain, from a photograph, as in the case of roans. In only three cases 
have we been unable to check the registered descriptions (6, 10 and 11, below). The same 
possibility of clerical errors in the herd-books arises also in regard to the sire and dam of an 
unexpected animal. Therefore these, too, have been checked as far as possible for colour. 
In some instances the animals themselves have been examined, in others good photo¬ 
graphs have been available, and in all these cases the animals appear to be as registered. 
In a few instances it has not been possible to check the colour, but there are several cases 
where sire, dam and offspring have all been sufficiently checked to make it practically 
certain that in these cases at least there has been no herd-book error of the clerical type 
(1, 3, 5 and 7, below). 

There is always, however, the possibility of mistaken identity. The most striking feature 
in a Shorthorn herd is the extreme variation in the degree of roaning (PI. 6, figs. 1-12). 
Some roans have so little white in the coat that it is easy to mistake them for reds, others 
are so white that only close examination shows them to be roans, and this must inevitably 
result in some animals being wrongly described and so misregistered. Wilson (1908), 
Laughlin (1911), Walther (1913), Wentworth (1913) and Smith (1925) have all noted such 
cases of wrong description. Furthermore, early in the course of the present investigation, 
working with the animals in the field, it seemed unlikely that the visible limits of variation 
are in fact its full limits. If a roan can be so nearly red as to be mistaken for red it seemed 
probable that they are sometimes just that slight degree more red which would make them 
truly phenotypically red and, similarly, that occasionally they may be phenotypically 
white. In that case there should be animals correctly described and registered as reds (or 
as red-and-whites) and as whites, which are genotypically roan and which therefore breed 
as roans. 

With these possibilities in mind, then, every anomalous case in our data has been care¬ 
fully examined. The progeny of the unexpected animal itself and of both its sire and dam 
have been traced in the herd-books wherever possible and in nine of the eleven cases 
recorded one or other of the three animals under consideration has been found from its 
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• breeding record to be genotypically roan although not registered as such. In the other 
two cases the necessary data were not available. A detailed analysis of the eleven 
anomalous cases is given below. 

NoU, In animats marked ^ the colour has been checked from the animal itself. In thc»e marked f the 
colour has been checked from photographs only. The number of an animal (and the volume and page 
number), refers to Coateses Shorthorn Herd-Book in which all British Pedigree Shorthorns are registered, 
giving, irUer alia^ parentage and colour. In the herd-books all males have numbers by which they can be 
traced. Until recently, however, females were not numbered, so that in referring to dams of an earlier 
date it is necessary to give the volume and page for herd-book reference. The number of a male is always 
placed after the name, the number of a female, if present, is in front of the name. For ease of reference 
the herd-book practice has been followed in this paper, although it gives a suggestion of inconsistency 
in nomenclature. 


Case 1. Red-and-little-white xroan gave white: 
Hill Victor,! 190567 (red-and-little-white)' 
2980, Haining Waterloo* (roan) 


Eaton Waterloo Swell,* 215328 (white) 


All the recorded matings of these animals were examined, and it was found that Haining 
Waterloo, with two additional matings, and Eaton Waterloo Swell, with three recorded 
matings, were concerned in no exceptional results. Hill Victor, however, gave twenty- 
eight registered offspring, and of these eight were anomalies if he were red-and-white. 
All would be normal if he were roan, except one which is equally anomalous whether he 
were roan or red-and-white: mated to a white (32(X)22 Pearl Lady) he gave a red-and- 
little-white (92995 Kidside Pearl). Pearl Lady gave only one other registered offspring 
and this was unexceptional. There are no recorded offspring of Kidside Pearl so that no 
light can be thrown on her constitution. 


Case 2. Red x red gave roan: 

Ireby Warrior,! 223955 (red)] 
87148, Wreay Grey 12th (red) j 


122976, Woodhull Grey* (roan) 


Only one other mating of Wreay Grey 12th could be traced and four of Woodhull Grey. 
All gave unexceptional results, Ireby Warrior, however, gave two anomalies in nineteen 
matings. Seventeen of these matings were of such a type that the recorded results were 
equally to be expected whether he was roan or red, but in the other two, which alone were 
specific, he acted as a roan. 


Case 3. Redxred gave roan; 

Eaton Stirling Prince,! 180549 (red) 
8982, Eaton Princess Gift! (red) 


79178, Woodhull Princess Gift! (dark roan) 


Woodhull Princess Gift gave six calves, Eaton Princess Gift gave an additional twelve; 
none of these were anomalous. Eaton Stirling Prince produced twenty-six offspring, 
twenty-four of which were unexceptional whether he was red or roan. The remaining two 
were normal if he were roan, anomalous if he were red~mated to a red he gave roan, 
mated to a white he gave a white. 


Case 4, Red x roan gave white: 

Kelmscott Acrobat 4th, 126217 (red) 
Orange 52nd,! V. 64, p. 993 (roan) 


Kelm^ott Conjurer 56th,! 181977 (white) 
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Eebnscott Cbnjuirer 56t}x gave no exceptions in fouiteea matings and 0]»nge &2nd, in 
five other matings which were traced, gave only normal results. Eelmsoott Acrobat 4th 
gave 126 recorded ofispring, but in 116 matings only could the colour of the dam be found.’ 
If he were a red, as registered, then eight of the 116 matings produced anomalous offr 
spring. All were normal if he were roan. In the remaining 108 he could have been either 
roan or red. 


Case 6. Red x red-and-white gave roan: 

Lawnhead Cavalier,f 182413 (red) | 438336, Duchess of Ranton Othf 

43883, Duchess of Ranton Srdf (red-and-white) j (red roan) 

No offspring of Duchess of Ranton 6th could be traced. Lawnhead Cavalier gave no other 
exceptions in eight recorded matings. Duchess of Ranton 3rd, however, produced four 
offspring, two of which were anomalous if she were a red-and-white as registered, but all 
would be normal if she were a roan. 

Case 6. Red x red-and-white gave roan: 

Vestris Duke, 113607 (red) | Rosamund of Chesterton 2nd, V. 61, 

Rocks Cup,t V. 58, p. 439 (red-and-white)) p. 642 (roan) 

No offspring of Rosamimd of Chesterton 2nd could be traced. Vestris Duke gave nine 
additional recorded offspring, all of which were unexceptional. Rocks Cup, however, with 
four recorded offspring, produced two which were anomalous in colour if she were red- 
and-white but all would be normal if she were roan. 


Case 7. Redxred-and-little-white gave roan: 

Longhills Count,f 116262 (red) ] Preshute Dolphin, 127358t 

Dolphinlee Flora,t V. 58, p. 683 (red-and-little-white)) (dark roan) 

Dolphinlee Flora gave two exceptional results in seven matings. All would be normal if 
she were roan. Preshute Dolphin produced nineteen offspring, none of which were 
anomalous. Only one other mating of Longhills Count could be traced, this being un¬ 
exceptional. 


Case 8. Red x white gave red: 

Bessie’s Champion,! 178498 (white)) 
Duchess 178th, V. 61, p. 767 (red) j 


37090, Duchess 210th! 


Only one other mating of Bessie’s Champion could be traced, and the result of this was 
unexceptional. Duchess 178th gave three other recorded offspring all of which were 
normal. Duchess 210th, however, gave four offspring, two of which were anomalous if 
she were red, as registered, but all would be normal if she were roan. 


Case 9. Red-and-white x red gave roan: 

Upton Lord Waterloo 2nd, 146048 (red-and-white)) Eenilworth Dairymaid 2nd,! 
Eenilworth Dairymaid, V. 64, p. 740 (red) J V. 64, p. 740 (roan) 

Of the four matings of Eenilworth Dairymaid, two produced anomalous offspring and 
indicated she was breeding as a roan. Eenilworth Dairynuud 2nd gave six unexceptiom J 
offspring, breeding according to her registered colour. No other matings of Upton Itcwd 
Waterloo 2nd could be traced. 
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Ome 10, gave roaa: 

Sttewdon Boy, 148576 (red-aad-little-^white) ) Queen of the West, V. 67, 

Queen of France, V. 60, p. 1068 (red-and-Uttle-white)) p. 526 (dark roan) 

Queen of France gave five other ofGapring, Queen of the West gave two, and all were 
unexceptional. No further matings of Snowdon Boy could be traced. 

Case 11. Red-and-white x red-and-little-white gave roan: 

Plas Power General, 112799 (red-and-white) ] Plas Power Eyebright, 

Wild Eyebright 11th, V. 66, p. 1135 (red-and-little-white) V, 61, p. 736 (dark roan) 

Wild Eyebright 11th gave three other offspring and Plas Power Eyebright gave seven 
offspring, all of which were unexceptional. No further matings of Plas Power General 
could be traced. 

Thus in nine of the eleven anomalous cases examined above the unexpected animal 
itself or its sire or its dam has been found to be breeding as roan though registered as red 
or as red-and-white, so that the anomalies depend simply upon the mistaken identity of 
certain genotjrpic roans. In the two remaining cases the necessary data are not available. 

In the present data there is an imusually low percentage of exceptions in the records— 
only 1*2 % as compared with an average of 5-8 % (Smith, 1925, consolidated data), and 
this is probably due to the fact that one particular herd has been studied which is in the 
hands of an exceptionally careful recorder (Mr Hamilton). Even so there is one animal 
in the present herd which is known to have been wrongly described, Eaton Winsonia 13th, 
V. 87, p. 873, registered as a red-and-white was later found to be a dark roan. And 
perhaps some of the nine animals under discussion may similarly have been wrongly 
described. Eaton Stirling Prince, however (Case 3), is almost certainly correctly described 
as red. Mr Hamilton knew him well; he was in the Eaton Herd for many years and was a 
noted champion. It is practically impossible that he was wrongly registered. Walther 
(1913) records two similar cases, and these three appear to be examples of animals which 
though genotypically roan, are phenotypically truly red. 

There are no cases in our data of genotypic roans being registered as whites, but from 
the literature it is evident that such cases do occur. Wentworth (1913) reports one case 
of wrong description, a very light roan which was registered as a white. And Walther (1913) 
records one white which, on most careful inquiry from the breeder, seemed to be really 
white yet bred as a roan. 

So that at the white end of the roaning series, as well as at the red, roan seems to 
pass imperceptibly into self-colour, and this is probably the explanation of most of the 
exceptions on record. 

It is doubtful whether it is the full explanation of the much-discussed white bulls, 
which, mated to red cows, have given a considerable proportion of red offspring. Laughlin 
(1911) records one such bull which, mated to reds, gave forty-one roans, nine reds and 
four red-and-whites; mated to a roan he gave one white. Lloyd Jones & Evvard (1916) 
record a white bull, Whitehall Sultan, 163573,J which, mated to reds, gave forty-four 
roans and fifteen reds. Smith (1925), quoting from the unpublished data of Martini, 
records another white bull, Maxwalton Sultan, 305870, J son of Whitehall Sultan, which, 
mated to teds, gave forty-one roans, thirteen reds and two whites. Smith, pointing out 
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the difficulty, which sometimes occurs^ of distiuguishiug a red roan from a red, suggests 
that the thirteai reds were probably red roans, and that the two whites were herd-book 
errors or mutations. His suggestion of wrong description demands an error in registration 
of about 26 %, yet he states that Martini had sought for cases of misregistration among 
the offspring of Maxwalton Sultan but had found none. Ibsen (1933), referring to the 
oases of Whitehall Sultan and Maxwalton Sultan, postulates, in Shorthorns, a roan 
modifier, rm, a rare recessive which, when present in the homozygous condition, changes 
roan to red. But Whitehall Sultan, if he were homozygous for rm, must have met at 
least fifteen cows homozygous for rm—if he were heterozygous for the factor he must have 
met something like thirty homozygous for rm—out of fifty-nine. If he were heterozygous 
for rm and the cows heterozygous, then practically all must have carried it to give 
fifteen rmrm in fifty-nine matings. Yet Ibsen suggests it as a rare recessive. If it were as 
common as it would have to be to give the results recorded for Whitehall Sultan and 
Maxwalton Sultan its incidence would give results in the general population entirely at 
variance with the observed facts of inheritance; for, however it may be interpreted, 
red X white gives roan in an overwhelmingly high proportion of cases. It seems more 
probable that Whitehall Sultan and Maxwalton Sultan and other similar anomalous white 
bulls referred to in the literature were, in fact, genotypic roans which were phenotypically 
at the extreme'white end of the series. (The two whites among the offspring of Maxwalton 
Sultan would still be exceptional even though he were breeding as a roan—unless both 
they and he were extremely white roans.) The only difficulty in accepting this explana¬ 
tion is that, where the details of the progeny are recorded, the proportion of roans to reds 
is very high. The numbers are small and may have no significance but the results in the 
three cases are surprisingly similar. 


V. Grades of roaning 

There remains for discussion the possible causes behind the various grades of roaning. 
White spotting may sometimes add±o the whiteness of a roan, but it could never seriously 
mask the degree of roaning. In the Eaton Herd, at least, white spotting is mainly ventral 
in distribution, so that when present to its maximum extent it does not involve the dorsal 
half of the animal except sometimes across the shoulders and the forehead. So that the 
grade of roaning of an animal can be judged quite apart from any consideration of the 
arenas subject to white spotting. 

Wright (1917) suggested that the various grades might be given by a series of multiple 
allelomorphs, producing different strengths of white. That this is not the case is shown by 
the fact that a roan, mated to reds, gives many different grades of roan. One example is 
shown in PL 7, figs. 13-16. The sire, Eaton Rose King, 207056 (fig. 13), mated to reds 
gave red (fig. 14), medium roan (fig. 16) and light roan (fig. 16), as well as many inter¬ 
mediate grades. Clearly this is not a case of multiple allelomorphs. 

Crew (1926) suggested that possibly there are modifying factors. There is no evidence 
for specific modifying genes and until such evidence is forthcoming it seems better not to 
postulate them. It appears that, in different internal environments, r^d and white express 
themselves in varying degrees—beyond that it seems unsafe to go. 
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L InheritaiKs^ of red, white and roan in Shorthorn cattle is best explained on Ibsen^s 
1933 theory that red (R) is hypostatic and homozygous in all Shorthorns, and that white 
is due to a factor (N) which in the heterozygote gives roan. 

2. Recorded exceptions to the main plan of inheritance are explained by the fact that 
genotypic roan extends from complete red to complete white in the phenotype. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Mrs R. C. Bisbee (Ruth C. Bamber) for her 
continued help and criticism throughout the investigation and to Mr Pakenham Hamilton, 
the Bailiff of the Duke of Westminster’s farms, who gave access to the herd of pedigree 
Shorthorn cattle and whose private records and practical help were invaluable. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 6 AND 7 
Plate 6 

Figs, 1-12. Photographs showing different grades of roaning, from dark roan (fig. 1) to light roan (fig. 12). 

Plate 7 

Photographs showing Eaton Rose King, 207056, and three of his offspring from red cows. 

Fig. 13. Eaton Rose King, 207056, roan. Fig. 15. Medium roan. 

Fig, 14. Red. J*<>»*^* 



THE PROBLEM OF NON-HEREDITARY ADAPTIVE MODIFICA¬ 
TIONS (COINCIDENT OR ORGANIC SELECTION) 

By V, S. KIEPICHNIKOV, InstUvJte of Oytdogy, Hiatdogy and Embryology and 
InstitiUe of Zoology, Academy of Sdenee, U.8.8.R., Moacow-Leningrad 

Recent years witnessed the rise of renewed interest in the question of the interrelation of 
non-hereditary adaptive modifications and natural selection. Among the large number of 
papers published on this subject, those printed in Russian occupy a significant place. The 
problems discussed by the Russian scientists are of considerable importance in clarifying 
the theory of evolution. A review of these papers may be of general interest. In this 
connexion it may be in place to give a brief outline of the development of the problems 
concerned. 


I. The hypothesis of coincident and oeganic selection 

Towards the end of the last century Lloyd Morgan (1896), Osborn (1896, 1897), and 
Baldwin (1896,* 1902) simultaneously and independently of one another proposed a new 
hypothesis of the selection of coincident variations or, as Osborn and Baldwin termed it, 
of organic selection. This hypothesis was supported by Poulton, Wallace, Gulick, and can 
be summarized as follows: 

Individual plasticity is the property of all organisms. According to Morgan and Baldwin 
plasticity is acquired in the struggle for life as the result of natural selection. According 
to Osborn it is an inherent quality of living matter, the property of protoplasm. Osborn 
found it impossible to explain in any other way the experimentally established ability for 
adaptation to conditions of life not only unusual for the existing forms, but for their 
ancestors as well. 

The plasticity of organisms is expressed in the form of change in habits and of morphological 
adaptive alterations. Habit alters the structure of the organism including such basic organs 
as the skeleton, the circulatory system, etc. 

If individual adaptive modifications happen to be present, those among the numerous divers 
congenital variations will be favoured that are coincident with a given useful modification. 
Such variations will gradually accumulate. If the conditions that called forth the given 
plastic modification are continued for a considerable period, the accumulation of coincident 
variations will progress slowly, but inevitably. 

According to Lloyd Morgan and Baldwin this accumulation is the result of the extinction 
of all variations going in other directions and the preservation of all coincident variations, 
since they enhance non-hereditary change and supplement its shortcomings. From Osborn’s 
point of view the accumulation of hereditary variations similar to modifications has 
nothing to do with selection, but takes place automatically since all other variations are 
eliminated. 

The plastic {phenotypical) adaptations will be substituted by hereditary ones. Non-' 
hereditary alterations of habit and structure acquire phylogenetic significance. As an 


* CSt. after Baldwin (1902). 
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illu»tratioB Uoyd Morgan refers to alterations tliat take place in bone staructnre. Oertain 
individuals reveal an increased growtli of bone structure as the result.of increased function 
and of the influence of contiguous parts in an altered environment and with the acquisition 
of new habits. This may be qualified as a plastic modification. After such an alteration 
congenital variations leading also to an intensified bone development will no longer 
be eliminated. Moreover they will also be accumulated due to their usefulness since they 
enhance the plastic modification. The accumulating hereditary variations will finally 
effect a similar strengthening of the bone structure which had been hitherto the result of 
habitual use, that is, had been due to the plasticity of the organism. 

The fixation of plastic modifications does not imply the direct inheritance of acquired 
cha/racters and the results of the exercise or desuetude of organs. It should be attributed to 
the automatic accumulation or selection of coincident variations, and it satisfactorily 
explains the parallelism between hereditary and non-hereditary variability which is often 
observed in the case of many animals and plants. Osborn and Lloyd Morgan emphatically 
stress the point that their hypothesis undermines the Lamarckian principle of evolution 
and destroys its basic arguments. 

Baldwin points to the fact that organic selection not only stabilizes modifications but 
further expands plasticity in the same direction (see also Gulick, 1905). According to 
Baldwin organic selection attains first rate importance in evolution because of the existence 
of broad and complex accommodations of a general nature. Detto (1904) likewise refers to 
such modifications, indicating that selection creates comparatively non-specific reaction 
systems which account for the existence of a ‘modification reserve’ (see also Lukin, 1942). 
Thus Osborn’s ‘self-adaptation’ in an unusual environment can be easily explained 
without resorting to the inherent plasticity of the protoplasm. 

Gulick (1905) likewise supports the hypothesis of the selection of coincident variations 
and calls it ‘coincident selection’. He particularly stresses the significance of the isolating 
influence of modifications which hamper free cross-breeding. Lately, this particular role 
of modificatioiis has been discussed in works on ecological isolation among birds (Promptov, 
1934a,6, 1936; Hogben, 1940), on biological races of insects (Thorpe, 1940), races of 
fish (Kirpichnikov, 1933; L: S. Berg, 1934) and many others. Muller (1942) has analysed 
the question in detail and illustrated his arguments with examples of temperature 
modifications in Drosophila. 

Huxley (1942) cites numerous cases in which there is a non-hereditary barrier for cross¬ 
breeding at the first stage of divergent evolution. 

The hypothesis of coincident selection proposed by the early American authors was 
gradually forgotten in the years that followed. Baur (1922) and other well-known 
biologists talk of individual plasticity only as the result of natural selection. Turesson 
(1922) concludes that non-hereditary differences are substituted at the very earliest stages 
of the formation of new races and ecotypes by similar hereditary changes. Thellung (1930) 
refers to a corresponding replacement, and explains it by the fact that hereditary variations 
are more specialized and require less energy for the development of the character. All 
these remarks are of a casual nature and are not in any way connected with the views of 
Lloyd Morgan and his contemporaries. Only in 1936 did this problem once more become 
the object of discussion, particularly in Russian works. In his latest very interesting book 
Biixley (1942) lays much stress on the principle of Baldwin and Lloyd Morgan’s organic 
seleotiou. 
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II, ‘Indirect selection’ and the fixation of modifications 

ACCORDING to KiRPICHNIKOV 

In a paper on the problem of race-formation in fishes (Kirpichnikov, 1933) and especially 
in succeeeding papers (1935, 1940) an attempt is made to give a general analysis of the 
origin and the significance of non-hereditary adaptive modifications in the formation of 
species and in evolution (the hypothesis of ‘indirect selection’). 

The capacity to produce adaptive modifications* is the result of selection of viability in 
a fluctuating environment, in other words the selection of plasticity, which takes place 
among all organisms. Thus, the ability of plants to alter the length of their roots, the 
number and size of stomata, and so forth, depending upon the moisture of soil and air, is 
historically the result of adaptation by means of selection to an ever-changing environment. 
These modifications spread throughout an entire population and may be repeated for a 
number of generations. 

Not only are constant morphological changes often present and play an important role, 
being particularly essential to immobile plants (see also Schmalhausen, 1941), but small 
regulatory, functional and morphogenetic ones also. In higher forms of animals, habits (con¬ 
ditional reflexes) become particularly significant (see, for instance, Krushinsky, 1944,1946). 

‘ Growth ’ modifications in fishes serve as an excellent illustration of how completely one 
modification can effect an organism. Fluctuations in water temperature as well as in the 
quantity of food in the water lead to serious changes in the rate of growth and differentiation. 
This leads to changes in the size of the fish at maturity and in the final stages of growth. 
Changes in the interrelations between the rate of growth and differentiation also influence 
the process of maturation itself, the quantity of sexual products, the form and proportions 
of the body. Finally, the number of ‘quantitative’ characters is changed (Hubbs, 1926, 
1940; Kirpichnikov, 1933, 1940, 1943, 1945; Gabriel, 1944, etc.). Such an all-round 
reaction favours adaptivity to new conditions and opens the road for future adaptation to 
changing environment. 

The existing parallelism of hereditary (systematic) and non-hereditary variability in 
nature points to the significance of the latter in speciation. There are many cases when 
closely related species and subspecies of plants and animals differ inherently from one 
another by characters that are easily altered by external conditions. 

The stabilization of non-hereditary variations in speciation is the result of selection, and 
not due to the direct inheritance of acquired characters. The relation between the organism 
and its environment, which is unbalanced when the latter is altered, becomes readjusted 
through selection. Thus ‘ the curves of adaptivity ’ are moved in the direction of the changing 
environment. These curves express the alterations in viability of the individual observed 
whem there are fluctuations in certain ecological factors in nature. 

Selection in this case is most intensive when it concerns the less plastic but tlje most 
vital structures of the organism. Organs or characters that can be most readily altered are 
least subject to selection. Nevertheless the course of their development and their corre¬ 
lation with other characters changes more or less through selection. As a result their 
capacity to adapt themselves to former conditions, which have by this time become rare, 
disappears altogether. 

This gradual destruction of a part of the original adaptability signifies the fixation of 
♦ Further on in the text this capacity will be termed 'adaptability*. 
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differenoes. The cause of such fixation lies in the disintegration of nseless 
reaction systems and correlations in ontogeny, through the sekction of viability in an 
altered environment. This disintegration is not the result of an automatic accumulation 
of mutations that are now uncontrolled by selection as Schmalhausen (1938, etc.) sup- 
poses, but is due to the selection of favourable mutations which pleiotropically destroy 
unnecessary correlations* 

Xferophilous plants may serve as an example. Let us assume that a change in the number 
and structure of the stomata corresponds to the new conditions of a lowered humidity. 
However, like all adaptive modifications, these alterations are not perfect. Selection will 
continue to change the structure of the plant: its leaves and roots, the intensity of meta- 
holism, the biochemical constants of its plasm, etc. The entire development of the plant 
will be altered, so that when the former conditions of humidity return, the restoration of 
the original structure and number of stomata will be impossible. The longer the selection 
progresses in the new environment the more probable will be such partial fixation of the 
adaptive modification. 

According to Tachtadgjan (1941) reversions in plants never lead to the complete 
restoration of the original ancestral form. The reversion results in a structure similar to 
those of homologous organs of existing plants. Thus, the carpels of several species when 
reversions take place do not resemble the leaves from which they originated, but they are 
like the leaves of the existing form which differ considerably from the original type. Each 
organ undergoes a hidden ‘latent’ evolution paralleling the easily noted phenotypical 
evolution. This ‘latent’ evolution is based upon correlations in the individual develop¬ 
ment of homologous organs. Tachtadgjan’s conclusions are an illustration of the possible 
means of fixation of non-hereditary differences through selection when there is a correlated 
change of several organs. Latent evolution does not only alter the ‘hereditary base’ as 
Tachtadgjan postulates, but it also leads to changes in development, in morphogenetic 
conformities, and, therefore, to alterations in the adaptability as well; the result of this 
process will be the gradtial fixation of the modification. 

All this concerns only the adaptive difference's between diverging groups and not the 
adaptive characters themselves. In a changing but not as yet stabilized environment the 
diversities may become hereditary, but the capacity for modification will not necessarily 
be narrowed, it may only be transformed. The dependence of development upon external 
conditions will not necessarily be lessened. In other words, the partial or complete 
fixation of the differences between populations is possible: (1) when the fluctuations in 
environment are increased; (2) when the same degree of fluctuations in the natural 
conditions is preserved even though the environment cha-nges; and (3) when the 
fluctuations of the environment are decreased. The latter condition acts, especially when 
a species disintegrates into smaller and more or less isolated populations. 

According to the hypothesis of ‘indirect’ selection the process of adaptation may often 
be divided into two stages. The first stage leads to the intensification of an adaptability 
through selection, and the second to the perfection and fixation of the non-hereditary 
adaptive differences as a result of further selection. 

‘Indirect’ selection in the sense of Kirpichnikov is the selection of variations which are 
more or less similar phenotypically to adaptive modifications. The modified organ 
alters by selection very slowly. In other words we really deal in this case with coincident 
selection^ The author therefore is of the opinion that it would be appropriate to substitute 
Joum. of Genetioi 48 12 
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the term ‘indirect selection’ by the older term ‘ooineideni sehcHm’ the more so since 
Darwin (1869), Schmalhausen (1938) and many others use the word ‘indirect selection’ 
to signify correlated changes (by means of selection) of favourable and useless characters 
connected with each other in development. 

III. The replacement of non-hereditary changes by hereditary ones 

IN EVOLUTION ACCORDING TO LUKIN, GaUSB AND WaDDINQTON 

Similarly to Turesson (1922) and particularly Thellung (1930) Lukin (1936,1936) supposes 
that adaptive modifications are rapidly substituted by phenotypically similar mutations. 
This substitution is due to the greater selective value of the latter. Lukin (1935, 1936; 
see also 1939, 1940, 1942) notes as such the following: (1) the readiness of an organ at the 
time of the beginning of its function and its complete formation at a given time, (2) the 
independence of development from accidental fluctuation in the environment, and (3) a 
greater specialization of hereditary adaptations. Lukin finds that this conception is 
supported by the early appearance of hereditary differences between populations in natural 
conditions (1939, 1940) and by the progressive automatization of individual development. 
Lukin makes no difference between the two phenomena observed in nature, namely: 
(1) the fixation of diversities or the elimination of the possibility of returning to the 
original state without compulsory automatization of development (coincident selection), 
and (2) the fixation of the character, the diminishing of its dependence upon the environ¬ 
ment, its stabilization, and the growth of the role played by the autoregulatory processes 
in development (stabilizing selection). 

In his latest paper Lukin (1942) suggests a classification of various types of adaptive 
modifications. Of particular interest are those modifications that are not adapted to the 
conditions responsible for their appearance, but happen to be important links in develop¬ 
ment. Such are the alterations in the sexual glands of animals, the development of which 
depends upon light, temperature, the landscape, and the presence of individuals of the 
opposite sex (Mashkovzeff, 1940; Svetozarov & Straich, 1941). Such are the manifold 
changes in the stage development of plants, diapause phenomena and many other adap¬ 
tations. As a good example Lukin points to the development of parasitic worms that have 
two hosts. The completion of their life-cycle depends upon the succession of sharply 
contrasting conditions. 

-In the same paper the author discusses the possibility of the substitution of non- 
hereditary variations by hereditary ones. Modifications adapted to periodically fluctuating 
factors of the environment are seldom substituted by mutations. The preservation of such 
lability is also displayed by the already mentioned basic alterations in development, which 
depend upon external influences. A twofold interaction with the environment, when the 
active and the selective factors do not coincide, is usually extremely valuable and repre¬ 
sents one of the most perfect forms of adaptability. 

In fact only those alterations are substituted which are the result of a constant or one 
sided change in the environment accompanied by the stabilization of the latter. 

Gause (1940a, 1941a), in general agreement with Lukin, discusses the question of the 
replacement of adaptive modifications by mutations in the course of selection. He supports 
his views by the results of a number of experiments on selection among Infusoria. He calls 
this selection substituting or stabilizing selection (Gause, 1941a; Gause, Smaragdova k 
Alpatov, 1942). Gause notes that in his and Smaragdova’s (1940) experiments there was 
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not a (complete phenoty^cal likene$$ between adaptive modifications and mutations, and 
that their similarity is only partial. Later (Jause (1941 b) discusses the problem of ecological 
adaptability and classifies these phenomena from the physiological point of view. 

Discussing the same problems in regard to acquired and inherent calluses Waddington 
(1942) introduced the new idea of the canalization of individual development. The ability 
to react develops under the controlling influence of natural selection. In later stages, as 
a result of further selection, this ability becomes canalized. This signifies that development 
may progress only in one or a few directions due to the regulation against accidental• 
deviations and the perfection of threshold reactions. External stimuli act as ^ arrows ’; the 
differentiation of the intermediate type becomes impossible. The selective value of the 
Complete independence of the end product from the environmental fluctuations during the 
development of an organ finally leads to the substitution of such 'arrow’ reagents by 
genetical ones when the latter begin to act earlier in the development. 

IV. The views of Schmalhausen, Muretov akd Mashkovzefp 

Schmalhausen (1938, 1939, 1940, 1941) mentions three means of hereditary fixation of 
non-hereditary diversities: (1) fixation in the process of ‘indirect’ or coincident selection 
(Kirpichnikov, 1935) which proceeds very slowly since favourable mutations on which this 
selection is based are very rare, (2) fixation due to the uncontrolled accumulation of 
numerous genic variations, which destroys the ability of those adaptive reactions which 
are no longer supported by selection; such an automatic destruction of the unutilized 
labibty progresses with greater rapidity since it is connected with the accumulation of 
numerous unfavourable mutations, and (3) fixation in the process of the albsignificant 
‘ stabilizing ’ selection. This is the most rapid and the most significant means of fixation 
in evolution. 

The theory of stabilizing selection (see also Schmalhausen, 1946) is deduced from the 
assumption of a high rate of mutations in nature and of their unfavourable character. The 
preservation of the existing adaptive normal phenotype is possible only on condition that 
the mechanisms of heredity and development are continuously readjusted. 

Selection tends to preserve the normal type despite a high mutability which denotes 
that new genetical combinations are tested and that the most stable survive. Development 
thus changes and becomes less dependent upon external influences, although the phenotype 
of the mature form is not altered. 

Such selection implies the general growth of the stability of development, the perfection 
of various defensive reactions with the growth of autoregulation. Regulatory processes 
become characteristic for development in general, particularly in higher animals. Reactions 
connected with the moulding of organs become ‘threshold’ ones (Goldschmidt, 1938). 
The distance between the extremes within which the given reaction becomes possible, 
is increased (Filatov, 1939). Thus development becomes better protected against all kinds 
of violations (Schmalhausen, 1938, etc.; Muretov, 1941; Kamshilov, 1941; Waddington, 
1942). The direct mechanical influence of adjacent parts upon one another (Filatov, 1941) 
may acquire regulatory significance. The same may be said of processes connected with 
Child’s physiological gradient (Kamshilov, 1941) and the various physiological systems 
which provide for the adjustment of functions (Kirpichnikov, 1940). Regulatory pheno¬ 
mena, particularly the intensification of sensitivity of organisms (Kalabuchov, 1940a, b) 
compensate their seeming emancipation from the environment. 

12-2 
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Stabilising fitejeotion leads to the decrease of variability due to tbe reguJatioii of all 
kinds of minor changes and the growth of the* influence of internal factors in develop^ 
ment. The idea of correlated evolution of such principal properties as the stability of 
development, adaptability, mutability and dominance were concisely postulated by 
R. Berg (1944). 

Stabilizing selection according to Schmalhausen (1938, etc.) is the principal integrating 
factor of evolution perfecting development and establishing moi^hogenetical correlations. 

* Stabilizing selection acts in all instances, notwithstanding the absence or presence of 
adaptive modifications. In case the last make themselves felt in the processes, stabilizing 
selection gradually secures the structure of the organ which had been modified. The 
mechanism of fixation in this case is reduced to the accumulation of mutations and their 
combinations within the limits of the new adaptive phenotype. The genotype and the 
development of the organism are likewise reconstructed in correspondence to the new 
phenotype. In other words, external factors of development are gradually substituted 
by internal ones. As a result a new and better adapted phenotype is obtained with a 
maximally stable and independent development. 

The substance of the theory of stabilizing natural selection in contrast to ‘ direct ’ natural 
selection is that the former takes place on the basis of selective advantage of the normal 
phenotype in comparison with the deviations (Schmalhausen, 1941, p. 316). According 
to Schmalhausen, the selection of favourable deviations from the normal type does not 
occur in this case. Since, how'ever, Schmalhausen (1941) agrees that the development of 
the organism is perfected and the role of regulation in its development is increased as a 
result of which a better adapted phenotype is achieved in the above-mentioned case, the 
author of these lines does not see the necessity of drawing a strict line between the two 
conceptions (see Kirpichnikov, 19446). 

Experiments on Drosophila have shown that small harmful physiological mutations are 
extremely frequent (Dobzhansky & Queal, 1938; Muretov, 1939, 1941). Muretov speaks 
of the selection of viability which continually introduces manifold minor genic variations 
into the normal genotype without a noticeable change in the phenotype. Only the ampli¬ 
tude of reaction in the case of a number of characters is changed. If adaptive modifications 
happen to be present they become fixed. Thus Muretov^s point of view is very similar to 
that of Schmalhausen’s. 

Tbe principal evidences in favour of stabilizing selection are the following (Schmal* 
hausen, 1941): (1) progressive development of regulatory mechanisms in evolution, (2) the 
parallelism of hereditary and non-hereditary variability, (3) incomplete ‘reversion’ of 
former characters when the original conditions return, that is partial inheritance of 
differences between the lower taxonomic categories, (4) the success in elimination of 
harmful effects of mutations in laboratory strains due to the selection of the most viable 
combinations of genes, (5) the constancy of the ‘ wild type ’ in natural populations in spite 
of a high mutability, (6) the dominance of the ‘wild type’, that is the regulation of 
heterozygous mutations as a partial result of the stabilization of development, and (7) difiact 
experiments on selection carried out by Gause. 

Both Schmalhausen* (1941) and Lukin (1942) consider the perfection of regulatory 
mechanisms in the course of evolution due to which development becomes more autonomous 
and external factors become substituted by internal ones, as an important proof of the 
c^orrectness of their point of view. Mashkovzeff’s (1936) experiments illustrated iSm 
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9iib#titiitidii« Ha compiirad the ontogenesis and the role of function in the development 
of nephxic ducts, gills and lungs in various representatives of vertebrates. 

In agreement with Roux (1881) Mashkovaeff distinguish^ three stages in the evolution 
of ontogenesis. In the first stage the leading role in development should be attributed to 
the environment and to the function of organs. Secondly, the role of function is decreased, 
the influences of chemical factors and hormones in the embryo itself predominate ; the 
earliest periods of development depend upon inner, hereditary stimulants (all vertebrates 
including mammals). The third stage is that of labile determination and self-differentiation ^ 
characterized by complete autonomy of morphogenesis; the development of organs is 
achieved without the participation of function (partly birds, mostly insects). 

The gradually decreasing raorphogenic role of function in the course of evolution and, 
thus, the stabilization of development, as shown by Mashkovzeff’s experiments, cannot 
serve as evidence of the action of stabilizing selection in favour of the fixation of adaptive 
modifications. These facts as well as some of the points made by Schmalhausen only prove 
the existence of an important evolutionary tendency towards progressive stabilization 
of development. In order to verify these conceptions it is necessary to prove them by 
experiments in selection. 

V. The experimental confirmation of the hypotheses of coincident 

AND STABILIZING SELECTION 

(1) It is a well established fact that the mutability of laboratory strains of Drosophila 
is decreased and variability is in general lowered, whereas the dominance of the normal 
phenotype is increased. These phenomena are probably the result of selection in conditions 
of great isolation (Berg, 1942a). To this the author would add the consideration that 
laboratory conditions are characterized by maximum stability, in which variability 
loses its adaptive significance; besides which it is decreased by the interference of man. 
In this case stabilizing selection can take place. 

(2) The weakening and elimination of the harmful effects of mutations when they arise 
in laboratory conditions (Fisher, 1928; Schmalhausen, 1938 and others) can also be the 
result of stabilizing selection. 

(3) The experiments of Kamshilov (1939) on the increase and decrease of the effec¬ 
tiveness of the mutation ‘ eyeless * in Drosophila melanogaster permit the conclusion that 
the selection of individuals with the most notable development of characters results at the 
same time in the latter becoming more independent of the environment. In other words, 
the degree of dependence of the development of an organ upon fluctuations of the elements 
of environment (in this case upon the temperature changes) may be easily modified by 
means of selection. At the same time these experiments indicate a correlation between 
the degree of development of characters and their stability. 

Indirect data of a similar kind may be found in the work of Berg (19426, 1945) on the 
correlated differences in mutability, non-hereditary variability and dominance among 
related populations of Drosophila. All these properties determine the general stability of 
development, i.e. the extent of dependence upon the environment. 

(4) Applying X-rays to a large number of Drosophila, Naumenko (1941) obtained non- 
hereditary changes in the wings of all individuals. By selecting the individuals with the 
most clearly expressed modifications, strains with the same, but already hereditary 
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changes were obtained* Such, artificial stabilizing selection shows the possibility of a 
similar stabilization in nature. 

(5) Smaragdova & Gauae (1939) and Gause (19406) successfully subjected the Infusoria 
Paramaedum caudatum and Euplotss vannus to a series of experiments with selection in 
conditions of different salinity. The original cultures adapted themselves relatively quickly 
to increasing salinity by means of individual adaptability.* 

Unfortunately, there was no analysis of the adaptive characters themselves in these 
experiments. The later works of the same authors with Paramaecium bursaria are more 
illustrative. Gause (1941 a) has shown the adaptive value of decrease of size in Infusoria in 
high temperature as well as the opposite process in case of low temperature. Smaragdova 
(1941) found a similar hereditary adaptive geographical variation. 

In experiments where selection was practised (Smaragdova, 1940; Gause, Smaragdova 
& Alpatov, 1942) a hereditary increase and decrease in size was obtained. This change at 
first appeared—true, in a lesser degree—as a non-hereditary modification. At the same 
time a new adaptive character—a narrow body—was likewise obtained. These are the 
first experiments that prove the existence of coincident selection. The authors for some 
reason call it stabilizing selection, although the adaptability in the strains obtained was 
not less than in the original ones. 

Such are the scant experimental materials. Meagreness of investigations is explained by 
the difficulty of carrying out exact experiments on selection. There is no doubt that 
further experiments will follow in the future. 

VI. Summary. The significance of adaptive modifications in evolution 

Let us attempt to outline briefly the mechanism of coincident selection without any 
further reference to the above-mentioned Uterary sources. 

1. Natural selection is the factor responsible for the existence of the individual plasticity 
of organisms. 

2. This plasticity is expressed in the first place by the development of non-reversible 
morphological adaptive modifications when the environment changes, and secondly by 
regulatory processes and complex systems of easily reversible physiological changes 
including reflexes. Due to the regulation of the various changes induced by the environ¬ 
ment, development becomes less dependent upon the surrounding conditions; but the 
seeming ‘emancipation of the organism from its environment’ is compensated by more 
perfect and diverse regulatory and functional adaptability. 

3. Selection creates and perfects reactions of a complex type that are common among 
many different species of organisms. This facilitates the rapid and coordinated adaptation 
of the organism to the new environment. It explains the existence of the so-called 
‘ modification reserve ’ and often attributes a leading role in evolution to adaptive modi¬ 
fications* 

4. Adaptive modifications engender the isolation of consanguineous varieties when 
interspecific divergence occurs. 

5. The selection of partly coincident variations leads to the fixation of non-hereditary 
differences* This fixation is achieved through the creation of new correlatory mechanisms 
in the course of selection as well as through the destruction of superfluous ones. Thus 
adaptability is changed by selection. This denotes the readjustment between the organism 
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and the environment, the mutual connexion of which was violated frhen the latter wae 
altered. 

6. Coincident selection is the selection of small physiological mutations: they acquire 
the greatest value in this phenomenon. Such alteration of the basic physiological characters 
is the result of direct natural selection. Thus the appearance of stable hereditary differences 
in physiological characters at the earliest stages of divergent evolution finds its explanation. 
The direct selection of viability through physiological characters in the presence of sharply 
modified organs leads to the partial fixation of the adaptively modified structures. 
Therefore such selection happens to be at the same time coincident selection. ■ 

7. Adaptive modifications indicate the possible channels of evolutionary transformation, 
they accelerate and facilitate the latter. Coincident selection perfects non-hereditary 
adaptations. 

8. Selection that stabilizes development, making it less dependent upon the environment, 
may be considered as one of the forms of coincident selection if adaptive modifications are 
present. Stabilizing selection is often but not always connected with the increase of the 
constancy of ecological factors. It increases the significance of internal factors in develop¬ 
ment. Coincident selection leads to the fixation of diversity between populations whereby 
the adaptability is by no means in all cases decreased. Stabilizing selection on the contrary 
leads to the fixation of characters to a certain degree. 

9. The advantages of the surviving forms and not the automatic exclusion of deviations 
from the normal type are of decisive significance in stabilizing selection. 

10. The evolutionary process as a whole is characterized by progressive stabilizatio.n 
of development, particularly in the earlier embryonic stages. Nevertheless this general 
tendency should not be mistaken for stabilizing selection, the existence of which may be 
proved only by direct experiments. 

11. Stabilizing selection lowers the variability and increases general regulatory ability 
of the organism including the regulation of mutations. Regulation of heterozygous 
mutations signifies an increased dominance of the ‘wild type’. When the dependence of 
development upon external conditions is increased, the results are just opposite of what 
has been said above. In some cases of coincident selection variability may be altered but it 
does not necessarily decrease or increase. 

12. Coincident (organic) selection explains the parallelisms between hereditary and non- 
hereditary variability without adhering to the Lamarckian principle of the adequate 
transmission of acquired characters or to any other orthogenetical conceptions. This 
fixation can be easily explained by the usual Darwinian factors of evolution, namely 
variability, heredity, the struggle for life, and natural selection. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his gratitude to R. L. Berg for kind assistance in 
supplying him with the necessary literature, advising him and editing this paper. Without 
this friendly help, the paper could not have been finished for publication, since the author 
serves in the ranks of the Army. 
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1. Introduction 

White-eyed females of the common blow-fly, CaUiphora erythrocephala, occurred sporadi¬ 
cally in one cage during the breeding of this fly in the laboratory for biological tests in 
relation to emergency problems during the war. Preliminary breeding experiments 
indicated that the white-eyed mutation is both sex-linked and sex-limited, as the character 
appears in the females but is not shown by males. In order to investigate the mutant 
form more fully, a pure line of the mutant was obtained by isolating a single white-eyed 
female and inbreeding the progeny. For cross-mating experiments pure-line wild-type 
cultures were made by catching and isolating wild females, collecting eggs from them and 
inbreeding the progeny of each female. The wild-type females were caught several miles 
away, from Cambridge in case the mutant gene might be prevalent in flies in the vicinity 
of the laboratory. 

2. Methods 

To obtain reliable data for genetical studies of blow-flies it is essential that the food of 
larvae and the pabulum upon which the females oviposit should be protected from 
contamination by wandering larvae of different strains or species of flies. To insure the 
purity of cultures, water barriers must be interposed between the food and any surface 
upon which may occur wandering larvae, arising from neighbouring cultures or from eggs 
deposited in the vicinity by stray flies. The technique developed for breeding pure-line 
cultures has been described in detail elsewhere (Tate, 1947 o). 

The adults are kept in cages about 26 cm. square and are fed on dextrose and meat, 
preferably fresh horse-flesh. The meat used for feeding flies or larvae is first dipped in 
boiling water to destroy extraneous larvae or eggs. The mature larvae are allowed to 
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pupate in sawdust and aire kept in covered glass diskes until the adult flies emeig^. 
Cultuces are kept at approximately 21° C. At this temperature the approximate length 
of the various stages is: larval life 6 days, pupal life 14 days, oviposition 7 days after 
emergence of the females; eggs hatch in 24 hr. Thus the complete life cycle takes about 
4 weeks. 

3. The mutant eye 

The eyes of newly emerged mutant females are nearly devoid of pigmentation and appear 
nearly white or tinged with yellow. As the females age there is a gradual increase in the 
yellow tinge until the eyes assume a golden-yellow colour which may be described as 
‘apricot colour’. Once this stage is reached there is no further increase in depth of colour. 
No correlation has been noticed between the mutant eye colour and other characters in 
the females. Females heterozygous for the mutant eye factor are not distinguishable 
from wild-type females, and no difference could be seen between the eye colour of wild- 
type males and of males bearing the eye-mutant factor. The structure of normal and 
mutant eyes in C. erythrocephala and the development of pigment during pupal life have 
been described in detail elsewhere (Tate, 1947 b). The mutant eye is normal in structure 
and contains the full complement of pigment cells, but there is complete suppression of 
the formation of pigment granules. The yellow colour, which deepens with age, is due to 
the presence of a diffuse, non-granular pigment in the retinulae. 

It will be convenient to symbolize the mutant gene by w, and the normal, wild-type, 
allelomorph by -I- . Where it is desired merely to indicate the appearance of the ^es 
without specifying their actual genetical constitution for the mutant gene, white-eyed 
females will be called ‘white’, and females with normal coloured eyes will be termed 
‘wild’ whether they are homozygous or heterozygous for the wild-type gone; and the 
males will be called ‘ wild ’ whether they carry the mutant gene or not. By analogy with 
Drosophila the white-eyed mutation of Calliphora might be labelled ‘ w’hite-apricot ’ and 
symbolized by vf^, but for the sake of simplicity it will be denoted by w. 

4. Colour of Malpighian tubules and testes in wild-type 

AND mutant flies 

No difference could be detected in the colour of the Malpighian tubules or of the testes of 
imagines of the normal and mutant strains. It is known that in Drosophila there is a 
correlation between eye colour and colour of testes (Cochrane, 1938); but in Calliphora 
erythrocephala, as the mutant character is not manifest in the eye of the male bearing the 
mutant gene, if the same factors govern testis pigmentation as eye pigmentation, the 
testis colour would not be influenced by the presence of the mutant gene in the male. 
The Malpighian tubules are very brightly coloured in developing pupae, being yellow 
proximaUy and green distally. In the imagines the colours are not so vivid and the green 
is lost. In no case could constant differences in colour of the Malpighian tubules be 
detected between males and females of the mutant strain or between normal and mutant 
females. 

6. Results of breeding experiments 
(a) Inheritance of the mutant gene (w) 

When white-eyed females are crossed with pure-line wild-type males the progeny 
consists of approximately equal numbers of males and females all with normal eye colour 
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(Table 1). If the progeny are inbred, in the F^ genera^n both white^yed and nomid 
females appear in approiimately equal numbers and all the males are irild^type (Table 1)* 
Thus, heterozygous females have eyes normal in appearance, and males heterozygous for 
the mutant gene are also normal in appearance. The occurrence of both normal and white*^ 

Table 1. Results obtadned in an experiment in which white-e^ed females were crossed with 
wild-type males. All the progeny were wild-type, but white-eyed females segregated out 
in the F^ generation 


White 9? by WUd 



White 99 279 Wild 99 293 572 WUd 

eyed females in the progeny shows that the white-eyed female is homozygous for the 
mutant gene { — ww) which is recessive to the wild-type gene (=4-). As the mutant 
character is expressed only in the double recessive female it would appear that it is 
sex-linked and is situated in the A^-chromosome. If this is so, it would be expected that 
the mutant character would appear in males which had inherited the w gene in the 
Z-chromosome derived from their white-eyed mother, as the Y-chromosome in Diptera 
is usually considered to be nearly inert genetically. The fact that white-eyed males do 
not occur shows that the mutant character is both sex-linked and sex-limited, and it 
would appear that it is not expressed in the male because the Y-chromosome bears the 
dominant allelomorph for the wild-type eye character. 

(6) Progeny of mutant females 

The progeny of ww females fertilized by u;Y males should breed true for white-eyed 
females and wild-type eyed males which bear the w gene in their X-chromosome; but, if 
they are fertilized by wild-type males (-h Y) all the Fi progeny should be wild-type in 
both males and females, and white-eyed females should appear only in the generation. 
Thus, if white-eyed females appear in the F^ progeny of a white-eyed mother, she must 
have been fertilized by a male bearing the mutant gene, and all her sons will inherit this 
gene from her. The results of breeding from such an isolated white-eyed female are shown 
in Table 2. White-eyed females and wild-tj^pe males appeared in the Fi generation and 
thereafter, when inbred, the line bred true for eleven successive generations. 

The progeny from another single white-eyed female, which presumably had been 
fertilized by a male bearing the normal allelomorph of the mutant gene in its Z-chromo- 
some, is shown in Table 3. In the generation both males and females had wild4ype 
eyes, but when inbred they gave progeny consisting of nearly equal numbers of both 
white-eyed and wild-type females and all wild-type males. Random fertilization was 
allowed to occur in the F^ progeny, and one of each type of female was isolated and the 
F^ progeny raised. The white-eyed female gave only white^eyed females and wild-type 
males, and these when inbred continued to breed true for six further generations. The 
wiljd-type female, which shotild be heterozygous for the mutant gene, gave nearly equal 
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iMtabeim of wMte-^yod and wild-type females aad only wild-type males, as would be 
expected if sbe bad been fertilized by a male bearing tbe mutant gene. Another tme- 


Table 2. The progeny of an isolated white-eyed female for the to generations. The 
paren^l female had a^pparenily been fertilized by a male hearing the mutant gene 

Isolated wMte $ 




White ?? 2I4 

368 Wild 


White 9 ? 231 

342 Wild 


White 9 ? 258 

398 Wild Jc? 

f. 

White 99 161 

311 Wild 

r* 

White 99 230 

252 Wild 


White 99 196 

287 Wild 


White 99 133 

178 Wild 


White 99 247 

382 Wild 

^1. 

White 99 244 

362 Wild SS 

^’.1 

White 99 163 

265 Wild 


Table 3. The results obtained by breeding the progeny from an isolated white-eyed 

female which had been fertilized by a wild-type male. The F^ generation was raised from 
a single white-eyed female and a single wild-type female {heterozygous) of the F^generaiion 


White? 




White 99 63 

115 Wild 

White 99 66 

54 Wildc^c? 

jP. 

White 99 19 

37 Wild 

White 99 64 

64 Wild as 

i'. 

White 99 40 

53 Wild 

White 99 220 

290 wad as 

A 

White 99 

73 wad cJc? 

White 99 108 

140 Wild aa 


White 99 60 

81 Wild<J<J 

White 99 95 

86 Wild <^<3^ 

K 

White 99 86 

81 Wild 

White 99 83 

121 Wild a^ 


White 99 22 

4SWild<J<^ 

White 99 37 

126 wad aa 


breeding white-eyed strain was extoacted in tbe F^ generation firom tbe F^ progeny of 
tbja femide. 
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(c) The result of crossing mM4ype females with males heterozygous 
for the white-eyed mutant gene 

If, as has been postulated above, males bred from white-eyed females bear the mutant 
gene in their X-chromosome, when they are crossed with wild-type females they should 
give, in the Fi generation, heterozygous females with wild-type eyes and wild-type males. 
If these are inbred, in the generation all the females should have wild-type eyes, but 
they should he of two kinds genetically: (a) homozygous wild-type, and (6) heterozygous 
wild-tj^e; and the males should also consist of two genetical types in equal numbers, 
that is (a) males with the mutant gene in the X-chromosome, and (5) males not bearing 
the mutant gene. When the jPg progeny are inbred segregation should occur in the JP, 
generation, and both white-eyed and normal females should appear in the proportion of 
1:7 and, as usual, all the males should be wild-type. The results of such a cross are shown 
in Table 4, and it can be seen that the results agree well with those expected. In another 

Table 4, Results obtained by crossing wild-type females with males bearing the mutant gene 
{heterozygous). All the progeny have mid-type eyes in the F^ and F^ generations^ but 
white-eyed females segregate out in the F^ generation 

Wild $9 t)y Wild (heterozygous) 




White 99 17 

experiment (Table 5) it was found that if the F^ white-eyed females are inbred with the 
F^ males, white-eyed and wild-type females appear in the F^ generation. Inbreeding 
these white-eyed females and wild-type males, which all bear the mutant gene in their 
X-chromosome (as they have white-eyed mothers), gives in the F^ generation only 
white-eyed females and wild-type males; and these, when inbred, breed true. The results 
of this experiment are shown in Table 6, and, although the number of adults bred is not 
large enough to give reliable proportional figures, they are in general agreement with the 
results postulated. 

The crossing of heterozygous females with heterozygous males (that is, males from 
a white-eyed mother) should give progeny consisting of white-eyed and wild-type 
females and wild-type males in the proportion 1:1:2. Table 6 gives the result of a breeding 
experiment in which this cross was made and the figures obtained for the F^ generation, 
206 white-eyed females, 217 wild-type females and 460 wild-t)^ males, are very m&t to 
tl^e predicted proportions. 
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Table 5. Results obtained in an ezpefiment in which a single wdd-type female was mated to 
a single wild-tgpe male carrying the mutant gene. While-eyed females segregated out in 
the generation and a true-breeding white-eyed line was oUained in the generation by 
brewing from them 

Wild $ Wild ^ (heterozygoua) 

Wild ?$ 325 367 WUd 

I ^.y I 


F^ 


WUd $$ 228 


t>y 


211 WUd^JJ 


White?? 88 


F^ White?? 21 


Wild ?? 234 
by 


Wild ?? 232 
by 


311 Wild 


267 Wild 


F^ White?? 60 66 Wild 

F^ White ?? 164 171 Wild 


Table 6. Results obtained wJien wild-type fe^nales heterozygous for the mutant gene were 
crossed with wild-type heterozygous males. In the i\ generation nearly equal numbers of 
white-eyed and wild-type females were obtained; and, as usual, all the males were 
wild-type 

(heterozygous) Wild ?? by Wild (heterozygous) 


White?? 206 Wild ?? 217 450 WUd 


(d) Interpretation of the results of breeding experiments 

Many other breeding experiments gave similar results and records of 52,245 descendants 
of a single white-eyed female have been collected. In these experiments there were 
16,962 white-eyed females, 7185 wild-type heterozygous females and 28,108 presumably 
heterozygous wild-type males, but a male with white eyes was never observed. This is 
strong evidence for the absence of crossing-over in the male C. erythrocephala, at least in 
the active part of the sex chromosomes. Some anomalous results were obtained which will 
be considered later, but all the results indicate that the mutant gene is sex-linked and 
appears only in the double recessive condition. It is also sex-limited, as it does not 
appear in the heterozygous male. The general rule in Diptera is that the sex chromosomes 
of the female are XX and of the male XY, and it seems clear that the mutant gene is 
located in the jL-chromosome. Its failure to be expressed in the male when it is present 
in the single X-chromosome may be due to the occurrence of a dosage effect, a double 
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dose of mutant gene being necessary for its expression^ but it may also be postulate 
that a normal allelomorph is present in the y-chromosome. The fact that heterozygous 
females are not distinguishable &om the homozygous wild-type females and that, similarly, 
heterozygous males do not differ in eye colour from wild-type males suggests that* it is not 
a dosage effect, but that a normal allelomorph of the mutant gene is present in the 
y-chromosome in the male. 

If the Z-chromosome bearing the mutant gene is represented by X^y the Z-chromosome 
with the normal allelomorph by Z+ and the r-chromosome of the male with the normal 
allelomorph by 7+ the mode of inheritance of the mutant gene can be shown diagram- 
matically as in Tables 7-9, 

The result to be expected from crossing a white-eyed mutant female with a wild-type 
male is shown in Table 7. In the generation all the progeny will be wild-type but, 
genetically, both males and females will be heterozygous for the mutant gene. If they are 
inbred in the generation four genetical types will arise; white-eyed females; wild-type 

Table 7. Scheme showing the mode of inheritance of the mtUarU character in the progeny of 
a white-eyed female mat^d to a wild-type male if the mutant gene is located in the X-chro- 
mosome and has a wild-type allelomorph in the Y-chromosome of the male. Compare 
with Tables 1 and 3 

X"’=an X-ohromo8ome bearing the mutant gene. 

X+=an X-chromo8ome bearing the wild-type allelomorph. 

y+srthe y-chromoeome of the male with the wild-type allelomorph. 


White ? by Wild X+y+ ^ 



White 1 : Wild 1 : Wild 1 : Wild 1 

females, heterozygous for the mutant gene; wild-type males bearing the mutant gene; 
and wild-type males without the mutant gene, that is, homozygous for the dominant 
wild-type gene. These types will be distinguishable morphologically into white-eyed 
females, wild-type females, and wild-type males in the proportions 1:1:2. If this scheme 
is compared with the results of breeding experiments shown in Tables 1 and 3, it is 
evident that there is close agreement. 

The result of crossing a wild-type female with a male bearing the mutant gene in its 
Z-chromosome is shown in Table 8. In the generation all the progeny have wild-type 
eyes, but the females are heterozygous and the males are homozygous for the doimnant 
allelomorph. In the F^ generation all the progeny have wild-type eyes, but there are four 
genetical types: heterozygous females, homozygous females, heterozygous males and 
homozygous males. If all these types are inbred in the F^ generation white-eyed females 
will appear among the five genetical types present. The five types are: double recessive 
females (white-eyed), wild-type females heterozygous for the mutant gene; wild-'type 
females homozygous for the dominant wild-type gene; and mal^ with and without tie 
^mutant gene in the Z-chromosome. These five genetical types should appear in the 
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jniojMctioiui 1:4:3 :2: 3; ISorp]bologiodU.y l^y may be dietingaidied as vbite-eyed lemu^, 
wild-bype females, and wild-type males in t^ie proportions 1:7:6. Again tbe resnlts of 
breeding e^qwinments agree with those predicted in the above scheme for this cross 
(Table 4). 

If white-eyed females ate crossed with males heterozygous for the mutant gene (A*® 7+) • 
they will loeed true for successive generations, always giving white-eyed females and wild- 
type males (Table 9). In fact, breeding experiments have always given this result 
(Tables 2, 3, 6). 


Table 8. Scheme showing the mode of inheritance of the mutant dtaraeter in the progeny of 
a wUd-type female mated to a male carrying the mutant gene in its X-chromosome. 
Segregation of the white-eyed females should occur in the Ff generation and there should 
be, in this generation, 1 white-eyed female to 7 wild-type females to 8 wild-type males. 
Compare this scheme with the results of the breeding experiments recorded in Table 4 

WUd X+X* $ bv Z«’r+ Wfld $ 




Wild $? 


X+r+ Wild cJc? 


radC 


Wild $$ WildJ+X+$9 WMX^Y+^^ WildX+l+ 

\ ^7 \ 1 


Fn White 


Wild Jr«'Jr+$$ WildX+X+$? WildX+r+<^c? 

1 : 4 : 3 : 2 : 6 


^+1 


White-eyed ? 


Wild-type $$ 


8 

Wild-type 


Table 9. Scheme showing the mode of inheritance in the progeny of a white-eyed female mated 
to a wild-type mode carrying the mutant gene. The stock mil breed true for successive 
generortions giving white-eyed females anct wild-type, heterozygous, males. Compare with 
the experimental results given in Table 2 

White X^X^ $ by X^Y+ Wild ^ 




White ? 
1 


X»y+ 



1 


Thus tie evidence is strongly in favour of tie view that the mutant gene is recessive to 
the wild^type gene and is located in the jf-chromosome. In the male there is a wild-type 
allelomorph in the r-chromosome which is dominant over the mutant gene in the 
Jt*chromosome, and hence the mutation is sex-limited and is visible only in the double 
reo^ssive female. At present there is no evidence for the occurrence of crossing-over 
between the Z* and r-chromosomes in the male of 0. erythrocephala. 

In discussing the genetical analysis of a sex-limited character in Drosophila melano- 
Gordon k Gordon (1939) have pointed out that three types of genetical difference 
mi^ht be expected to give rise to sex-limited characters: (a) when genes whose effects are 
fleimiu of GmisUim 4S 
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wompletelf doiiuBAiit and additive are located in the X-ctronaosome, the so^^lled 
‘dosage’ effect; {b) the specific effect of F-borne genes; and (c) when the sexdimited 
character depends directly or indirectly upon the genetic difference which is also respon¬ 
sible for the primary distinction between the sexes, or is determined by a gene balance of 
the same general type. If the first type of genetical difference were responsible for the 
sex-limitation of the mutant character in CalUphora er^hrocephala some difference in 
appearance would be expected between homozygous and heterozygous wild-type females, 
but no such difference has been observed. If the sex-limitation of the character in 
C. erythrocephala were due to the third tj^e of genetical difference, then there shonld be 
grades of expression of the mutant character from minimal to maximal as in the case of 
‘Brown palp’ in Drosophila melanogaster described by Gordon & Gordon (1939). The 
specific effect of a F-borne gene, in this case a normal allelomorph of the mutant gene, 
remains as the most probable explanation of the sex-limitation of the mutant character 
described for CalUphora erythrocephala, 

6. Anomalous females in white-eyed cultures 

In some pure-line white-eyed cultures after many generations of breeding true, abnormal 
females with wild-type eyes occurred. It is uncertain how these females originated, and 
they may have arisen from some genetical alteration in the chromosome bearing the 
mutant gene. The possibility of contamination cannot be excluded owing to the technical 
difficulties of maintaining pure-line cultures of CalUphora, and it is considered to be the 
most likely explanation until there is more evidence for one of the other views. Crossing- 
over in the male between the active portions of the X- and F-chromosomes would account 
for the occurrence of the wild-type females in the pure-line white-eyed cultures; but, in 
that case, white-eyed males should also arise as a result of the crossing-over, and the 
absence of any such males renders this explanation unlikely. It is possible that non¬ 
disjunction of X- and F-chromosomes might result in the appearance of wild-type females, 
but there is no evidence for this view. 

One of the anomalous females was paired with a wild-type (heterozygous) male bred 
from the same batch of larvae, and the results of this pairing are shown in Table 10. 

In the Fj generation 21 white-eyed females, 21 wild-tjrpe females and 24 wild-type 
males were obtained. There appears to be a deficiency of males in this generation, but the 
deficiency is not significant when tested statistically. Both types of females were tested 
for their genetical constitution by being outcrossed with males of known genetical 
constitution as regards the mutant gene. The white-eyed females were paired with 
wild-type males (homozygous for the wild-type dominant gene), and in the following 
generations segregation took place in the manner to be expected from such a cross. The 

wild-type (presumably heterozygous) females from the abnormal female were paired 
with a wild-type male heterozygous for the white-eyed gene, and in the next generation 
they gave white-eyed females and wild-type males in the ratios 1:1:2, as would be 
expected from the cross between heterozygous females and heterozygous males. No 
abnormal types were observed in any of the progeny in these experiments. It would 
appear that the original abnormal female was heterozygous for the mutant character, and 
there is no evidence to support any chromosomal change such as crossing-over or non- 
disjunctbn, and the explanation for the occurrenoe of such females must be sought, in all 
probability, either in contamination or reverse mutation. The critical test for non- 
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disjimction would been to cross ilie 24 males with white-eyed females, but it was 
not possible to o»rry out this test at the time and abnormal females have not been found 
since. It has been shown by Johnston k Winchester (1934) that in Drosophila melam- 
gaster reverse mutations occur in X-rayed males, but that the frequency of reverse 
mutations is only 1:12 compared with the frequency of direct mutations. Of the genes 
studied ‘Forked’ reverted most frequently, the rate being about 1:12,000 flies. 

Table 10. The results of breeding from an anomalous wild-type female that appeared in 
a pure-line white-eyed culture. The two kinds of females in the progeny, white-eyed 
and wild-type, were out-crossed with pure-line wild-type and heterozygous males to test 
their genetical composition with respect to the mutant gene, TM Fg and progeny show 
that the mutant gene is inherited in tits norntal manner. The results indicate that the 
anomalous female was heterozygous for the mutant gene and that no genetical cJiange had 
taken place in the chromosomes bearing the mutant gene 
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If reverse mutations are the explanation of the anomalous females in CaUiphora 
erythrocephala cultures it would seem that the rate is very high, as it has occurred with 
a frequency of about 1:10,000 flies which is greater than the highest rate in X-rayed 
Drosophila, On the other hand, in the 26,000 flies raised from various wild-type lines no 
spontaneous occurrence of the mutant eye has been seen. This would mean that the 
reverse mutation is more frequent than direct mutation in CaUiphora erythrocephala. It is 
therefore unlikely that reverse mutation has taken place so frequently in the cultures. It 
requires much further work, with larger numbers of flies bred under conditions precluding 
contamination of the cultures, to decide whether or not reverse mutation does occur. 


7. The chromosomes of Caluphora erythrocephala 
{a) Metosis in gonads of larvae and pupae 

In the testes of newly emerged males various stages of meiotic division may be found, 
but mostly the testes are packed with more or less developed spermatozoa. Gonads from 
pupae are the best material for studying meiosis, and it was found that if pupae are 
selected as soon as the puparium has hardened, but not darkened, and then incubated at 
24® C,, division stages could be obtained with great regularity by dissecting the gonads 
from pnpae of appropriate age and making aeeto-carmine squash preparations of them. 

io o 
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Lowne (1803-6) states that th& earlbst stage at wMok he eould Menttify Hia gonads iritli 
certainty, in section, was thie first day of pupal life, and that he succeeded in dissectihg 
out both ovaries and testes on the third day of pupal life. In the present work it was 
found that both ovaries and testes could be dissected out from third instar larvae, ewn 
before they had emptied the gut prior to pupation. The gonads at this stage are embedded 
ventrolaterally in the fat-body slightly anterior to the level where the third ventral 
branch, counting from the posterior spixfiwjle, arises from the lateral tracheal trunk. The 
ovaries are situated more ventral and anterior to the testes. In gonads removed from 
larvae no meiotic stages were seen. 

In testes from pupae incubated at 24® C. only diploid division stages are present during 
the first 72 hr. when spermatogonia are actively dividing. At 96 hr. (4 days) meiotic 
divisions may be found, and numerous first spermatocyte divisions are present. At 126 hr. 
spermatogonia, first spermatocjrte and second spermatocyte divisions are all present and, 
already, developing spermatozoa may be recognized. Apparently mature spermatozoa 
are formed by 160 hr. (6 days) and thereafter, for the rest of pupal life, which is 240 hr. 
at 24® C.; all stages of development from spermatogonial divisions to the fully formed 
spermatozoa may be found in preparations of the testes. 

The best material for observing all stages of meiosis is testes from pupae after 4-6 days* 
incubation at 24® C. 

(6) The sex chromosomes of Calliphora erjiihrocephala 

Metz (1916) depicted the chromosome complex of C. erythrocephala as consisting of six 
pairs, of which five are large and one, the sixth, is formed of a pair of very small rod¬ 
shaped chromosomes. Stevens (1908) described a very similar complex for C. vomitoria 
and interpreted the small pair as being the sex chromosomes, which are heterologous in 
the male, one larger and one small, and homologous in the female, consisting of a pair 
of equal-sized rods. More recently Keuneke (1924) studied the spermatogenesis of 
C, erythrocephala and described the chromosome complex as consisting of five equal pairs 
and a sixth pair of unequal heterochromosomes, one of which has the form of a short, 
thick rod and the other that of a thin rod or sphere. This author did not decide which of 
the heterochromosomes was the X and which the Y. Naville (1932) considers the larger 
of the heterochromosomes, the rod-shaped one, to be the Z-chromosome, and the smaller, 
spherical member of the pair to be the Y-chromosome. 

In the present work on the eye mutant many gonads of developing larvae, pupae and 
male imagines were examined by the aceto-carmine ‘squash' technique (Darlington k 
La Cour, 1942), but, although the chromosome complex was found to consist of six pairs 
as described by previous authors, no definite and constant morphological difference could 
be detected in such preparations in the pair of small chromosomes in the male sex. In 
some meiotic divisions one of the pair might appear rod-shaped and the other round, but 
such differences were not constant and could be interpreted as arising from one member 
of the pair being seen in side view and the other end-ou. The occurrence of chiasmata 
between this pair of chromosomes, whereas chiasmata were not seen in any of the five 
other pairs of chromosomes, indicates that the small sixth pair are in fact the sex ohrUmo- ^ 
somes and that the five large pairs are the autosomes. 

Examination of the giant salivary gland chromosomes of larvae of 0. erytkroeephah by 
jthb aceto-carmine ‘squash' technique was not helpful in recognizing the individual 
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€]kmiMioi33fce8 becAUse the large amount of Keterochromatiu present made it impoesible 
to obtain clear and wellnweparated pieparations of the chromosome complex. ^ 

According to Haville (1932) there is a fundamental difference in the gametogenesis of 
the male and female odls in (7. erythrooephala. Only in the female are the characteristic 
pre<-meiotic phases developed; and in the male the reduction follows directly on the 
appearance of the prochromosomes without the intervention of stages of leptotene, 
syotene, pachytene and diplotene. 

The failure in the present work to find any white-eyed males among the 28,000 males 
bred from white-eyed strains strongly suggests that crossing-over does not occur in the 
male of <7* erytkrocephala between the centromere and the w locus, or that it is a very rare 
occurrence. 

The behaviour of the white-eye mutant gene in C. erythrocephala may be compared 
with the mutant ‘bobbed’ in Drosophila melanogaster (Mohr, 1923). This is a sex-linked 
mutant, limited almost entirely to the female sex. It is recessive and is situated far to the 
right on the X-chromosome, and there appears to be a normal allelomorph in the 
F-chromosome. Muller So Painter (1932) have pointed out that ‘bobbed’ is the only 
‘visible’ mutation located in the right-hand third of the X-chromosome; and, according 
to Philip (1936), this third of the chromosome, except for the factor 66, is inert and 
consists of heterochromatin. Schnbel (1934) has showu, however, that a sex-linked and 
female-limited lethal in D. melanogaster is located near the locus of ‘bobbed’ and has 
a normal allelomorph in the F-chromosome. As the F-chromosome carries the normal 
allelomorph for ‘bobbed’, but is otherwise practically inert except for the and JKj 
fertility complexes (Philip, 1936), it seems that the right-hand third of the X-chromosome 
is homologous with the F-chromosome in the region where the mutant genes occur. 
Although Muller Sc Painter (1932) have stated that little or no crossing-over occurs 
between the right-hand half of the A-chromosome and the F-chromosome, Philip (1936) 
has shown that crossing-over of ‘ bobbed ’ between the X- and F-chromosome in D, melano¬ 
gaster did occur with a frequency of about 1:3000 of her experiments. Darlington (1934) 
considers that the absence of crossing-over in the male of D, pseudo-obscura is due to the 
fact that, although pairing between the X- and F-chromosomes is by reciprocal chiasmata, 
the regions involved are inert and hence no visible crossing-over results. 

In the case of Calliphora erythrocephala, by analogy with Drosophila, it would seem that 
as the normal allelomorph of the white-eyed factor occurs in the F-chromosome the 
mutant gene must be located in the homologous portion of the Z-chromosome. Hence, 
if pairing of the X- and F-chromosomes in the male is chiasmatype, crossing-over 
involving this region should occur and result in the appearance of white-eyed males; but 
the results of breeding experiments provide no evidence for the occurrence of crossing-over. 
Unfortunately, the minute size of the heterochromosomes in Calliphora renders micro¬ 
scopical observation of the pairing of these chromosomes during meiosis very difficult, 
and the nature of the various types of chiasma formation observed has not been 
determined. 

, 8. Discussion 

In Drosophila many eye mutants are sex-linked, but the inheritance of the mutant genes 
is such that the character is expressed in the male bearing the mutant gene in the 
Z-ohromosome, and hence a normal allelomorph cannot be present in the F-chromosome* 
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Wkite-ey^ mtitants have been recorded for other Diptera by Tnrner (192S) in Pspehoda 
aUermtayhy Mackerras (1933) in LudUa cuprim Wed,, and by Diehler (1943) in Photmia 
regina wigen; but in all these cases the mutant genes, which behave as Mendelian 
reoessiTes, appear to be located in one of the autosomes and the mutant character is not 
sex-linked* Recently, Gilchrist k Haldane (1947) have described a recessive white^eyed 
mutant in the mosquito Cukx mdestus which is partially linked with sex, but in this 
insect there are no sex chromosomes, and maleness appears to be due to a single dominant 
gene in the same chromosome as the gene for white eye. 

Thus, genes controlling eye pigmentation are located in the Z-chromosome in Drosophila 
and OalUphora, and it is strange that in flies so closely related to CalUphora as Lucilia and 
Phormia such genes should be located in autosomes. Diehler (1943) has suggested that if 
the white-eyed mutants in Phormia, Lucilia and Drosophila are homologous, the fact that 
the mutant genes are located in the Z-chromosome in Drosophila and in one autosome in 
Phofmia and Lucilia indicates a translocation between the Z-chromosome and one of the 
autosomes or a transfer of the sex-determining factors from chromosome to chromosome 
in the phytogeny. It would be most interesting if a detailed study of the chromosome 
complex of normal and mutant forms of Phormia and Lucilia could be made and results 
compared with the condition in CalUphora erythrocephala, especially as regards the relation¬ 
ship of the JC- and Y-chromosomes in these flies. 

The special interest of the white-eyed mutant of 0. erythrocephala is the fact that there 
appears to be a wild-t 5 rpe allelomorph present in the Y-chromosome so that it is both 
sex-linked, since the mutant gene appears to be located in the Z-chromosome, and sex- 
limited as it cannot be expressed in the male because the normal allelomorph in the 
Y-chromosome is always dominant over the recessive when it is borne by the JC-chromo- 
some. 

The existence of normal allelomorphs in the Y-chromosome is a very rare phenomenon 
and only a few cases have been described in the literature. In Drosophila the cases of 
‘bobbed’ (Mohr, 1923) and the lethal described by Schubel (1934) clearly resemble the 
state of affairs in CalUphora erythrocephala described above. In animals genes, other than 
sex-determining genes, located in the Y-chromosome have been demonstrated in the fish 
Lebistes reticulatus by Winge (1922,1923,1927), and in other Cyprinodonts by Aida (1921) 
and Gordon (1947); in the beetle Phytodecta variabilis by de Zulueta (1926); and Haldane 
(1932,1936) has produced evidence that in man the Y-chromosome contains a number of 
genes which are associated with certain pathological conditions. In plants Knapp (1938) 
has described a Y-linked lethal induced by ultra* violet radiation in the liverwort 
Sphaerocarpus DonneUii; and Love (1948) has reported an usynaptic gene in Rumex 
acetosa which is located in one of the two Y-chromosomes. According to Winge (1931), 
in Melandrium, in addition to three autosomal inhibitors of ‘variegated’, the Y-chromo¬ 
some also contains a ‘variegated’ inhibitor so that variegated plants are always female* 
In CalUphora the fact that the appearance of the white-eyed character is limited to 
females might be explained on similar lines by postulating the presence of an inhibitor 
of ‘ white-eye ’ in the Y-chromosome, but at present there is no evidence in support of 
this view against that of the presence of a normal allelomorph of the mutant gene in ^ 
the Y-chromosome. The latter interpretation is more in agreement with the accepted 
explanations for the behaviour of ‘bobbed’ and Sohubel’s lethal in Drosophila, 

In the cases in which genes in the Y-chromosome have been demonstrate in insects or 
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othear animals, it has h«en foond that ciossmg’over between the X- and F-chromostHneB 
does Qccnr, although with a low frequency rate, and the apparent absence of crossing-ov«x 
in the esperiments on the white-eyed mulknt of CaUiphora eryihrocephala is difficult to 
explain, and it is a point which merits further and more detailed investigation. 

It should be noted that Drosophila in some respects is not typical of Diptera in general. 
Morgan, Bridges & 8turtevant (1925) pointed out that the type of chromosome group in 
Drosophila is different from the type almost universal in other members of the cyclor- 
rhaphous Diptera. In these Diptera the general rule is six pairs of chromosomes of which 
the sixth pair is the smallest and consists of rod-shaped or nearly spherical chromosomes, 
and in all oases where the .X-chromosome has been identified it is a member of the smallest 
pair. Thus, CaUiphora has the type of chromosome group usual in Diptera, whereas that 
of Drosophila differs from the usual arrangement in that the X- and Y-chromosomes are 
not the smallest pair of the complex. 

Drosophila also differs from many other Diptera in that the males emerge from puparia 
later than the females, a fact which has been used by Bridges (1922) in support of his 
views on the influence of opposing sets of genes in determining the sex of the individual. 
Bridges maintained that the presence of two X-chromosomes in the female Drosophila 
increases the vigour of such individuals and causes more rapid development than in the 
male in which only one .Y-chromosome is present. This state of affairs is not general in 
other Diptera. In CaUiphora the males develop more quickly than females, and usually 
the first flies to emerge from a batch of puparia of equal age are males. Mostly males 
emerge during the first 12 hr. from puparia of C. eryihrocephala, and the flies which emerge 
later are mostly females. The same applies also to Lucilia and to mosquitoes, at least to 
the species Culex pipiens and ASdes cegypti. 

From the results of the breeding experiments described in this paper it is evident that 
the eye mutant of CaUiphora eryihrocephala is an example of a very rare genetical pheno¬ 
menon, the presence of a normal allelomorph in the Y-chromosome. The presence of the 
mutant gene is expressed in so obvious a manner that genetical analysis of crossing 
experiments is rendered easy. C. eryihrocephala, once the technical difficulties of breeding 
pure-line cultures were surmounted, has proved to be a most useful species for genetical 
study, and the mutant form should prove a valuable addition to the comparatively few 
mutations available for laboratory work on the relationship of the active and inert 
fractions of the sex chromosomes. 


9. SUMMAEY 

1. A white-eyed mutant of the common blow-fly {CaUiphora eryihrocephala) has been 
studied. 

2. The eyes of mutant flies are nearly colourless at emergence, but darken with age to 
an apricot tinge. There is no correlation between eye colour and colour of Malpighian 
tubules or testes in the mutant flies. 

3. The mutant character behaves as a Mendelian recessive and appears only in the 
double recessive female. 

4. The mutant character is both sex-linked and sex-limited, as it is never manifest in 
the male although the male can transmit the character to its offspring. 

5. The results of breeding experiments are interpreted as proving that the mutant 
gene is located in the X-chromosome; and that there is a wild-type allelomorph present 
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does the oharaotet ^bobbed’ in DrtmphUa. 

6. No evidence was found for the oootirrenoe of crose^-over between homologous 
parts of the X- and F-chromosomes in male biow^flies. 

I , wish to express my thanks to Prof. D. Keilin for milch stimulating advice and 
criticism, and to Dr D. G. Catcheside, Department of Genetics, Cambridge, for his valuable 
advice during the work and in revising the manuscript. 
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THE EFFECT OF COLD UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PIGMENT IN A WHITE-EYED MUTANT FORM OF THE 
BLOW-FLY {CALLIPHORA ERYTHROGEPHALA) 

By P, TATE, From the Molteno Institute, University of Carnbridge 

Eecently a sex-linked and sex-limited white-eyed mutant of CalUpkora erythrocephah has 
been described (Tate, 1947). While investigating the genetics of this mutation, batches of 
pupae and mature larvae were kept as reserve material in a refrigerator at a temperature 
of approximately C. It was found that at this temperature they would continue to 
develop slowly. The laryae would pupate and the pupae continue to develop so that, if 
they were removed after varying times in the refrigerator, imagines would emerge more 
or less quickly according to the time they had been in the cold. The longer they had been 
in the cold the smaller the percentage of imagines that emerged; but the percentage 
emergence for batches kept in the cold for 1-2 months was nearly as high as for batches 
which had been allowed to develop at a temperature of about 21° C. In some cases, when 
larvae or pupae were put in the cold and allowed to remain there for long periods, a small 
percentage of imagines actually emerged at the low temperature about 6 months after 
they had been placed in the refrigerator. 

In mutant females which emerged from pupae that had been kept for some time at the 
low temperature the colour of the eyes at emergence was darker than in females which 
had emerged from pupae not submitted to a period of cold. In most cases this darkening 
was one of degree, the colour of the eye of the newly emerged female resembling that of 
the aged female which had emerged under ordinary conditions of temperature, i.e. an 
apricot colour. In the females which emerged in the refrigerator, however, the eye colour 
of the mutant females differed not only in degree but also in quality from the usual colour 
of the mutant eye. In two batches of imagines which emerged in the cold nearly 6 months 
after pupation, the eyes of the females were reddish and, when they were teased out in 
saline and examined microscopically, it was found that definite red pigment granules were 
present in the secondary pigment cells and probably also in the primary pigment cells; 
but no brown granules were present. It was not possible to breed from the few red-eyed 
females which were obtained in this manner. When the darker-eyed females and the males 
which had emerged after shorter periods at the low temperature were mated, the progeny 
had eyes of the usual mutant type and the eyes of the newly emerged females were not 
more yellow than those of females newly emerged from pupae which had not been kept in 
the refrigerator. 

As no red pigment has ever been seen to develop even in very old mutant females at 
ordinary temperatures, the occurrence of red pigment in females which had emerged in 
the cold is very interesting, and it is difficult to understand the mechanism of its formation* 
It indicates that the necessary substrate and enzymes for the formation of pigment must 
be present in the mutant eye, but that the essential reactions for its formation do not occur* 
It is possible that the mutant eye is therefore the result of the presence of an ‘inhibitor 
such as has been postulated for Drosophila by Crew & Lamy (1932) and CSochrane (19Sfi-7), 
whph ^prevents, or interrupts at some point, the normal chains of reactions of pigment 
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formation. This h]^thetical inhibitor may be partially inactivated by the lower tern* 
peratnre so that the formation of pigment can take place to. a limited extent. It is carious 
that it is the red pigment and not the brown that develops under these conditions, as it is 
the usual sequence that brown or tan pigment precedes red, Idle two pigments being related 
to one another as oxidation reduction products (Schultz, 1936; Cochrane, 1936). 

In Drosophila the eye mutant bhod (wbl) is notable for showing a difference in colour at 
different temperatures (Ephrussi & Auger, 1938): at 30° C. the eyes are clear yellow but 
at 19° C. they are red. Ephrussi & Auger (1938) have shown that changing the tempera¬ 
ture does not act during larval life, but is most effective during the second quarter of the 
period of pupal life; and they consider that the temperature does not influence the produc¬ 
tion of the V + substance, which is a hormone that converts the vermilion pigment (v) to the 
wild-type pigment, but that the temperature effect is on some other factor, ‘the substrate’, 
which is a precursor of the pigment, and which combines with the v+ substance. 

SUMMABY 

1. Pupae and mature larvae of the blow-fly {CalUphora erythrocephala) will continue to 
develop slowly at a temperature of 4° C. 

2. White-eyed mutant females which emerge from pupae subjected to the low tempera¬ 
ture have, at emergence, eyes of a deeper yellow colour than mutant females newly 
emerged from pupae which have developed at 21° C. 

3. Some flies of the white-eyed mutant strain emerged after 6 months while still in the 
refrigerator at 4° C. These mutant females had red pigment granules deposited in the 
secondary pigment cells and probably also in the primary pigment cells. Red pigment 
granules are never formed in white-eyed mutant females which emerge from pupae kept 
at 21° C. 
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STUDIES ON THE SYNAPSIS IN SALIVARY CHROMOSOMES 
OF HYBRID CHIBONOMUS LARVAE 

By ELIZABETH GOLDSCHMIDT 
Department of Zodogf, The Hdtrew University, Jmmiem 

(With Six Tejct-figures) 

1. Introduction 

The fusion of homologous partners in the salivary glands and other large-oeUed tissues of 
Diptera has been much discussed in recent times. While bearing some resemblance to the 
synapsis of homologous chromatids in meiosis, the synaptic phenomenon in salivary 
chromosomes is complicated by the fact that the fused partners develop during larval life 
into multivalent structures of enormous size. In normal homozygous larvae the partners 
retain their intimate association until they undergo histoljsis in the pupal stage. In 
hybrid larvae, owing to structural differences existing between the partners, synapsis may 
be interrupted in various sections of the chromosomes. However the extent of pairing 
even in apparently homologous sections is subject to great variation in Drosophila as well 
as in Chironomus. Darlington (1937) assumes that this variation may be due to a ‘time 
limit’ by which the pairing process is cut short sooner or later in development. It is, 
however, equally conceivable that the synaptic relationship may not become fixed at any 
definite period in larval life. The variations in the extent of pairing may reflect changes in 
the physical constitution of the chromosomes, in the condition of their matrix, or in the 
state of the nuclear sap. Painter (1941) in his review of structural variations in salivary 
chromosomes, has stressed our ignorance concerning the changes undergone by these 
elements in late larval life. 

The present investigation was started with the object to determine whether the varia¬ 
tions in synaptic affinity of salivary chromosomes in Chironomus hybrids bear any relation 
to the age of the larvae or the temperature at which they were reared. It was hoped that 
the results might throw some light on the phenomenon of synapsis as well as on the 
changes undergone by salivary chromosomes during late larval life. 

2. I^TBBIAL AND METHODS 

The parental strains employed in the crosses both belong to the genus Chironomus, group 
Thummi. Strain A was collected in a pool in a Jerusalem garden, while strain B was found 
in a cistern at Aquabella, 8 km. west of Jerusalem (Judean Hills). At the time of crossing, 
strain A had been kept in the laboratory for several years, with considerable in-crossing, 
strain B for over 1 year. Mass-matings had to be employed throughout, since single 
matings are rarely successful. The parental batches of eggs to be employed in the crosses 
were reared in large Petri dishes, and a few larvae of each were tested for homozygous 
salivary chromosomes in order to exclude the possibility of contamination. The flies we|e 
collected daily from the dishes and were transferred to cages consisting of a wooden 
framework (2 m. high, 1 m. long and 0*76 m. deep), covered with cotton mosquito gauze. 
At the bottom of each cage there was an open Petri dish full of water, so as to enable t^ie 
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to d«|Mne^ tiio «ggs. Wie batclies of hybrid e^* ware riransfarred to Petri dkbea 
15 cm. wide and 4 am. big^ and provided with powdered mud for tube-building and urith 
Altered water ifirom a balanced pond. The di^es were kept in constant temperature 
chambmi of 18, 20, 25 and 80® C. respectively. The fluctuations of the temperature 
within these chambers were on the whole within the limits of ± 1*6® C. The larvae were 
fed on a mixture of powdered Quaker Oats and dried egg. Under these culture conditions 
larvae are not more crowded than they may be found on the bottom of any pond in the 
open. However, competition seems to be severe, since the prepupal stage is not reached by 
all larvae at the same time, and since the animals persist in this stage for extended periods. 
Beginning with the stage marked by the appearance of several prepupae, prepupae were 
removed at intervals from the dishes, and smears of the salivary glands were made at room 
temperature. The prepupae showed great variation in length, but measurements of the 
head capsules indicated that all belonged to the same instar. The glands were dissected 
out in a drop of Ringer’s solution and were left for 10 min. in 45 % acetic acid and stained 
for 10 min. in acetocarmine before crushing. The preparations were made permanent by 
transferring through 96% alcohol into Venetian turpentine. 

The peculiarities of synapsis in this hybrid are described in a previous paper (Gold¬ 
schmidt, 1942a). The three long chromosome pairs are invariably non-synapsed in the 
central region. This is characterized by a sub-median ‘ puff’ in strain B which is absent in 
strain A, besides other structural differences. The ends exhibit synapsis to a varying 
extent. The small satellite chromosomes are usually synapsed at one end and unpaired at 
the other (Fig. 5). 

Since it is impossible to record the synaptic condition of every single band in large 
numbers of nuclei, the following scheme of counting was adopted: The chromosomes were 
considered as made up of two arms.f connected by the central region, which, in the long 
chromosomes of strain B, bears the ‘puff’. In the small satellite chromosome the central 
region is marked by fluffy heterochromatic bands. For each chromosome in each nucleus 
the synaptic condition of the homologues in both arms was recorded. Synapsed, half- 
synapsed and non-synapsed arms were distinguished. An arm was considered as synapsed 
when showing fusion of the homologues in a greater or smaller number of their bands 
(cf. Fig. 5, R I, L II, R II, L III, LIV). When the homologues were in loose contact, only 
connected by a narrow bridge of chromatic material, the arm was considered as half- 
synapsed (cf. Fig. 6, L I). When the homologues were perfectly free from each other the 
arm was considered as non-synapsed (cf. Fig. 5, R III, R IV). The number of non-synapsed 
arms in each nucleus was counted, a non-synapsed arm being scored as 1. a half-synapsed 
arm as In order to avoid unconscious selection, only well-preserved nuclei in which the 
characteristic bands (land-marks) of each chromosome could be identified, were used. No 
more than eight nuclei were used in any preparation. 

3. The efjpect op aok 

Throughout the cultures examined, synapsis was found to diminish with rising age of the 

larvae. 

Tables 1 and lA show the results obtained from six samples taken at different times 

* Each maas bring enoloaed in ita own 8aaaage-8ha.ped jetiy ia no difficulty in keeping the offspring 

oi eadk nK^er aaparate. 

t In mitoaea, ril four olwoaoaanwa am V-ahafied (Ooldsoliinidt, 
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from a eultute kept at 20'^ C. Table 1 shows, for each sample, the numbers of ntiolei 
containing various numbers of non«synapsed arms* The means and their standard errors 
were obtained from these figures in the usual manner. Table 1 a summarizes the results of 
Table I and includes, in adcbition, the percentages of non-synapsed arms in the right arms 



Age 

Table 1. 

Cvlture A 36, 9 November 1943, kept at 20° 

Number of nuclei with 1,1*6, 2, ...» unpaired arms 

____ K _—___ 

c. 



m 

days 

r" 

1 

1-5 

2 2-5 3 3*5 4 

4*5 5 

6-5 6 6-6 

7 7-5 



34 

7 

— 

13 1 2 

— — 

— — 

— — — 

— — 



52 

8 

2 

13 4 7 

1 

— 

— — — 

— ^ 



63 

3 

1 

4 17 

— 1 

1 T*~ 

2 1--- 

1 — 



77 

1 

_ 

4 1 4 

3 6 

3 1 

2 2 — 

—. — 



90 

_ 

_ 

— 1 2 

4 4 

3 2 

2 2 2 

1 — 



98 

— 

— 

2 1 1 

2 3 

2 1 

2 8 2 

— 1 




Table 1 a. CuUufe A 36 

1, 9 November 1943, kept at 20® 

c. 







Total % 









% non- 

of non- 

Mean no. 








synapsis synapsis 

of non- 








% non- in chro- 

in all 

synapsed 




Age in 

No. of 

No. of 

synapsis mosomes 

chromo¬ 

arms per 

Standard 



days 

larvae 

nuclei 

in III R 1 and II 

somes 

nucleus 

error 

X 

P< 

34 

5 


23 

63 5 

23 

1-804 

± 0-126 

1*40 

0-17 

52 

11 


35 

69 8 

26 

2-067 

± 0-129 

2*84 

0-01 

63 

9 


22 

77 28 

39 

3-114 

± 0-349 

1-34 

0-19 

77 

11 


27 

94 33 

46 

3-686 

± 0-245 

2-48 

002 

90 

10 


23 

96 44 

67 

4-565 

± 0-266 

0-0815 

0*94 

98 

9 


20 

100 48 

58 

4-600 

± 0-345 




of chromosome III and the percentages of non-synapsed arms in chromosomes I (l. and R.) 
and II (l. and R.). 

Fig. 1 shows graphically the percentages of non-synapsis in R III, the percentages of 



Fig^ 1. Diagram showing the relation between age and non^synaxMsis in culture A 36 kept at 20® 0. ©, right arm 
^ of chromosome 111; O, arms of chromosomes 1 and XI; arms of all four chromosomes* 
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UbonnsyiiapsiB in ohromosomes 1 and II, as well as the total percentage of non-synapab, for 
each sample. 

It is seen that the right arm of the third chromosome is often nnsynapsed even in 
young larvae and reaches 100% non-synapsis in old ones. The arms of chromosomes I 
and II exhibit great synaptic affinity at early stages (5 % loose arms), while in old larvae 
they show 48 % of non-synapsis. The total percentage of loose arms rises from 23 % at 
84 days of age to 58 % at 98 days. As seen from Table 1 a, two of the differences between 
consecutive stages are significant, corresponding to values of P below the 0-05 level. Since 
all changes are in the same direction there can be no doubt as to the overwhelming 
significance of the effect as a whole. 

Table 2. Culture A 30, 18 October 1943, kept ai 13° C. 

Number of nuclei with 1, 1*5, 2, 2’5, unpaired arms 

days 1 Ta 2 ^5 3 3^5 4 4*5 5 5^5 6 6^5 7 7^5 'i 

49 — — 10 7 4 6 4 2 — — — — — — — 

6011118136942223 — — — 

65 — — 13 38242633241 — 

84 1 — 1 2 1 464 10 11 15 85 6 — 

94 — — 1 1 224 — 9236 10 62 

112 — — — — — — 1 — 3 1 1 4 6 5 1 

Table 2a. Culture A 30, 18 October 1943, kep, at 13° C. 

Total % 


% non- of non- Mean no. 
synapsis synapsis of non- 





% non- 

in ohro- 

in all 

synapsed 




Age in 

No. of 

No. of 

synapsis mosomes chromo- 

arms per 

Standard 



days 

larvae 

nuclei 

in III R 

I and II 

somes 

nucleus 

error 

X 

P< 

49 

56 

65 

84 

7 

a 

a 

14 

33 

62 

51 

73 

85 

96 

98 

97 

19 

31 

42 

68 

36 

43 

60 

67 

2- 894 

3- 403 
3-971 
6-370 

±0140 

±0-165 

±0-243 

±0-159 

2-36 

1-94 

4-83 

1- 51 

2- 47 

0-02 

0-06 

0-000,01 

0-14 

0-02 

94 

112 

10 

4 

48 

22 

94 

98 

73 

84 

72 

82 

6-783 

6-646 

±0-222 

±0-215 


Tables 2 and 2a and Fig. 2 were obtained from a culture kept at 1 3° C. The three curves 
in Fig. 2 start at higher levels than the corresponding curves in Fig. 1, but are similar in 
trend. However, the right arm of chromosome III shows 85 % of non-synapsis in the 
beginning and subsequently fluctuates between 94 and 98 % without reaching the 100 % 
level. Some of the differences between the means of consecutive samples are highly 
significant (cf. Table 2a). 

There is thus an obvious effect of age on the amount of synapsis in the hybrid, the 
number of synapsed arms (and most probably the total number of synapsed bands) 
decreasing with rising age of the larvae. 

4. The effect of tempebatube 

The marked age effect renders the estimation of a possible temperature effect a most 
difficult matter. For while all larvae employed were in the prepupal stage, this instar is 
of Very different duration at various temperatures and thus the * absolute age ’ of the larvae 
cannot be determined exactly. The time during which prepupae can be obtained from 
moderately crowded cultures varies from 18-20 days at 25° and 30° to 60-70 days 
at 13° C. Culture conditions for aquatic larvae feeding on a variety of micro-organisms 
which in their turn depend upon the food substances added to the water are obviously 
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&r from Btondiuedised, eepeoially when the differential effect of temperstuxe on the mioiie 
food oiganisme comes into play. Bearing in mind these reservations, it is imweirth!el.ees 
some interest to compare the curves obtained from cultures at various temperatures. 



Fig. 2. l>iagraixi showing the relation between age and non-synapsis in culture A SO, kept at 18® C. ©, right arm 
of chromosome 111; O > arms of chromosomes 1 and II; arms of all four chromosomes. 


Tables 3 and 3a were obtained from a culture kept at 25°, Tables 4 and 4a from a culture 
kept at 30° C. 

Table 3. Culture A 26, 13 August 1943, ke-jpt at 26° C. 

Age Number of nuclei with 1, 1*5, 2, ...» unpaired arms 

in /-^^ 

days 1 1-6 2 2-5 3 3*6 4 4-6 6 5-6 6 6-5 7 7*6 

35 11 10 23 11 10 3 4 2 1 — — 

52 1 2 7 5 6675423243 


Table 3a. CvUure A 26, 13 August 1943, kept at 25° C, 


Age in 
days 

No. of 
larv^ae 

No. of 
nuclei 

% of non ¬ 
synapsis 
in ^ 
chromo¬ 
somes 

Mean no. of 
non-synapsed 
arms per 
nucleus 

Standard error 

35 

16 

75 

28 

2-266 

±0-108 

52 

19 

67 

61 

4-078 

±0*232 


Table 4. Culture A 34, 2 November 1943, kept at 30° 0. 

Number of nuclei with 2, 2*5, 8, ..., unpaired arms 

in r-—--- 

days 2 2-5 3 3-5 4 4*6 5 5*5 6 6*5 7 7^6 8 

30 425 1 1 1 2 1— I— — — 

35 6 — 1 3 2 1 3 — 1 1— ......... 

40 1 — 3 — 3 1 — 2 1— — — 

48 1 — 2 — 12322--.4II 








ELmJMm OolJJsoHMiDT 
Table 4 a. Ci«{Kure A 34, 2 November 1943, kept <d 30® C. 





% of non- 
synapaiff 

Mean no. of 




Xmm 



in all 

non-aynapaed 




No. of 

No. of 

ohromo* 

arms per 




dny» 

larvae 

nuclei 

aomes 

nucleus 

Standard error 

t* 

p<t 

30 

7 

18 

43 

3-444 

±0-308 

— 

_ 

35 

9 

17 

47 

3-736 

±0-343 

— 

— 

40 

48 

6 

5 

11 

10 

51 

67 

4- 046 

5- 394 

±0-361 

±0-370 

2-35 ‘ 

0-05 


* t w« obtoined by Fisher’s formula (1944, p. 122). 

t For the difference between the uppermost and lowermost values of the series <=3-92 corresponding to a 
value of P smaller than 0-001. 


Fig. 3 is based on the results of Tables 1-4 and represents the changes in the total 
percentage of non-synapsis in the four cultures kept at 20,13, 25 and 30° C. respectively. 
For the cultures kept at 13, 20 and 30° C., the regression lines were calculated from the 



Days 

Fig. 3. Diagram showing the regression of non-synapsis on age in four cultures kept at different temperatures. 
©, at 13® C.; O, at 20® C.; A > at 25® C.; at 30° C.; mean values; X marks the time at which prepupae 
^t appeared in each culture. 


points available. From the culture kept at 25° C. only two samples were investigated, 
and the line was obtained by connecting the two resulting points. In order to allow of a 
survey of the course of events in the four cultures, the initial points of all four lines are 
arranged in one vertical line. Since these points mark the time at which prepupae first 
appeared in the cultures, the abscissa represents the number of days which elapsed in each 
culture after this initial date. The slopes of the heat culture (30° C.) and of the cold 
culture (13° C.) are seen to be steeper than that of the culture kept at 20° C. For the heat 
culture this difference in slope cannot be properly assessed without an exact knowledge 
of tiie temperature coefficient of growth. In the case of the cold culture the temperature 
effect on growth should tend to lessen the slope. Hence, the steeper slope of the 13° C. 

Joiatii.ofGao«Uas48 
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line as compared with tihe 20® C. line at once snggests a e^edfic <dfe«* on synapMs of 
cold treatmeirt. If the rate of non-synapns at the initial points of each llae is plotted 
against temperature, the ‘curve’ obtained has a minimum at a moderate temperature 
(20® C.), erhile rising at either end (Fig. 4). The significance of the differences between the 
initial points of the cultures may ^ gauged from Table 6. 


Table 5. Initial points of cultures kept at different temperatures 




Mean uo* 9 f 
non-synapeM 




Tem^rature 

Culture 

arms per 
nucleus 

Standard error 

X 

P 

IS 

A SO 

2-894 

dbO-140 


io-« 

18 Oetober 1943 



6-78 

20 

A 86 

1-804 

±0-126 

2-79 

0-01 


9 November 1943 



25 

A25 

2-266 

±0-108 


0-001 

13 August 1943 


±0-308 

3-61 

80 

A 34 

3-444 




2 November 1943 






When plotting the mean non-synapsis values (the mean of the percentages of all samples 
of each culture) against temperature a similar U-shaped curve is obtained (Fig. 4), though 
with a minimum at 25° C. 



Fig. 4. Diagram ahowing the lelation of non.8ynapate to tenmeratnie (of. Fig. 3). O, initial Talnea; nuHia 
valuea of fonr ooltoraa kept at diSiHent temperatmea. 

5. Data from ADpmoNAi. ccltdbbs 

The data available are not sufficient to allow of a frill estimate of the varietibn exMlfited 
I by different cultures kept at the same temperature. However, the agrees)^ of ^ 




.s^^roasiozi. line for tho h«at culture A SA with data fijom other heat cultures was 

tcpi^, u tilliang five counts obtained from three different cultures kept at 30° C, 
id. Table 6). 


Table 6. Control ouUwes kept at 30° C, 


Culture 

A15, 28 ^iily 1948 
A 18, 4 Augtust 19^ 

A 37,10 November 1943 


Age in days No. of larvae No. of nuclei 


40 8 27 

37 8 31 

48 8 28 

29 9 23 

42 11 32 


Total % of 
non-«ynap8is 
in all nuclei 


68 

49 

72 

40 

65 


The coefficient of regression of culture ASA is 1*33 with a standard error of +0-236 
(calculated by Mather’s formula, p. 115). The three cultures Aid, A18 and A37 combined 
gave a coefficient of regression = 1-82 with a standard error of ±0*420. On estimating the 
difference Between the two coefficients a value of 1-01 is obtained, corresponding to a 
probability of between 0*6 and 0*3 for 5 degrees of freedom (cf. Mather, p. 119). This 
indicates a good agreement between the two sets of data. The coefficient of regression 
obtained from all four cultures in common is 1-62 ± 0-280, corresponding to a yet more 
rapid increase in non-synapsis than that observed in culture A 34. 


Table 7. Culture A 35, 9 November 1943, kept at 13° C. 


Age 




Number of nuclei with 1, 1*5, 

___ K _ 

2, . 

unpaired arms 




ill 

days 

1 

1*5 

2 

2*5 

3 

3*5 

4 

4*6 

5 

5*5 

6 

6*5 

7 

7*6 

't 

8 

76 

1 

2 

12 

6 

3 

6 

2 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90 

— 

1 

6 

6 

14 

1 

4 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

112 

— 

1 

6 

1 

6 

8 

8 

10 

8 

4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

131 

— 

— 

3 

3 

6 

8 

10 

10 

6 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

162 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

7 

12 

4 

7 

13 

9 

6 

4 

1 

181 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

188 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

7 

16 

B 

6 

196 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

5 

6 

9 

1 

1 


Table 7a. Culture A35, 9 November 1943, kept at 13° C. 


Age m 
days 

No, of 
larvae 

No. of 
nuqlei 

ToUl % 
of non- 
synapsis 
in all 
chromo¬ 
somes 

Mean no. of 
non-synapsed 
arms per 
nucleus 

Standard error 

X 

P 

75 

8 

34 

34 

2*706 

±0*168 

0-82 

0*42 

90 

9 

32 

36 

2-876 

±0*123 

5-68 

0-000,0001 

112 

12 

65 

50 

3*990 

±0*167 

0-23 

0-82 

131 

14 

60 

61 

4-040 

±0*152 

6-06 


152 

17 

73 

67 

6-336 

±0*164 

1*58 

0-12 

181 

10 

26 

73 

6-841 

±0-280 

2-27 

0-03 

188 

16 

51 

82 

6-568 

±0-164 

0*33 

0-76 

195 

7 

26 

81 

6-500 

±0140 


Tables 7 and 7a contain the results of counts made in a culture (A36, kept at 13° C.), 
which diowed a much retarded growth as compared with culture A 30 (kept at 13° C., 
cf. TablcB 2 and 2 a). Hie first prepupae appear^ as late as 75 days after hatching. At 
this stage non-synapw amounted to 34 % as compared with 36 % in the first sample of 
A,30 (42 days did), while a final value of 82-81 % is reached corresponding to 82 % in the 
last aaipplrt of A80. There is thus a stiikiBg coincidence between the values of non-synapsis 
in two cttltures in spite of the discrepancy in developmental rates. 

' 14-8 
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6* SnOBt TEMMEiiTtrEK TRBATHENT 

Larvae of a culture kept at 25® C. were transferred to temperatures of 80 and 8® C* 
respectively and smears were made after 48 hr. A preliminary examination of these 
smears did not reveal any marked difference in the synaptic conditions of either section 
from that of the controls, left at 25® C. 

7. Discussion 

While in homosygous Chironomus larvae synapsis of the giant chromosomes is complete 
from the beginning of the third instar, the results presented indicate clearly that the 
extent of synapsis in hybrid larvae is inversely proportional to age. It may be concluded 
that with rising age conditions in the cells of the gland change in a manner which causes 
the homologous partners to dissolve their union progressively. There is thus no time limit 
of pairing, the relationship of the partners being subject to change throughout larval life.* 
In taxonomic cytology the extent of synapsis is often regarded as an indicator of the 
relationship of the parental races. It should be realized that larvae of different ages may 
yield entirely different salivary pictures (cf. Figs. 6, 6). 

While the age-effect on synapsis appears to be well established by the present findings, 
the effect of temperature needs further confirmation. A Drosophila hybrid (D. simtdans x 
melanogaster, or 2). virilis x americana^ cf. Muller, 1940) which can be kept imder standard 
food conditions, might constitute a more favourable material than the present hybrid. 
The preliminary curve obtained from the initial points and from the mean values of the 
cultures kept at different temperatures shows a minimum at moderate temperatures 
(20-25® C.) and rises on both sides. This result is in good agreement with the general 
course of the temperature curves of crossing-over and of chiasma frequency.f (Cf. Plough, 
1917, 1921; White, 1934; Smith, 1936.) 

It is of some interest to note that temperature extremes produce a rise in crossing-over 
(i.e. chromosome breakage) but a decrease in the synapsis of giant chromosomes. Since 
plasma viscosity in some types of cells may also exhibit a minimum at moderate tempera¬ 
tures (Heilbrunn, 1928; Belehradek, 1935), it appears possible that viscosity changes (in 
the chromosomes themselves or in the surrounding medium) may be responsible for the 
temperature effects on both chiasma frequency and synaptic behaviour. 

The physico-chemical causes underlying synapsis in both meiotic and salivary chromo¬ 
somes are still quite undefined, and the theories that have been advanced in recent times 
in'connexion with this phenomenon are all highly speculative: 

(1) Delbrueck (1941) proposes that the attraction may be an electrochemical effect due 
to the formation in each partner of negatively charged semiquinone radicals at intervals. 
One-electron resonance bonds would then be formed between charged and uncharged 

♦ The pogsibility of an alternative interpretation should not be overlooked. It might be supposed that 
different larvae are characterised by different synaptic tendencies from the outset and that the synaptic 
conditions become ‘ fixed ’ at a certain stage of development. Larvae with more intimate pairing might mature 
earlier than larvae with a relative lack of synapsis, thus producing the observed effect. However, since all 
larvae are derived from the same two inbred parental races it is most unlikely that there should exist among them 
vast differences in genic make<up, resulting in the widely divergent synaptic states, which were observed. It is 
by far more plausible that the partners in all larvae change their relationship progiesaively, 

*f The effect of age on chiasmata and crossing-over appears to differ in different organisms* In mice anil rf ts 
chiasmata are reported to decrease with age (Bryden, 1033), whereas in Drtrnphm the number of 
offspring, plotted against the age of the mother, yields a curve with several ma xima 1017). 
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tadkals of both padatm. l^e sterioal airangement f>atteni of the duttged radicals Wodid 
enaore the exact *fit’ of homologous sections. According to this theory a change in the 
redox situation of the nucleus is required to transform attraoticm into repulsion by &n 
oxidation of the charged radicals. 

(2) Bernal (1240) pc^ts out that specific attraction might be exercised by nucleo- 
protein units of specific lengths. Homologous units might possess electrostatic charges of 
equal sign and still attract one another by Langmuir-Levene forces exerted by each unit 
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Fig. 5. Oam«ra4uoida diagram of salivary chromosome smear showing synapsis. (A 35, 75 days old, of. Table 7). 
Arrows indicate the ‘pnfFs’ characterizing the central regions in chromosomes of strain B. X marks a region 
of half^synapsis (scored as J). x 930. 

on the ionic sphere of its partner. According to this theory a slight change in the pH or 
the concentration of the medium would be suflBcient to convert attraction into repulsion. 

(3) Faberg4 (1942) expounds the theory of chromosome attraction by the Guyot- 
Bjerknes effect. This is a hydrodynamic phenomenon resulting in the attraction (or 
repulsion) of pulsating (or oscillating) spheres. Fabergd shows that a rise in the viscosity 
of the nuclear fluid may restrict the range of vibration firequencies capable of producing 
the effect under cell conditions. 
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Wliile lihe resiilts no iijilbfina^n lui to ciiAngo^in pUtm 

of tho saliTAxy glnnd nucleii they woidd soem to indioate that visooiity changea^ at any 
rate, are involved* It conld be noticed that on the whole chromosomeB with aynapeed 
ends tend to stretch more on smearing than do unsynapsed chromosomes* The former t^id 
to appear long and thin, the latter are usually extremely thick and short (of« Figa 6, 0). 




Fig. 6. Camera-luoida diagram of salivary otromosome smear showing complete lack of synapsis except for the 
left end of chromosome IV (A 35, 188 days old, cf. Table 7). Arrows indicate the *pufis' of strain B. 
x930. 


This difference may be related to changes in the viscosity of the nuclear sap or the 
chromosome matrix or both and may thus be correlated with the differences in synaptic 
behaviour.* On the basis of Faberg6’s (and possibly also of Bemars) theory, viscosity 
changes in the salivary gland nucleus might account for the observed changes in synapsis. 

While all counts were made on smears, examination of sectioned material revealed that 
non-synapsed chromosome portions do not lie side by side, but are usually widely 
separated. It may be concluded that non-synapsed portions of chromosomes actually 
repel one another. 

SxjMBIAEY 

1. The extent of synapsis in hybrid Chi/rmomm larvae decreases with rising age. 

2. There is less synapsis in hybrid larvae grown at high (30^ 0.) and at low (13® 0*) 
temperatures than in larvae kept at moderate temperatures (20-26® C.). 

* It must be remembered, however, that this effect was uotioed after ftxatloii aeetpeaniikie and the 

relatiotu between viscosity and elasticity are compHoated (of. HeUbnum* 1028). 
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3. 1a eeetioDfid xafttetial of liy)>rid glwods non-syni^pied portions tend to be iriddy 
sepazeted as tboogb zepellii^ one another. 

4, results are diseussed in the %ht of some recent dieories on the nature of synapt^ 
attracdon. 

X wish to thank Dr A. Bak, Prof. F. S. Bodenheimer and Dr E. Reich for kindly putting 
thdr oonstant-temperature chambers at my disposal; Dr 6. Haas and Dr K. Reich for 
their kind interest in the work, and Dr W. Koch and Dr M. Schiffdr for their ^endly 
advice in matters of statistics. I am also greatly obliged to Prof. J. B. S. Haldane for 
reading and criticizing the manuscript. 
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A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF PETAL SIZE AND SHAPE 
IN 8AXIFMAGA GMANULATA L. 

By E. M. MARSDEN^ONES akb W, B. TURRILL 

(With Plates 8-10) 

Swdfraga granulata L. (Sp, PL 403, 1783) is a variable species with a wide distribution 
through Scandinavia, Central Europe, the Iberian Peninsula, Italy, Sicily, Morocco, and 
(as the subsp, graeoa) the Balkan Peninsula. It is rather common locally and generally dis¬ 
tributed in England, but, becoming scarce north of the Forth and Clyde, it does not extend 
in Scotland northwards beyond Aberdeen and the Moray Firth. Numerous paramorphs 
(intraspecific groupings) are described by Engler & Irmscher {Das Pfianzenreich, 4, 117, 
244-56, 1919). 

Sixteen years ago a large population of S, granalata was found near the Hog’s Back, 
Guildford district, and was investigated periodically for a number of years. The Hog’s 
Back itself is an outcrop of chalk extending approximately east and west to the west of 
Guildford. Parallel with this ridge and to the south of it there outcrop a series of beds of 
Cretaceous age, including Upper Greensand and Gault and divisions of the Lower Green¬ 
sand. These rocks are lithologically very different one from another and give rise to soils 
which have been, at least in part, formed in situ and are largely immature. In their 
chemical and physical features, especially in their permeability, they are very distinct 
and result in the occurrence of different floras and plant communities which, following 
the rock outcrops, run approximately east and west in relatively narrow strips. The 
population of S. granulata was on the Folkestone Beds, which are of sandy nature and the 
highest beds in this area of the Lower Greensand. It was studied for a distance of nearly 
two miles along a strip less than a quarter of a mile wide. 

The autecology of the species is not dealt with in this paper which is concerned only 
with certain studies made on the flowers. During a visit to the above defined area on 
28 May 1930, when the species was at full anthesis, we were much struck by the variety 
in the flowers, particularly in the size and shape of the petals. A large number of plants 
was examined and a series of twenty were selected as showing the range of variations in 
petal characters, dug up, and transplanted to the experimental ground at Potterne, Wilts, 
(on Upper Greensand soil). These stock plants were a selected and not a random sample. 
They remained constant for five years for petal shape and, with the Fi and families 
raised from them, were collected for scoring in May 1935. Independently of these stock 
plants, a random sample of fifty plants was analysed for petal characters and the results 
of this analysis are given separately below. We know that S, granukUa can be crossed 
with other species of the genus with sometimes unexpected results, but it is important to 
note that in the Hog’s Back population there is no indication of any hybridization with 
another species. All the samples and families considered in this paper are definitely 
determined as belonging to the taxonomic species 8, grantdata. The possibility of 8* granu- 
UUa itself being a polyploid is referred to below. ^ 

The purpose of this paper is to indicate, as far as possible, the factors involved in petal 
size and shape. Some preliminary considerations are necessary in order to understand the 
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eompl^ty of the problem and the limitatioiiB of the methods employed. The desoriptite 
statements given here refer entirely to the Hog’s Back population and to plants derived 
£rom this. 

S. fframdaia is a perennial with globular scaly bulbs crowded at or slightly below ground- 
level. The flowering stems are erect and vary from one to half a dosen or more according 
to the luxuriance and age of the plant growing in situ without disturbance. The degree 
of branching of the flowering stems, and consequently the number of flowering stems 
produced, also varies within wide limits. Small plants may develop only one unbranched 
flowering stem producing only two flowers. At the other extreme, wild plants mth seven 
and cultivated plants with eight lateral branches to one flowering stem have been observed. 
The maximum number of flowers counted on one flowering stem and its branches is 
twenty-six in wild and thirty-six in cultivated material. The structure of the flowering 
stem is somewhat complicated. The main axis ends in a flower which is the oldest and often 
has been pollinated and has shed its petals before the flowers on the lateral branches open. 
The branches arising laterally on this main axis of definite growth average three to four 
and arise in racemose or apparently racemose sequence from the axils of bracts (the 
lowest more or less leaf-like) with sometimes 1/3, sometimes 2/6 phyllotaxis. Every branch 
ends in a flower and has a sterile a bracteole and a fertile j3 bracteole; in the axil of the 
latter a flower usually comes to maturity. In the more luxuriant plants every branch or 
some of the branches may repeat more or less the structure of the main axis. There is no 
doubt as to the basic cymose (definite) structure of the flowering stem as a whole or of 
the cymose nature of the final branch endings. The acropetal sequence of the branches 
apparently lateral to the main axis is less easy to determine for the following reasons. 
There is a marked tendency for all first flowers of all lateral branches to be af the same 
stage of anthesis irrespective of the sequence of the branches; an increased number of 
flowers (beyond two) per branch of second order may slightly retard the anthesis of the 
first flower of the branch (partial inflorescence); the lowest branches, especially if the 
subtending bract be more of foliage leaf form than the bracts subtending upper branches, 
are occasionally retarded in growth, as if they had arisen from buds which would have 
remained dormant but for some, perhaps nutritional, stimulus. The conclusion is reached 
that the flowering stem as a whole is compound and shows a sequence of cymose-►race¬ 
mose-^cymose structure. Measurements made of flowers on a large number of plants 
showed there were no regular and significant differences in length/breadth ratios or shape 
between the petals of flowers arising at different positions in the whole inflorescence. In 
particular, the first (i.e. terminal) flowers of the lateral (second order) branches were very 
uniform on the same plant and, as far as possible, these were the ones used for measure¬ 
ment. 

The flower in S. granulaJta is approximately actinomorphic. The calyx, corolla, and 
androecium are epigynous. The five petals have a 2/5 aestivation with the overlapping 
sepal, no. 2 in the whorl, adaxial, but show very little overlap even in young flower buds. 
The five petals, which are easily and clearly detachable, have a 8/5 aestivation (at least 
most often) with the overlapped petal (no. 4 in the whorl) abaxial. At full anthesis the 
petals may or may not overlap, according to their shape and size. The ten stamens are 
in two whork and obdiplostemonous, a condition best determined in the bud. The 
gynoeoium, with normally two stigmata (three have been several times observed), is, in 
lateral flowers, usually more or less oblique to the bract axis plane. The flowers are markedly 
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of a sia^e aomal flower. One tfpieal example indicates the range in mm.: 

Petals 

.. .,. JL ,. . ^,.^ , . , - . 

W/»: Leaglk 11'5 120 M-O iSS IPS 

BteMttb 6-S as 60 7^0 6S 

Bright shore base of widest part 8-6 8*S 80 8-5 80 

l^e size, and to some extent the shape, of the petals varies with the age the flower. 
There is usually an increase in the ratio of length to breadth from young buds to just 
bdbre anthesk when there k a fall in the ratio value to an intermediate figure. As an 
example, measuremmits are here given for twelve flowers from one plant {127/14), arranged 
in order of increasing age of the flowers, to the nearest 0*25 mm. 

JPhwera 


{ycmigest firet) 

Iiength (L) 

Bieadth (B) 

BAtio (JU/B) 

1 

2-50 

1-50 

1-67 

2 

3-60 

2-00 

1-75 

3 

4-00 

2-00 

2*00 

4 

5-50 

2-76 

2-00 

5 

6-50 

3-25 

2-00 

6 

7-00 

3-25 

2*16 

7 

800 

3-50 

2-29 

8 

9-00 

4-00 

2-25 

9 

1000 

4-25 

2-35 

10 

1100 

600 

2*20 

11 

11-50 

5-50 

2-09 

12 

12-00 

6-00 

2-00 


Bearing in mind the above behaviour and individual (ontogenetic or positional) variations 
the following rules have been observed in selecting petals for measurements in the samples 
and families analysed in this paper. Chosen were: 

(1) well-formed flowers (exceptions in ‘abnormals* are noted below); 

(2) flowers from branches of second order (when present and in satisfactory condition); 

(3) flowers at full anthesis, preferably at the stage after dehiscence of the anthers but 
before full maturation of the stigmata; 

(4) best developed petal in the flawer. 

Measurements were made under a dissecting microscope from flattened petals to 0*6 mm. 
Those for length and breadth were easily made, but the position of the widest part above 
the base was sometimes less satisfactorily determined. The petals are always more or less 
gradually narrowed in the lower half though not into a distinct claw. They also narrow 
towards the apex, but more abruptly and usually in the uppermost sixth or third of their 
len^h. The widest part is sometimes clearly discernible, but a slight asymmetry occasionally 
makes it difficult to determine within 1~2 mm. Further, when the petak are long and 
narrow their sides become parallel or approximately parallel a few mm. above the base 
to a little below the apex. This parallel-sided portion is the widest part of the petal and 
measurement above the base has been taken at the centre of this widest portion* With 
these difficulties in mind allowance must be made for a greater range of ‘error’ in the 
measurements for widest part than in those for length and breadth. 

The above remarks apply in toto to ‘normar plants and ‘normar flowers, that is to 
plants whose flowers have the formula K5 C5 A5-f 5G (2), on the commonly accepted 
interpretation of the gynoecium. There are, however, in the Hog’s Back population and 
in families bred from plants of this population, two abnormalities which are frequency 
associated with modifications of the petak and in certain of the families analysed bebw 
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Fmnaiea. term ^feamle’ k kere used to indicate flowers (and by extension plants) 
prodndng no viable pollen but with the gynoecium normal. These functional female flowers 
can e4)ually correctly be described as male sterile, since though stamens are produced 
with obvious filaments and anthers, they are smaller than usual, and the anthers are 
empty of pollen grains and their loculi have often collapsed. There are grades of ‘female- 
neaa’ or, in other words, intergrades between the hermaphrodite and female condition, 
though iu the Hog’s Back population of 8. granuUUa and families raked from this the 
plants mostly have either only fully hermaphrodite or functionally completely female 
flowers (apart from ‘abnormak’ discussed in the next section). 

The importance of ‘femdleness’ to our immediate subject k that the condition of male 
sterility k often, but not always, correlated with obvious reduction in size of the petak. 
Such correlation k common in gyno-dioecious species and we have recorded it as a char- 
acterktic feature in such genera as Ranuncttlmy Silene, Centaweay and Olechoma (and other 
genera of Labiatae). Two examples must suffice for Saadfraga granulata: 

156/36. Sepak and gynoecium normal in size, shape, and function. Petak well formed 
but below average size, 8 mm. long, 3*5 mm. broad. Stamens with dktinct filaments and 
anthers, but former short (2 mm. long) and latter small (0*75 mm. long) and without 
pollen grains. 

166/41. Sepak and gynoecium normal. Petak normal and full size, 14 mm. long, 5 mm. 
broad. Stamens with well-formed filaments (4 mm. long) but anthers small (0*76 mm. 
long) and without pollen grains. 

166/36 k typical for most 'female’ flowers; 165/41 k an unusual condition in the 
population and families studied. 

Abnormals, The structural detaik in abnormal flowers varied greatly from plant to 
plant and sometimes, but not always, from flower to flower of one plant. In all the 
numerous abnormal flowers dissected the calyx and gynoecium were normal, except in 
one sample (117/21) in which the carpek were open at the level of the bases of the styles 
exposing both loculi. The androecium is most modified but the petak are ako frequently 
more or less changed in structure and texture in abnormal flowers. Generally, the mor6 
modified is the androecium the more changed are the petak. Rarely, abnormalities in 
some or all of the stamens occur in a flower with a normal corolla. No flower with petal 
modifications of the types described in the immediately following paragraphs has been 
found without metamorphosed stamens or such as do not produce a full complement of 
viable pollen. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the abnormalities recorded and together 
approximately cover the range of these: 

' 119/22. Thk represents, with minor variations, the commonest abnormality. 

Petals smaller than the average, 7~8 miu. long, yellowish green in colour, of rather 
thick texture, with a tendency to produce a keel; multicellular glandular hairs present 
similar to those on the sepak, but fewer in number both absolutely and per unit area of 
surface; venation different from the normal in the anastomosing of at least the three 
main veins near the apex of the petal. In all these characters the petak are subsepaloid. 
All ten stamens metamorphosed into suboarpeilary structures; the upper part in the mature 
organ k expanded to a flat stigmatose area covered with stigmatic hairs; below thk the 
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otgan becomes holioired in n boat^like maimer, culminating in a fair^ deep sac; the 
impression is of a baif^fomed sterile carpel with open edges and no ovnles; in the young 
condition the upper part curves over adasdally (strongly cueullate). It is as if the genes 
responsible for the abnormality have so acted as, metaphorically speaking, to push t^e 
petals down towards the sepals and the stamens up towards the carpels. 

119/21. Petals rather smaller than usual, flushed with purple and yellowish preen, with 
thicker texture and multicellular glands, but main veins open and not anastomosing. The 
stamens are normal in appearance but about 50% of the pollen grains are ill-formed or 
have collapsed, 

119/50. Petals as in 119/21. In one flower five stamens opposite sepals normal; five 
stamens opposite petals subcarpellary and sometimes with an extra substigmatic branch. 
Other flowers still more abnormal. 

117/21. Petals reduced in size and greenish yellow with some multicellular glands, but 
venation normal. Androecium showing all stages between stamens and subcarpellary 
organs; some fairly normal anthers have the connective growing out as a reduced stigma 
and there are all degrees of metamorphosis of the anther to organs with no trace of 
poUiniferous tissue. 

121/39. Petals partly lobed and with a tendency to metamorphose into foliage leaves. 
Androecium with one normal stamen and the remainder more or less petaloid or lobed 
and intermediate between petals and foliage leaves. Three or four other flowers on the 
plant were similar in structure while the remainder had petals reduced in size, of thicker 
texture, and flushed with purple or green or both, but with more or less normal polli- 
niferous stamens. 

163/40. Petals rather smaller than the average. Androecium of subpetaloid organs 
showing varied combinations of characters of petals, stamens, and carpels, and not all 
alike; one such organ had a flat petaloid expansion with petaloid venation and, on its 
adaxial surface, two ‘enations’ right and left of the main vein which was terminated by 
a reduced stigma ; another was subcarpelloid as in 119/22 ; another showed some attempt 
to produce poUiniferous tissue on one side. 

159/29,163/17,164/4, Petals normal and well developed. Androecium with some normal 
or at least poUiniferous stamens, but other stamens branched with subpetaloid or sub¬ 
carpellary branches and a more or less weU-formed to abortive anther. 

Analysis of petal size and shape in a random sample of fifty plants from 
near Hog's Back, Surrey (measurements in mm.) 






Standard deviation 

Standard error 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Mean 

of mean 

of mean 

Length 

16-0 

90 

13-42 

1-785 

0-253 

Breadth 

8-5 

30 

4-93 

1-276 

0-180 

Height above base of 
widest part 

130 

60 

9-10 

1-775 

0-251 

Ratio of length to breadth 

40 

1-8 

2-83 

0-592 

0-837 

Correlation of length 



r=0-476, 8.E. of r =0-1094 


to breadth 






Petals overlap 22; contiguous 1; 

divergent 26; uncertain 1; as scored at full anthesis 


but before recurving of petals. ^ 

General outline shape of petals obovate 12; oblanceolate 24; narrowly obianceolate- 
oblong 14, 
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Apex of petala obtuse 18; emorgioate 13; rounded 19. 

The above figures may be taken as a fair sample of what actually occurs in the wild 
population. It must, however, be noted that gene segregation and recombination are in 
a sense limited by vegetative propagation which.ocouis readily by means of the numerous 
small bulbs already mentioned. Further investigation is need^ to discover the proportion 
of reproduction by seeds to propagation by bulbs. 

Analysis of pbtal size and shape in famiues bred under controlled pollination 

The stock plants used in the experiments recorded below were all from the population 
near Hog’s Back. They were selfed or crossed (after de-anthering) in an insect-proof 
breeding house at Potteme and the resulting seeds of all families were sown and the 
seedlings eventually pricked out and transplanted, under conditions as uniform as possible, 
into beds out-of-doors on Upper Greensand soil. For analysis of the soil at Potteme 
reference may be made to J. Ecol. 18, 353-4 (1930). 

The twenty individuals grown as stock plants (not all were used in this series of 
experiments) when analysed as one (not random) sample gave the following results: 


Length 

. _ 

r 

Max. 

Min.^ 

Mean 

s.D. of mean 

-s 

8.E. of mean 

160 

80 

11-8 

2-4 

0*54 



Breadth 

A 



Max. 

Min. 

Mean 

s.T). of mean 

.. ^ 

s.B. of mean 

60 

30 

4-3 

1*07 

0*24 


Height above base of widest part 

____ 


Max, 

Min. 

Mean 

s.D. of mean 

8.E. of mean 

120 

50 

8*3 

2*2 

0*49 


Table 1 gives maximum, minimum, mean, standard deviation of the mean, and standard 
error of the mean for families raised as selfings, F^, F^, and backcrosses of stock plants, 
as noted in the column headed ‘ parentage ’, for the petal characters length, breadth, and 
height above base of widest part. Figures for relevant stock plants are appended at the 
end of the table. 


Genetics of ‘abnormal’ flowers 

As already described, abnormalities in the androecium are most often, though not always, 
associated with obvious modifications of the petals. It is, therefore, within the scope of 
this paper to consider the breeding behaviour of plants showing, or producing descendants 
showing, such abnormalities. Moreover, it is necessary, for an analysis of the ‘normal’ 
quantitative characters for petal size, not to confuse the families derived from or involving 
‘abnormal’ parents with those involving only ‘normal’ parents. 

From the descriptions of abnormal flowers given above it will be realized that the term 
‘abnormal’ covers a wide range of structural modifications. Since many of these may 
occur in flowers of one plant, and several even in one flower, and normal and abnormal 
flowers may occur in the same inflorescence, it is impossible to score plants into classes 
according to the kind or degree of abnormality. In the whole of this section, unless 
otherwise stated, ‘ abnormal ’ refers to abnormalities of the androecium, whether associated 
or not associated with abnormalities of the petals, and a plant has been scored as 
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if m aay flower abaoimalefcoia^ have hmn foumi. It is possible that a few 
plants have been scored as normal though they are genetically low abnormals, because a 
lo# deg^ of abnonnality is sometimes expr^ed only in late developing flowers, and in 
plants of poor growth, these may never reach full anthesis or may not have done so at 
the times of sooting. In order to reduce differential environmental effects on the quanta 
tative characters being studied it was necessary to collect the material for scoring within 
a very limited period, and nearly all of it was collected and pressed within two days. 

A preliminary survey of the figures for ‘abnormals’ showed that in their production 
genes from three stock plants were involved: S.P. 22, S.P. 23 and S.P, 24. The three stock 
plants themselves showed a very low degree of abnormality with only some stamens in a 
few flowers affected. It may be noted that plants with a high degree of androecial 
abnormality caimot be selfed or used as pollen parents but, at most, only as ovule parents. 
The results obtained by utilizing the above three stock plants may be arranged as follows: 

S.P. 22 

Family no, 

121 (=S.P. 22 selfed) gave 36 normals : 18 abnormals 

163 (= 121/7 selfed) gave 24 normals : 23 abnormals 

164 (= 121/16 selfed) gave 18 normals : 44 abnormals 

165 (= 121/37 X121/7) gave 0 normals: 25 abnormals 

127 (=8.P. 22 xS.P. 6) gave 23 normals ; 0 abnormals 

S.P. 23 

119 (=8.P. 23 selfed) gave 27 normals : 33 abnormals 

159 (= 119/19 X 119/23) gave 8 normals : 19 abnormals 

161 (= 119/23 selfed) gave 42 normals : 2 abnormals 

162 {=119/29 selfed) gave 40 normals : 11 abnormals 

160 (= 119/19 X123/52) gave 51 normals : 2 abnormals 

S.P. 24 

117 (=S.P. 24 selfed) gave 10 normals : 18 abnormals 

156 (= 117/10 selfed) gave 0 normals : 15 abnormals 

157 (= 117/14 selfed) gave 46 normals: 4 abnormals 

158 (= 117/22 selfed) gave 7 normals : 34 abnormals 

114 (=S.P. 24 X S.P. 29) gave 28 normals : 11 abnormals 

115 (=S.P. 24 X S.P. 22) gave 6 normals : 32 abnormals 

110 (=S.P. 9 X S.P. 24) gave 48 normals ; 0 abnormals 

152 (= 110/2 selfed) gave 34 normals ; 0 abnormals 

153 (= 110/24 selfed) gave 28 normals : 0 abnormals 

It is obvious that no simple monohybrid or dihybrid ratio will explain the above figures 
but that a considerable number of interacting genes are involved. The following results 
are instructive: 

(1) The selfing of the three stock plants gave considerable numbers of "'abnormals*, 
considering the very low degree of abnormality shown by the parents, with ratios of 
normals to abnormals of: 2 :1; 9:11; and 6 : 9 respectively. 

(2) Crossing of one of these stock plants with another stock plant with no factors for 
abnormality (so far as shown by our experiments) gave families with no or very few 
abnormal plants (families 127,160, and 110) and two fg families from such a cross (namely 
iS2 and 15S) gave no abnormal plants. An exception to this rule was given by 114, but 
this is in agreement with other figures showing that S.P. 24 carried a relatively high 
nninber of factmrs for abnormality even though it had itself a low expression of abnormality, 
lit be noted that in family 127 the normal plant was the pollen parent and in family 
110 it was the ovule parent, but in each family there were no abnormal 
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(3) Crosamg of two (sUghtly) abnoroMl stock plants (S.P, 24 x S.P. 22) ^ve a fannly 
(116) with a very high proportion of ahnoimals (ratio of 1 normal: 6:3 abhonuals). 

(4) C/onsiderable and variable segregation of the factors involved in normality and 
abnormality is shown by the families derived by selfing individuals from families timm* 
selves derived &om selfing a stock plant (Fg of selfings). These involve the following (exact 
or very approximate) ratios of normals to abnormals: 1:1,1: 2, 22 :1, 4 :1,0 :16,11:1, 
and 1:6. 

(6) (hrossing of two sibs of a family produced by selfing a stock plant has twice (families 
166 and 169) resulted in relatively high numbers of abnormals with the ratios of normals 
to abnormals 0 : 26 and 8 :19 respectively. 

It has already been stated that in the majority of- abnormal flowers both androecium 
and corolla are affected. In general, this is well marked when there is a high degree of 
abnormality and in families with a high proportion of abnormals. Family 116 is in 
particular a good example of this and of the marked petal contrast between flowers with 
normal and those with abnormal androecium. There are, however, important exceptions 
to this generalization. For example, family 121 had, for androecium, 36 normals ; 18 ab> 
normals. Taking petals also into account the following figures were obtained: 21 petals 
and stamens normal: 15 petals abnormal, stamens normal: 0 petals normal, stamens 
abnormal: 18 petals abnormal, stamens abnormal. In other families plants (or flowers) 
with normal petals and abnormal stamens occur. It is clear that a number of interacting 
factors are concerned in producing normality or abnormalities (of the kinds here examined) 
of the corolla and androecium but that they (at least in their different combinations) are 
not all of the same value and do not have simple additive effects. Some factors for 
abnormality can be and apparently are recessive to the normal singly or in combinations 
but others are probably partially expressed in the heterozygous condition. 

We have now to consider the influence of these abnormalities on the statistics of petal 
size. It must be recalled: first, that most of the families with abnormal plants contain 
also a varying number of normal plants with fully developed petals; secondly, that there 
are all degrees of petal abnormalities varying from plant to plant and even from flower 
to flower of one plant; and, thirdly, that the best developed (least abnormal) petals were 
taken for measurements in abnormal plants. 

The following figures show that even with the above limitations there are considerable 
differences between families for average petal size due to the occurrence or non-occurrence 
in a family of abnormal plants. Had abnormal petals been selected for measurement the 
differences would have been much greater. 

28 families involving 13 families derived from stock 6 families derived from abnormal 

only normals plants 22, 23, and 24 only stock plants crossed with normals 

Average mean Average mean Average mean Average mean Average mean Average mean 
length breadth length bn^th length breadth 

13'8 6-2 9-2 8-9 12-9 6-9 

These figures may also be compared with the means for the random sample of the wild 
population of length 13-4 and of breadth 4*9; and for those of the stock plants of length 
11-8 and of breadth 4’3. 

The high average mean for breadth in the families derived from abnormal stock plnnts 
crossed with normals is, in part, due to the absence of plants with long narrow strap-diaped 
petals as compared with their presence in some of the families involving only normals. 
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Analysis oy fbtal size and shape in families from normal stock plants 

Of the three measurements taken, that of height above base of widest part is, for reasons 
already given, the least satisfactory. While it did not appear, from preliminary tests, 
worth while working out in detail the correlations of this character with length and 
breadth of petals the measurements taken from all petals show that the widest part or 
the centre of the widest part is always above the middle of the petal. Thus, in the termin¬ 
ology of descriptive botany, the petals are obovate, oblanceolate, or narrowly oblanceo- 
late-oblong. It is length and breadth which determine the main differences in size and 
shape while position of the widest part fluctuates only in the upper half of the petal and 
mostly in the lower or middle third of the upper half. It is with length and breadth and 
especially the ratio between them that the remainder of this section is concerned. 

The stock plants showed the following ratios of length to breadth: 


Stock plant 

L/B 

Stock plant 

L/B 

Stock plant 

L/B 

Stock plant 

L/B 

2 

2-40 

9 

200 

17 

300 

23 

3-00 

4 

2*89 

10 

2*25 

18 

311 

24 

2-67 

5 

1*82 

13 

4-00 

10 

200 

25 

2*76 

6 

L83 

14 

211 

21 

2*89 

27 

3*89 

8 

2*86 

15 

2-56 

22 

2-86 

29 

4*29 


Families involving stock plant 6 

Stock plant 6 had petals rather below average length but above average breadth. It was 
selfed and was crossed reciprocally with stock plant 29 (with long, narrow petals), with 
stock plant 14 (with short, approximately medium width petals), and with stock plant 22 
(slightly abnormal and giving a proportion of abnormal offspring). The last cross has 
already been considered. 

Taking the ratio length to breadth and grouping into classes with intervals of 0*2 
(i.e. from 1*26 to 1-45, 1-46 to 1*65, etc.) the results shown in Table 2 are obtained, the 
classes being designated by the odd whole number after multiplication by 10 of the actual 
ratios. 

Table 2 

Family 

no. 13 15 17 19 21 23 26 27 29 31 33 35 37 39 41 43 46 47 49 61 53 56 67 69 61 63 Mean 


126 1 10 7 6 3 1-- 1-80 

124 —-- 1 0 0 1 1 0 3 6 7 3 4 1 2 0 0 1 4-93 

170 -- 1 0 1 3 3 3 3 6 10 4 9 4 2 6 0 1 - 400 

123 2 7 16 7 9 8 0 4 2 2-62 

167 — 2 6 21 10 4 15 3-—- 2-17 

168 - 2 2 3 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 1- 8-48 

169 — 3 4 15 26 14 8 3 3- 2-34 

166 - 10 6 9 10 7 4 4- 2-66 

116 - 3 1 9 8 7 1 2 0 1- 2-66 

154-1 .5 13 13 7 9 3 3 1 2-63 

166 - 2 10 4 9 12 13 2 1- 2-66 

128 2 3 11 10 13 13 3 - 206 


On the whole these figures are very close to what m^ht be expected, as the following 
comments indicate: 

(1) Stock plant 6 (in L/B class 17) on selfing gave family 126 with a mode in class 16 but 
a mean of 1-80, i.e. in class 17. 

(2) Stock plant 29 (in L/B class 43) on selfing gave family 124 with a mode in class 
49 and a mean of 4*93. The considerable differences with disjunction of classes in the 
famiilies derived from selfing stock plants 6 and 29 are important. 

Joam. of OoaetiM 48 
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(3) A aelfing of 124/23 gave fsnlily 170 with a mode in class 39 and a mean of 4*00. 

(4) The &om stock plant 6 x stock plant 29 (family 123) has a mode in class 23 and 
a mean of 2-62. 

(6) Ff families from this cross (families 167, 168, and 169) cannot be equated and 
obviously represent offspring from immediate parents of different factorial content for 
petal characters. The class frequencies appear, indeed, to be related to the L/B ratios of 
the immediate parents: 123/8 (parent of family 167) with L/B■»2* 18; 123/36 (parent of 
family 168) with L/B=3-0; and 123/52 (parent of family 169) with L/B =»2*40. 

(6) Family 166 resulted from the crossing together of two Fi sibs. It is bimodal (classes 
21 and 27) and has a mean of 2*65. 

(7) Family 116 resulted from the reciprocal cross of family 123. Its mode is in class 23 
and its mean is 2-65, agreeing well with family 123. 

(8) The two Fg families (154 and 155) have modes at 23-25 and 29 and means of 2-63 and 
2-65 respectively. 

One other family involves stock plant 6, namely family 128 (S.P. 14 x S.P. 6). Stock 
plant 14 had L/B ratio 2-ll and in stock plant 6 L/B = 1-83. Family 128 has the mode 
21-23 and the mean 2-05. 


Families involving stock plant 9 

Stock plant 9 had petals very near to the mean length for the stock plants but was maxi¬ 
mum in breadth, giving the L/B ratio of 2-00. It was selfed and was crossed reciprocally 
with stock plant 27 (with long narrow petals) and with stock plant 24 (slightly abnormal 
and giving a proportion of abnormal offspring on selfing). The last and its Fg have 
already been considered. Utilizing the same scheme as for families involving stock plant 6, 
the results shown in Table 3 are obtained. 


Table 3 


Family no. 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

33 

35 

37 

39 

41 

43 

45 

47 

Mean 

131 

— 

2 

5 

14 

1 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 


2-11 

118 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

363 

130 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

9 

5 

3 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

2-87 

109 

— 

— 

1 

7 

13 

14 

6 

10 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 


2-71 

148 

1 

6 

10 

3 

13 

1 

0 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 

_ 


218 

149 

— 

— 

2 

3 

19 

18 

15 

7 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 



_ 

2*65 

150 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

6 

7 

16 

5 

11 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

_ 


310 

151 

— 

— 

— 

7 

12 

13 

18 

9 

4 

2 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2*67 


Again, these figures clearly suggest a genetic basis for the L/B ratio, as the following 
comments indicate: 

(1) Stock plant 9 (with L/B 2-00) on selfing gave family 131 with a mode in class 21 and 
a mean of 2-11. 

(2) Stock plant 27 (with L/B 4-57) on selfing gave family 118 with a mode in class 33 
and a mean of 3-63. 

(3) Stock plant 27 x stock plant 9 gave an Fj (family 130) with a mode in class 26 and 
a mean of 2-87, while the reciprocal (family 109) gave a mode in the same class and 
a mean of 2-71. 

(4) The Fg families (148,149,150,151) from the cross stock plant 9 x stock plant 27 gave 
results which cannot be equated one with another and represent offspring from inundate 
parents of different gene content for petal characters. The class frequencies show some 
qonnexion with the L/B ratios of the immediate parents, but not so (deady as in Fg 
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fumSies from the crossing of stock plant 6 and stock plant 29. TWs may be due to the 
occurrence of femaleness in a number of the plants (particularly in family 148). Thus: 
109/28 (parent of family 148) had L/B « 2-60; 109/29 (parent of family 149) had L/B =2^60; 
109/88 (pirent of family 150) had L/B 3*40; and 109/60 (parent of family 161) had 
L/B«^:2*38. 


Families involving various stock plants 

One cross and two selfings remain for consideration. For these the tabulated results are: 

F&milyno. 19 21 23 25 27 29 31 33 35 37 39 41 43 45 47 49 Mean 

112 — — — — — — 3341221021 3*84 


103 1 2 0 6 0 3 1— — — — — — — — — 2*58 

120 3 4 11 10 17 12 3 1 ^ — — — —. — 2-66 


The following comments may be made: 

(1) Family 112 was obtained by crossing together stock plant 27 and stock plant 29, 
both with long narrow petals with the L/B ratios = 4-57 and 4*29 respectively. With mode 
in class 35 and mean of 3-84 there was a reduction in the value of the L/B ratio, which, 
however, is still high. The family was a small one of 19 plants. 

(2) Family 103 was obtained by the selfing of stock plant 15 with L/B ratio = 2-56. The 
mode for the family was in class 25 and the mean was 2*58. 

(3) Family 120 was obtained by the selfing of stock plant 18 with L/B ratio ==3*11. The 
mode was in class 27 and the mean was 2*66. 

Conclusions 

The statistical analysis of petal size and shape in Saxifraga granulata recorded in this paper 
shows that the genetic basis is complicated. It is clear that chromosomal genes are re¬ 
sponsible for the general shape and there is no suggestion of cytoplasmic influences since 
reciprocal crosses give very similar results. Environment conditions, including position of 
flowers in the inflorescence, can modify absolute size of petals in common with that of other 
floral parts, but appear to have little or no influence on the L/B ratio though this latter 
varies with age of the flowers. The widest portion is always above the middle and fluctuates 
mainly within the lower two thirds of the upper half. It has not been possible to prove 
any genetical basis for variations in the position of the widest portion of the petals and 
there may be none beyond those which keep it constantly in the upper half. In regard to^ 
size and shape as determined by greatest length and greatest breadth and the ratio between 
them there are at least three groups of factors involved: 

(а) A basic set which determines size and shape in general terms as seen in normal 
hermaphrodite flowers. 

(б) A genom with factor or factors determining femaleness and resulting in somewhat 
smaller petals than when the genom, otherwise the same, results in or allows the develop¬ 
ment of normal hermaphrodite flowers. 

(c) A set of factors resulting in ‘abnormalities’ of the androecium and/or the petals. 

‘Female’ flowers (with contabescent anthers and the stamens more or less reduced in 
size and without viable pollen but not otherwise abnormally developed) are not sufficiently 
frequent in the material studied to affect the statistical results to a very appreciable 
extent. The ‘basic’ set and the ‘abnormal’ set of factors each involve a considerable 
number of segregating genes to the extent that variations in size, shape, and abnormalities 
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can be so ananged as to be essentiaily oontinnous and any scoring into classes beeoDifQs 
arbitrary. 

Different chromoaome numbers have been recorded by several cytologists for 8. ffmmh 
lata. It is sufficient here to note that Philp {J. Genet. 29,197-201,1934) found 32 chromo¬ 
somes and concluded from his observations that the species was hexaploid, and the fact 
that bivalent formation is the rule indicates that it is an allopolyploid. On this basis alone 
OM might expect multiple genes for petal size and shape. It has not, however, been 
possible from the data available at present to determine the number of gene loci involved, 
but there may well be at least a dozen in the ‘basic’ and ‘abnormal’ sets together. 

Our thanks are due to Miss F. Hamilton for assistance in measuring petals of bred 
families, to H. Montford, Esq., B.Sc., for assistance in investigating the wild population, 
and to Mrs F. E. Turrill for help with the statistical analysis. The research on which this 
paper is based has been aided by a Royal Society Government Grant. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES 8-10 
Plate 8 

Saxifraga granvlata. Stock Plant 15, near Hog’s Back, Surrey, 1930, on Folkestone Sands. Scixifraga grantdata. 
Stock Plant 9, near Hog’s Back, Surrey, 1930, on Folkestone Sands. 

Plate 9 

Saxifraga granvlata. Petals of stock plants, from near Hog’s Back, Guildford district, Surrey, 1930, on 
Folkestone Sands. 

Plate 10 

Saxifraga granvlata. Petals of stock plants, from near Hog’s Back, Guildford district, Surrey, 1930, on 
Folkestone Sands. 
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HYBRIDIZATION IN TMITUBU8 

I. DESCRIPTION OF A METHOD BY WHICH RECIPROCAL HYBRIDS FROM 
TRITVBVa TAENlATUa AND TBITUBUa ALPEaTBia CAN BE OBTAINED 

By H. E. BRAAKSMA 

From the AnaiomicxdBrnbryologml Institute of the State University, 

Groningen, The Netherlands. Director: Professor J. Ariens Rappers 

The purpose of this investigation is the study of chromosomes in Triturus taeniatus, 
T. alpestris and in their reciprocal hybrids. In this first short paper a method will be 
described by which reciprocal hybrids between both Triturus species can be obtained. 
Spontaneous mating between specimens of different species of Triturus generally does 
not occur and certainly not so between T. taeniatue and T. alpestris. Many investigators, 
including Bom (1884), Gebhardt (1894), Steiner (1927), Bataillon (1927-30), Baltzer 
(1934), Hamburger (1935, 1936), have tried hybridization between different amphibian 
species and different genera before with more or less success. Most of these investigators 
worked by the following method: Eggs from the ovary of a killed female specimen were 
placed in a physiological salt solution, and sperm of a male specimen of a different species 
or even genus was added. This method has the drawback that many females must be 
sacrificed, as only a small part of the eggs present in the tubes and ovaries are mature. 
Hence the other eggs are all lost. Moreover, the chance for fertilization in a physiological 
salt solution is less than normal, while the eggs are damaged more easily. In using this 
method many hybrids die at the gastrula stage, which shows their inferiority; a number of 
them, however, become full grown (Gebhardt, 1894; Hamburger, 1935,1936). It is possible 
that these losses are caused by the unnatural way of fertilization. The drawbacks, 
mentioned above, can simply be avoided by fertilizing the eggs under more physiological 
circumstances, namely, in the cloaca of the female (as happens in nature, according to 
Zeller). It must be mentioned, however, that, according to Spallanzani, it is possible that 
in nature fertilization also occurs in the oviduct. 

With the following new method one can obtain good results in crossing T. taeniatus and 
T. alpestris. These Urodeles mate externally, while fertilization is internal. During the 
period of mating the male, after a preliminary phase, places one spermatophore in front 
of the female. This spermatophore consists of a massive gelatinous cone with a broad base, 
while on its top a little white cap with spermatozoa is situated. Microscopically the cone 
shows a pearl-rope construction. Beads of jelly run from the base upward and join at the 
top under the cap containing the spermatozoa. The whole cone is about 1 cm. in height; 
the midline of the base has the same length. The female, which continuously follows the 
male, picks up this spermatophore between the cloacal lips. If one siphons off the 
spermatophore immediately after its deposition and transfers it into the cloaca of a female 
of a different species, we have found that hybrids will develop from her eggs, which in this 
way have been fertilized. 

According to Kingsbury & Zeller, it might be possible that still living spermatozoa of 
a former copulation period, consequently oven from 1 or 2 years ago, should be present in 
the spermathecae of the female. In Triturus these spermathecae, little blind receptacles. 
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aie to be foundi in the wall of the cloafca. Sack aide contains eight to fifteen spematheoae. 
So one has to be careful that the females, which are to be artificially inseminated, are 
separated from the males for a long time, or that self-reared, and thus controUable and 
separately bred specimens are used, which have never mated before. It is practioally 
impossible to wash out the cloacae of recently captured is^ecimens, in order to destroy or to 
remove spermatozoa which are possibly present. One has to be very careful if animals are 
used, which are captured very early in spring before the mating period. It can be assumed 
that there had been no spermatozoa in the spermathecae before, if the females, which have 
been kept separate, produce unfertilized eggs, while, on the other hand, all the eggs are 
fertilized if spermatozoa are added artificially. If, on the contrary, there had been sperm 
in the spermathecae, the first laying of eggs would also have been fertilized. According to 
Zeller, however, living spermatozoa do not survive for a year or longer. 

Three females (two alpestris and one taeniatus) produced only unfertilized eggs, each of 
them 16-20. Spermatozoa of the other species were placed in the cloaca of these females, 
and after 1 day these females produced eggs which developed very well. The youngsters 
are now 6 months old. It must be supposed that either these youngsters are real hybrids or 
that the spermatozoa have only 'activated’ the eggs, which are themselves haploid (or 
diploid) containing only the protoplasm and chromosome material of the female. 

We examined microscopically the cloaca of some of the females which had not yet 
mated during the year in which the investigation took place. No spermatozoa were 
found. Certainly, however, it is preferable to use specimens which are bred under control, 
because in this case the spermathecae are certainly empty before artificial fertilization 
takes place. 


Procedure 

Early in spring, in the beginning of March, in some small well-planted aquaria A-F, the 
following animals are housed: 

In A 5-10 r. Uienidtus females 
B 5-10 r. tmniatus males 
C 5-10 T. alpestris females 
D 5-10 T. alpestris males 
E 5-10 T, taeniatiis females 
F 5-10 T. alpestris females 

One must be careful that the animals in E and F have no spermatozoa in the cloaca or 
spermathecae, and that they are unfertilized in any way. By using the method mentioned 
above, this state can be obtained. All animals are copiously fed. After about 10 days, the 
sex urge is so increased that even females as well as males display for one another. Now 
in a rather spacious aquarium, with an even bottom and a few plants, some animals from 
the aquaria A and B are brought together in a proportion of about two males to three 
females. Mating occurs after some minutes, and the spermatophores are siphoned off 
and collected, whereafter the animals are brought back to A or B respectively* Used and 
non-used animals in the same aquarium eventually can be separated by a plate of glass, 
so that the same animals are not repeatedly used by accident* In this way many 
spermatophores are soon collected, while at the same time one does not waste mnch 
time in waiting for mating, which is always necessary if aziimals of both sexes are con- 



tamaftUy togetlier. Now a spematopliox«( oomiiig from the males of T. tamiatm in the way 
just meulioiied, is brought into the cloaca of each of the females of T. (dpestris from 
aqmaxium F. The simplest way of performiug this is by wrapping up the females in some 
dry CHOttoii-wool, so that the cloacal opening remains free. T^e fine fibres of the cotton¬ 
wool wrap themselves around the legs and the tail of the female as the result of her 
vigorous movements. In this way the animal soon becomes motionless. The female, thus 
immobilized, is taken in the left hand with its ventral surface upwards. With the right 
hand the cloacal opening and its surroundings are wetted with a little syringe. Now also 
with the right hand one takes the base of the spermatophore by means of tweezers. Its 
cone is put between the cloacal lips with its point, on which the sperm cap lies, turned 
downward. The spermatophore may be pushed inwards by means of a thick glass rod, 
although generally this is not necessary, the adhesive power being strong enough to fix the 
spermatophore to the cloacal Ups. Now the female is separated in a Uttle basin with 
floating vegetation, which is repeatedly searched for eggs. The same is done with females 
out of aquarium E which are suppUed with spermatophores obtained by mating newts out 
of the aquaria C and D. The females out of A and C are exclusively used to induce the 
males of corresponding aquaria to produce spermatophores. During the whole spring the 
hybridization can be repeated ad libitum with the same specimens, depending on the 
number of hybrids wanted. 

Besides its speed and simpUcity, this method has the advantage that no animals are 
sacrificed, the method of fertiUzation being quite similar to the natural one. Many eggs 
are suppUed with a spermatozoon, and no immature eggs are lost or damaged, which is the 
case with the method used by the investigators mentioned before. Nearly all the young 
hybrids—in the same proportion as in normal animals—^pass the larval stage and grow up 
well. This is especially important, because hybrids are very apt to die in the stages of 
gastrulation, neurulation and metamorphosis. In our method, nature has been imitated 
as much as possible. 

All the hybrid eggs which are produced by a female T. tcveniaius and a male T. alpestris 
are collected in a spacious aquarium with rich vegetation. The same is done with the 
reciprocal hybrid eggs. The young animals are fed with Daphnia, It is of great importance 
to clean the bottom of the aquarium regularly. 

After metamorphosis the animals are put in a terrarium, in which Enchytram and some 
slices of bread soaked in milk, are placed some time before and are renewed from time to 
time. Under these slices a large number of Enchytrasa develop, on which the young 
hybrids feed. This method of feeding saves much time. 

Since the hybrids obtained by this method are only 6 months old now, their description 
will be given in a later paper, together with an account of their chromosomes. 

Summary 

A new method of hybridization in urodeles is described, which gives a maximally good 
residt without sacrificing any animal which is used. 
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OBSERVED SPONTANEOUS MUTATION RATES IN RELATION 
TO EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 

By EOWENA LAMY, Institute of Animal Genetics, Edinburgh 
Introduction 

Mutation rates in the germ cells of organisms which have not been subjected to any form of 
gross physical or chemical treatment are of special interest to the evolutionary geneticist, 
since it is probable that they approximate fairly closely to those obtaining under natural 
conditions. Even though the amount of interference with biological processes and the 
handling of material associated with laboratory techniques must introduce environmental 
differences of unknown potency, yet the abundance of existing data obtained on these 
lines seems to show that this laboratory factor’ in itself is not sufficiently important to 
minimize unduly the value of such methods. 

The experiments described in this paper were undertaken with the object of measuring 
mutation frequencies in single individuals of Drosophila melanogaster rather than in 
populations as a whole. It was hoped by this individual sampling method to detect and 
avoid the inclusion of atypical genetic variants (such as the ‘ mutator gene ’ of Mampell 
(1945) for example) which might distort the results. This was especially important in view 
of the fact that it was desired in particular to compare the mutation rates in ‘ marked ’ 
and unmarked (wild type) stocks, since the results of previous experiments had appeared to 
point to some fundamental difference based on the presence or absence of marker genes. 
(It may at once be said here that the present experiments do not provide cx)nclu8ive 
evidence on this point, as problems connected with method supervened and had to be 
investigated first.) It seemed evident also that the observations must be carried on 
throughout the whole lifetime of the individual flies in order to examine the possibility of a 
change in mutation rate in relation to age and similar factors. It would not have been 
sufficient to study different age groups in different individuals since complementary 
differences in individuals would tend to mask the facts. The four experiments described 
below are necessarily of a preliminary nature, since the technique was subject to improve¬ 
ment as the work went on and the method varied in important details. The data obtained, 
however, appear to be sufficiently interesting to warrant publication and to make further 
^ work on the same lines desirable. 


General method 

Mutation frequencies were measured by the usual method of recording the appearance of 
new sex-linked lethals in JC-chromosomes of sperm, the lethals being detected in the F 2 
generation by the non-appearance of males which normally should have contained the 
grandparental X. However, in view of the low frequencies obtained in untreated material, 
the definition of lethality has been extended to include a few mutations which did not kill 
all the males containing it but reduced their numbers sufficiently to give the appearance of 
full lethals at a preliminary examination. 
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In all four experiments the ofispring of ail the males were recorded and mated 
individually, and the members of each family and brood were always distinguishable by 
the use of special markings on the vials* 

Males were selected and placed with females not more than 24 hr* after emergence, and 
were allowed to breed to the end of their life. In general all the females obtained were 
mated. Occasional losses through accident occurred, and there was probably some over¬ 
crowding in some of the vials, but the great majority of the offspring were saved in most 
cases. The known exceptions to this rule will be pointed out in the text and tables. 

Mutations arising in the females were recorded, but these are not valid for comparison 
with those arising in the males, since the stocks used were different. The data are therefore 
not considered in this report. 


Experiment A 

Thirty-seven virgin females, carrjring the sex-linked markers, scute, vermilion, forked, 
carnation (known as the 'scar’ combination and so referred to below) were mated indi¬ 
vidually to one male each of a scute apricot stock containing inversions and /n5, 

which effectively prevent crossing-over in the Z-chromosome (with the exception of rare 
double cross-overs in the cut region, as was later observed). The food used was a modifica¬ 
tion of Bridge’s cornmeal-agar-molasses medium, semolina being used instead of corn- 
meal, and brown sugar instead of molasses. The vessels used were the usual 1 x 3 in. vials. 
The flies were kept at a temperature of 24® C. ± 0*5, except when the parents were being 
transferred to fresh vials, which operation was carried out at room temperature (about 
16® C.). 

The flies were allowed to lay eggs for 6 days in the first vials. They were then transferred 
to fresh vials and left another 6 days, after which they were transferred for three more 
periods of varying length. There were no survivors after the 31st day. There were thus in 
all five vials, in which each pair were allowed to produce offspring. The flies emerging 
in each vial were termed ‘ broods’. As the numbers in the fifth vials were very small they 
were added on to those of the fourth vial, making four broods altogether. 

Of the thirty-seven pairs twenty-seven were finally used, and 1697 fertile Fi matings 
were made, the females being mated to their ‘scar’ brothers. This represented probably 
about 70% of the total number available. 

When the F^ emerged the vials were inspected, usually under the microscope, and any 
which showed one or other of the expected types of males to be missing were set aside for 
further examination: lethals of course were not certified until all the offspring had emerged 
in the suspected cultures. 

The results are given in detail in Table 1, Of the twenty-sevep males seven transmitted 
mutated sperm. Of these, one gave five; one, three; one, two; and four, one each. The 
groups of five and three, being all total lethals, may or may not have had their origin in a 
single spermatocyte, but the group of two were certainly of different origin, one being a 
total lethal and the other a Minute type of semi-lethal, the flies being sma^, late-hatching 
and few. The percentage of mutated sperm is therefore represented as being between a 
minimum of 0*471 and a maximum of 0'823. (Location tests were not possible on this 
chromosome.) 

Ihstfibulion of lethds in time. Two interesting facts emerged fiom this experimem* 
(1) the occurrence of two or more mutations in three out of the seven lethal-giving iiiales» 
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and (2) the apparent^ oneven distribution (d the lethals in time. The germ cells used 
during the first week of life seemed to be the most susceptible of mutation, and those used 
during the second week appeared to be the most resistant. It seemed possible there mi|^t 
be a rise after the third week. The significance of the results, however, especially as seen in 
the later broods, was very unclear owing to the short-comings of the method used. The 
parent flies had been left too long in the same vials, with the result that the number of 
ofispring obtained was much below the possible maximum, while the offspring included in 
the different broods must overlap considerably, since the females would cease laying 
when food conditions became unfavourable. Nevertheless, even when these objections 
were fully weighed the differences in percentages of lethals in successive broods seemed 
probably significant. Accordingly the next experiment was undertaken with a view 
mainly to clearing up this point. 


Experiment B 

This experiment was designed (1) to make it possible to distinguish between the off¬ 
spring arising from sperm used on each successive day of the entire life of the males; 
(2) to obtain as large a sample as possible of each male’s sperm in order to obtain as large 
clumps of mutations as possible if any occurred; and (3) to make possible the location of 
all lethals occurring in clumps (i.e. from the same male). The method used was as follows: 

Males of the wild type ‘ Oregon-K ’ stock, not more than 24 hr. old, were selected as 
virgins and placed in separate vials with three or four virgin females 3 or 4 days old. The 
females used were of a scute apricot stock similar in constitution to that used in the 
previous experiment but containing the additional marker, cut. After 24 hr. the males 
were transferred unetherized to fresh vials and a fresh lot of females was placed with each 
one. The females of the first vials were allowed to lay eggs for 48 hr. altogether in the 
mating vials, after which they were transferred to fresh vials and allowed to deposit eggs 
for a further 2 days. This procedure was maintained for at least 25 days in order to ensure 
that the largest possible sample of sperm would be obtained from each male. Hence the 
number of ‘ broods ’ of each male would be equal to the number of his breeding days, and 
there could be no overlapping of broods since the mothers of each brood would be different 
sets of females. 

It was intended to mate the whole of the generation, but unfortunately it was found 
impossible to cope with all the material, and the offspring of the 4th and 5th days were 
almost all discarded. There was also a certain amount of loss through overcrowding in 
some of the parental vials. However, a total of 4770 females was obtained. These were 
mated to their scute apricot cut brothers or to males from the scute apricot cut stock. 
272 of the cultures produced nothing, leaving a residue of 4498 fertile cultures. 

The results of the experiment, which were totally unexpected, are shown in full in 
Table 2. Only three mutations were obtained. They were from three different males giving 
an overall percentage of 0'066 on the total number of sperm studied; but they all occurred 
in sperm used during the first 24 hr. period, i.e. among the first 600 sperm. Other 
interesting points were: (1) the rapidity with which the entire stock of sperm was used 
up: after the 12th day a few of the vials gave only a very few offspring. Yet seven of the 
nineteen males survived beyond the 28th day (an average length of life which compared 
favourably with that of males of the same stock in later experiments); (2) in spite riie 
shm^ breeding period of these males, their fertility on the average was as great ox greater 
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thw of inaios wMch were bred in the orditiaiy way in other experiments* The offspring 

of the 4th and 5th days were estimated to be each at least as numerous as those of the 
succeeding 6th day, hence the totals given in Table 2 probably represent about four-fifths 
(or less) of the true fertility totals* This being so, it would probably not be true to say that 
the males * became sterile ’ as a result of intensive breeding; the figures suggest rather that 
it is possible in the space of 12 days, or in about one-third of the life span, for the Drosophila 
male to exhaust the total amount of sperm capable of being produced during his lifetime. 
The occurrence of all three lethals in the sperm used during the first 24 hr. period gave 
some support to the idea that the first batch of mature sperm is particularly sensitive to 
the influences which favour the production of ‘spontaneous^ mutations. That these 
mutations really arose in the mature sperm or at least not before the later stages of 
spermatogenesis was suggested by the fact that they were all single mutations. In the 
case of two of them (nos. 4 and 14) the sample of sperm obtained was probably sufficient to 
indicate the presence of large ‘clumps’ of mutations if such existed. 

From this experiment it also appeared that sperm which is used up as rapidly as it 
becomes available (as must be the case when the males are given continuous and un¬ 
restricted opportunities for mating) may escape the action of mutagenic influences 
altogether, or that these mutagenic influences might themselves be conditioned by the 
density of sperm in the testis. 

A third experiment was therefore planned with the object of testing these hypotheses as 
well as of providing a measure of real comparison between the mutation rates of Oregon-K 
males and of the scute apricot males of Exp. A. It seemed probable that the breeding 
technique was a highly important factor in affecting variability, and that experiments to 
give comparable results must conform to some standard method of breeding. The much 
higher mutation rate of Exp. A might be due either to genetic differences in the marked 
strains used or to the slow breeding method employed. 

Experimefni C 

In this experiment Oregon-K males were mated individually to scute apricot or scute 
apricot cut females, one female being placed with each male at the usual temperature of 
24® C. The flies were transferred to fresh food on the 4th, 9th, 11th, 15th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 
25th, 29th, 32nd, and 35th days giving twelve broods in all, or approximately two a week 
(instead of only one a week as in Exp. A). On the 18th day the old females were removed, 
and a group of two, three or four young females was placed with each male. The old 
females were left alone for a week in order to deposit their remaining eggs. The surviving 
ones were returned to their respective mates after a week. The males whose first mates had 
not survived were left with the same group of females placed with them on the 18th day. 
By this method it was hoped to obtain from the males as large a number of offspring as 
was given by the males of Exp. B but spread over the whole lifetime of the fly (as was the 
case in Exp. A), the sperm being only gradually released. The change of females in the 
third week would enable the males to get rid of stored sperm and might show a fresh burst 
of mutation following their retention in the testis. 

As will be seen from Table 3, seventeen males gave 5487 Fi daughters (5288 of which 
were fertile) over a breeding period of 35 days, or about the same number given by the 
nineteen males of Exp. B in one-third of the time. Of the seventeen males, seven gave 
lethak; three gave two each, and four, one each. The pairs of lethals of males 6 and 19 
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Table 3. jRcittite cf Experiment G 

Mating: «c* «•' in S to* $ x Oregon-K i (17 JcJ). 

Modified slow-breeding method: new females on 18th day. 

3 no. Total Total 
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6ompoBfld oi one senu-lefehal and one total lethal each. The two given hy ninio 
23 w-WB aerated in time by 13 days and were unlikely to be identical. Thus the per- 
oetttiijge on the tmal ntunbec of spenn (6288) was most probably 0*189. , 

fiteven out of the ten lethals oojurred among the first 1298 sperm (0*541 %) during the 
fil^ 9 da^ ot life. This early siuceptible period was followed, as in Exp. A, by a resistant 
period covering the second nine days of life during which no lethals occurred in 1565 
sperm. Hie last three lethals occurred among the 1256 sperm used between the 18th and 
22nd days when the old females had been replaced by young ones. The last 1174 sperm 
gave no lethals. 

In the next experiment it was planned to leave the males a longer time with the 
original females and to change the mating vials more frequently. 

Experiment D 

The males used in the group D matings were not of the Oregon-K stock, but wild type 
males extracted from some of the matings of group C in the third generation. A parallel 
experiment was made with Oregon-K males from stock, but this batch of males was very 
sterile, short-lived and generally atypical; they gave no mutations in the 1200 female's 
obtained from the fourteen males used. The extracted wild type males on the other hand 
(though more variable) were fully up to the average standard of fertility and longevity 
which usually characterize Oregon-K, though they included among their number two 
unusually fertile and long-lived ones. The complete data are given in Table 4. 

In this group the changing of the flies to fresh vials was done three times a week and 
twenty-five broods were obtained. The males were each paired with a single female. If 
this female died before the 32nd day, she was replaced by another young female. On the 
32nd day, the surviving males were each placed with a group of three young females, 
which were replaced at short intervals until the death of the males, in order to obtain 
from them the maximum amount of old sperm. It must be noted, however, that before 
the 32nd day many of the males had had occasion to be remated owing to the early death 
of the original females, so that the object of this measure was only partially achieved. 
A total of 5103 Fi females from fifteen males were mated, of which 4917 were fertile. 
Nine of the males gave lethals: one (no. 28) gave three, no. 19 gave two, and seven others 
gave one each. There were thus twelve lethals in all giving a percentage of 0*244. This is 
slightly, but not significantly, higher than the figures for the group C matings of ‘ pure ’ 
Oregon-K males. 

The distribution of lethals in time showed in general the same characteristics as groups 
A and C—notably the drop in the incidence of mutations between the 6th and 18th days, 
reducing the percentage from 0*398 (on 1005 sperm) to 0*062 on 1916 sperm. Between the 
18th and 32nd days, which marked the end of life of most of the flies, the percentage rose 
to 0*319 (on 937 sperm). The last 1059 sperm were obtained from the four most fertile 
males of the group after they had been placed with three new females, and gave four 
lethals, three of them occurring during the last quarter of the long life of no. 28. This male 
had 833 daughters and had also given one visible mutation (a female-sterile rudimentary) 
in brood 14. It is important to note that the three lethals of this male were located and 
proved to be widely separated on the chromosome. 

Table 5 summarizes the distribution of lethals during successive periods of the lifetime 
of the flies. In all the tiow-breeding experiments the general trend of the periodic 



Table 4. Results of ExperimetU D 

Modified slow-breeding method: change from I $ to 2 or 3 fiom 32iid day. 
Mating: «:“ /» Sci o x extracted wild type ^ (16<J^), 
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Ziiikinr ^ 

WBMi^Biom itt swto^ late mm mauf^ : th« ixpam uned dwiig fixst «-8 dkjs 
of litt life id Ihi xiuii troiild opjpMw to be tbe moat •asoeptible to mutotumal inflaeBues; 

k fb&owed by a period of from 8 to 12 days daring wlriobxeBktoiice to motation k at 
its Ipghetit (or mntational inilaenoes least like^ to be psesimt); in kter periods the mata->- 
rion rate tg^dn rises, tboagh perhaps not to the level of the 6i8t period, though in the 
loagest Uved o^des (D) toe output of letoals contmued hig^ to the end. 

A oompackon of the overall mutstion rates between marked and unmarked flies shows 
a considerably hig^her figure for the «c w“ males (A) than for toe wild-type males of the 
otoer experiments. This diflerence is in toe direction expected, but of course many more 
experiments are needed before it can be shown to be of a fundamental nature. 


Table 5. DiUribution of lethdU in males' lifetime 



Period of 


No. of X- 


No. of 

% 


males* life 

No. of 

cbromosomes 

No. of 

giving 

lethals 

Bxp. 

m days 

broods 

tested 

lethals 

lethals 

(minimum) 

A 

1- 7 

1 

434 

5 

4 

M52 


7-13 

1 

584 

2 

1 

00 


1^20 

1 

494 

2 

2 

0-405 


2(^30 

2 

185 

5 

2 

0-540 

C 

1- 9 

2 

1293 

7 

5 

0-640 


9-18 

3 

1316 

0 

— 

0-000 


18-22 

2 

1505 

3 

3 

0-199 


22-39 

5 

1174 

0 

— 

0-000 

D 

1- 6 

3 

1005 

4 

4 

0-398 


6-18 

6 

1916 

1 

(])* 

0-052 


18-32 

6 

937 

3 

3 

0-319 


32-60 

10 

1059 

4 

2 

0-377 

B 

1- 2 

1 

582 

3 


0-616 


2-12 

li-S3 

11 

3916 — — 

No further offspring obtained 

— 


In ExpfiL A, C and I> (edow-breeding methods) the first period always shows the highest mutation fineqnenoy 
and the second period the lowest. The third period is always, and the fourth period usually, higher thmn the 
second. In £!x|>. B (intoosiTe breeding) mutations occurred only among the 1st day's sperm, and the output of 
offspring praorically ceased on the 12& day. 

* This male is t^ same as one of those of the day period. 


Discussion 

(a) The ‘periodidly of mutation frequencies 

Muller (1946) recently reported that the mutation frequency is three to four times higher 
in the first crop of spermatozoa, acoumidated during the male’s pre-imaginal life, than in 
those of a week later, derived from non-virgin males. The results of the present studies 
agree with Muller’s in this respect. Kaufmann (1946), however, states that throughout the 
life of toe male, toe susceptibility of the sperm to mutational influenoes declines con- 
sktootly with age, so that 32-day-old sperm are less likely to contain mutations than any 
of toe pxevioas age groups studied. There k some oontradierion of EAufmann’s findings in 
the eaperimeasts reported here, whito may be only iq^ipaient when all the data are ocm- 
sdered. In toe totee ‘ slow-breeding ’ experiments (Tabk 5) in which the males were kept 
with one and the same female during the whole (Ah OT during half (C and D) of their fife, 
a constant type of periodicity k disceniible*. an initial high frequency obtcdnii^ among 
toe sperm of toe first 8-8 days k succeeded by a oonsiucaous drop in the percentage of 
jr«nn.a(asa«tiM48 16 



sp&i^lanems motion mfes 

mutAtioas «moag the cro^ of epem obtaixiied betwem the 6th end 18th days. This peiiad 
vanes somewhat k each experiment owing to the differences in the rimes of changing tW 
flies to frerii viails, but they all covet roughly the 2nd week in the flies’ life; Alter this 
period of low feequency the percentage rises consistently ; in both A and D the rise is 
mmntained to the end.of life; in C, however, it falls again during the last fortnight. When 
these results are compared with those of £xp. B, in which the breeding inethod was 
intensive, it is seen that in the latter experiment only the sperm used during the krit 
24 hr. contained any mutations; a fact which supports the idea that ‘ storing ’ of the sperm, 
Such as prevails to some extent under any method of slow or restricted breeding, was a 
decisive factor in raising the frequency of mutations in the othw three experiments. 
When the mature sperm is released as rapidly as it becomes available, it seems that 
mutations are less likely to occur. Thus it would be necessary to know what the breeding 
methods used in Kaufmann’s experiments were, in order to know whether there is any real 
inconsistency between his results and those reported here. 

The fact, however, that storing of the sperm through restricted breeding tends to raise 
the mutation rate, rather emphasizes the considerable differences found between the 
frequencies obtaining daring the first week of breeding and those obtaining during the 
second week. The high initial frequency is too marked to be attributed to pre-imagina! 
storing alone, as Muller has pointed out (loc. cit.). Moreover, it is interesting to note that 
the amount of storing involved in restricted breeding during the first week of life does not 
significantly increase the mutation frequency among the first 1000 sperm (as represented 
by the first thousand offspring obtained): whether these first 1000 sperm were all used 
within 2 days or were spread out over 9 days the frequencies obtained (for the three 
comparable sets of males, namely, the B, C and D wild type groups) varied only between 
0’3 and 0‘5 %. Hence it would appear that the effects of storing, in so far as it occurs in 
slow breeding, only begin to be observed during the third week—that is, after the period 
of low frequency. Confirmation of these results would go some way to show that the 
assumption often made, that ‘time’ in itself (apart from changes associated with it) is an 
important factor in the production of mutations, is probably fallacious. 

It should be pointed out however that the problem is further complicated by the fact 
that maturation of the sperm is almost certainly affected by rate of sperm release (as will 
be shown later in this discussion) and the possibility remains that the causative factor in 
the increased frequency of mutations in the later breeds of the slow-breeding experiments 
is not prolonged storing of mature sperm as such, but the lengthening out or deferment of 
the maturation processes. The question of the stage of maturation at which spontaneous 
mutations are most likely to occur may also be involved in these considerationB. But, 
while the present experiments cannot be regarded as conclusive, they do suggest that it is 
more usual for mutations to occur in late rather than in early images of spermatogenesis. 
For the majority of the lethals obtained in all the experiments were either obtained from 
different males or else were obviously different ones (Table 1, 20; Table 3, 6 and 19) 

or proved by location to be different (Table 4, (J 28). When allowanoe is fully made for the 
wastage of sperm involved in the economy of fertilizarion it would seem extravagant to 
assume that any considerable proportion of the lethals obtained are in fact the sole 
representatives of la^e clumps of mutations derived from early immature germ cells. 
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{b) B0is ^ bmddf^: of demhpmm^ 

Some ooadwoi^ regarding epermatogenesis in the adult male are auggeeted by Et{>. B. 
It is often assumed that this process is continued at a fixed and constant rate throughout 
the life of the fly. Thus Demerec A; Eaufmann (1041) in experiments ‘ planned to determine 
the length of time after irradiation that males may be bred before they begin to utilize the 
sperm which was immature at the time of treatment ’ allowed the treated males to copulate 
only on the 6th, i2th, 13th, 18th and 24th days of life, leaving them without females on the 
intervening days. Their conclusion that sperm which was immature at the time of treat¬ 
ment ‘does not4)ecome available until some time after twelve days’ (actually the 10th 
day) is difficult to reconcile with the results of Exp. B. Since the males of Demerec & 
Eaufmann had only mated on 5 days altogether, at arbitrarily spaced intervals, it seems 
possible that the same result might have been obtained if the matings had taken place on 
five consecutive days. The data shown in Table 2 suggest that there must be a well- 
defined limit to the capacity of the testis to elaborate sperm, and that when the ‘ males 
ceased to give offspring their capacity for sperm production at least in effective quantities 
had been exhausted. The date of sperm exhaustion was as early as the 4th or 6th day for 
the less fertile flies (nos. 2 and 14), but for the majority the 11th or 12th day of life. Some 
of the most fertile ones (nos. 4, 7 and 16) gave a very few offspring on the 16th day, and 
no. 4 continued to put out a very meagre supply up to the 17th day. According to 
Pontecorvo (1043) ‘the testis of the imago.is divided into three zones: the spermato¬ 

gonia are limited to the very tip; then follows a region of first spermatocytes, and finally 
there is a region of later stages of spermatogenesis usually occupying more than half the 
testis ’. Demerec & Eaufmann showed in their experiments that the mature sperm present 
in the ejaculum on the 2nd day of mating (the 12th of life) was exhausted after four 
copulations, but that 14 hr. later a fresh supply was available and was sufficient for three 
copulations. On the 1st day of mating four copulations had not exhausted the supply. 
Hence on each successive day of mating, in spite of the breaks in the continuity of sperm 
release, there were progressively fewer spermatozoa available for immediate use. On the 
5th day of mating (the 24th of life) it was calculated that the spermatozoa which were 
immature at the time of treatment (i.e. the 6th day of life) had become mature. If the 
performance of these irradiated flies be compared, however, with that of the group B 
males of this paper, it becomes probable that the age of the irradiated flies had little or 
nothing to do with the timing of the appearance of the more recently matured sperm. In 
Table 2 it will be seen that as early as the 5th day, and possibly on the 4th day for some 
qf the males (7, 16, 17), there is a clear gap of 24 hr. in the supply of sperm (marked=in 
the table) usually followed by an increased output on the next day. In male no. 4, 
though there is no complete gap, on the 7th day there is a very small number of offspring 
between two normal quantities. In no. 3 the same sort of sequence occurs 2 days later. 
In male no. 8 there are two clear gaps, on the 6th and 0th days. These gaps certainly 
do not show merely that the sperm in the ejaculum had been exhausted. It is much more 
likely that they represent stages where all the mature sperm in the testis had been used 
and where the germ cells in the earliest stages (those seen by Pontecorvo at the far tip of 
the testis) had not yet completed their development. The immediate rise in the number of 
offspring-after the gap suggests widespread synchronization of the final stages of matura¬ 
tion. It seeins then that it is possible for all the mature sperm present in the testis to be 
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ap in li-7 dfiya, fom/S itoj^i>ortn»titi6$far maHt^fatmifat 
tme of emer^enee. In nliiwr wnTda, irkatliear naiki are bred intenQiiiien% or con-’ 
tinnotvly the enpplj of mature apematosoa would lagt the same number of IhH hmMng 
days. If tihis is in fact true it must follow that spematogeneeis does not proceed At i|| 
fixed pace irrespective of the rate of sperm release, but that matmatien of spexa^^bo* 
gcUiia is to a great extent conditioned by the release of the mature spealnatoaoa. 
mwats described by Harris (1929) and Hanson & Heys (1929) give some support to this 
sug^Bstion. Hmrris irradiated males and mated them individually to one female each. The 
feimdes were replaced by new virgin females every 4th day. Although this method is 
described as aUowing the males ‘to reproduce from day to ^y’ it is essentially a ‘slow* 
breeding’ method, since the males would not be able to copulate fireely with one female 
for four successive days. At the same time the opportunities for matii^ would be greater 
and more evenly spaced than those allowed to the males of Bemeiec &, Kautinann, though 
conaid^ably less than those of the B males of this papmr. As would be expected on the 
above hypothesis, the sperm immature at the time of treatment came into use several 
days earlier than was the case with the males of Demerec &, Kaufmanu; the latter gave 
evidence of the presence of recently matured sperm on the 19th day aft^ treatment 
(which was also the 5th day of mating and the 24th of life); Harris’s flies showed this 
evidence in the 12-16 day mating period. His figures make it clear that the decisive day 
was the 12th, i.e. 7 days earlier than Demerec & Kaufmann’s flies. Hanson & Heys used 
the strict pair-mating method, the males being left with one and the same female for 
35 days. In these conditions the males were said to be ‘continuously mated’, but it is 
obvious that the breeding method was even ‘slower’ than that used by Harris—hence, on 
the hypothesis here suggested, the time of appearance of newly matured sperm would be 
expected to be later than was the case with Harris’s flies; it was, in fact, 2 days later than 
Harris’s flies and 5 days earlier than Demerec &. Kaufmann’s. 

It would seem that the number of days necessary to exhaust the supply of mature 
sperm present in the young Drosophila male is in direct proportion to the opportunities 
for mating with which the male is supplied, and that the maturation of the immature germ 
cells keeps pace, within the observed limits, with the release of the mature sperm. It 
seems likely that as long as the mature spermatozoa remain unused the spermatogonia 
remain largely in a quiescent condition. 

It must also be pointed out that the finding by Harris that the proliferation of the germ 
cells occurs through a system of ‘indefinitely reproducing cells functioning like apical 
cells’ appears doubtful in view of the results given by the group B males. It would seem, 
on tiie contrary, that the number of mature germ cells ultimately to come into being is 
predetermined at some early stage in the development of the germ track. The facts 
suggest that there might be a stage when the mitotic divisions of the primordial germ cells 
which, according to Sonnenblick (1941), begin about 4 hours before the hutching of the 
larva, come to an end. At this point a new stage in development would be initiated when 
a group of these later primordial cells would take part simultaueously in a more spedalized 
movement towards differentiation, to be followed at intervals by other batches of <%Us. 
Some snch mechanism would in fact be necessary to explain the tituatum in the matime 
testis as d(Mcribed by Pontecorvo (1943). Moreover, the existence of such a turOing point in 
the development of the germ track might account for the greatw susoe^tibility t^ first- ^ 
'‘formed batch of sperm to mutagenic influences. Such a situation would be ip htwipiiifg 
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fAftility of tbe mite. The sugKestion that the nxales of Exp. B eeneed to give ofispiing 
$0^ A eompATAtiTely short breeding period becaase repeated copnlationB had reenited in 
loss of fanotion in the ejacnlatory apparatus, is a plausible one, and is used by Duncan 
{ld$0) to exphdn l^e sterile period obsenred in males (a wild^type stock of much greater 
longevity and fertility than the Oregon-K studied here) after moderately intensive 
breeding. The finding by Duncan of sperm in the testes pf mdbs examined during the 
sterile period is not conclusive since the conditions in the testis under which copulation 
may be effective are not known and are probably dependent to some extei^t on the bulk of 
the sperm available. Hence it should not be possible, by moderating the breeding method 
in any way, to ensure that the last batch of sperm in the testis had been used, but only the 
last batch which occurred in sufficient quantity to be passed into the ejaculum and to be 
effectively ejaculated. The observations of Demerec k Kaufmann show conclusively that 
the testes may be full of mature sperm and yet the ejaculum may remain empty for a 
period of 14 hr., after exhausting its previous supply, a fact which suggests that the 
process is not one of continuous supply, but is regulated by some form of rhythmic control. 

Variations in fertility as expressed in progeny counts (apart from the limitarions imposed 
by the female) are probably based primarily on the initial number of constituent cells 
which form the embryonic gonad and which Sonnenblick (loc. cit.) has observed to be 
variable. 


Summary 

1. Spontaneous mutation frequencies were studied in a series of four experiments 
involving about 16,500 sperm obtained from seventy-nine male Drosophila vf^eUmogaster 
individually mated from emergence to death. 

2. The data show that both the overall mutation frequency and the distribution of 
lethals in terms of the flies’ age are affected by the rate at which the flies are allowed to 
breed. In intensive breeding, mutations were found only among the sperm of the first 
24 hr. In slow breeding a well-defined periodicity was apparent: a first period of high 
frequency was invariably followed by a period of low frequency winch was in turn 
succeeded by a rise usually maintained till death. 

3. The data suggest (I) that the first batch of mature sperm to be used is the most 
susceptible to mutagenic influences, and (2) that the effect of ‘storing’ the sperm under 
conditions of slow-breeding becomes apparent in the third week of life. 

4. It is probable that the capacity of the individual male to produce sperm is not 
reduced by intensive breeding, but that intensive breeding may exhaust the supply in 
about one-third of the life span. 
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Introduction 

'Many e^pecies of the family Cucurbitaceae have unisexual flowers and a number of them are 
also dioeciou^ The scanty oytological investigations made until now show, however, that, 
with few exceptions, the morphological sex differentiation so common in this family cannot 
be correlated with any chromosomal difference in the gametes. Gortens, as early as the 
beginning of this century, showed by breeding experiments that male plants of Bryonia 
dioica heterozygous for sex (XF) and the female homozygous (XX). Later researches 
have shown however that no sex chromosome is present in the pollen mother celk of the 
male plants. Well-defined sex chromosomes have been reported only in a few species of 
TridkomMdm (Kurita, 1939; Nakajima, 1937) and in Coocinda indiea (Kumar & Deodikar, 
1940). IBeoeptly it has been pointed out by Gates (1942) that sex chromosomes in many^ 
E^ophytes are probably nucleologenic; that is, they possess either a satelfite or ai 
secondary constriction. Informarion about the relation oi sex chromosomes to nucSecte ‘ 
organisation in higher plants is, howev^, completely wanting (cf. Gates, 1939). In view < 
of the fact that Sohnlts, Caspaisson & Aqnilonias (1940) have shown tiiat the chemdoal 
oomposirion of fh# noeleolns in Drosopkih is g^ietically controlled and may be althnA 



















it iroutd <Nnri»ta}f H kteiBstiEiig to wlieftter c^lc^io^«« Hitt 

4ilfiaeiiti«tioii in piasts ooukl lie ooismlatsd vith my kiiaid auolediec t^iSisiwetF 
Hie ep|du»Mto of imiffioved eftolo|^b»l metiiods ia tlw elmd^of naei*^ 
with zeferaaoe to mt.ni^ixomosoniee in imitioniss ^ t^uxnm ooneidtowbit Oti libe 
erohituaiMy liistoity of niKileoli in diSinant gronpe pJante (GetoB, l#l^; 1944). 

No work in this direction has yet been done ia any fnember of this family. Tk9 hat of 
dbiotnosome nnmbers in different memb^ of tiie Oncnrbitaoeae shows that tibwce is 
a4saanotanenploid series, su<di as »>s7,8,10,11,12,13,16« 26^ 21,22,24, etc. Own txu^ 
anenjiloid nambexs be correlated with the manimnm number of nudeoH |»es(mt m each 
i^Bciest To test the validity of the theory of namerioal oonespondmioe between Ihe 
maximum number of nucleoli and satellites in a family with anenploid numbers, the present 
investigation was undertaken. Such an investigation shoiild not only throw oonridcrable 
light on the phylogenetic relationships within the Ouourbitaoeae but may help in finding 
fresh evidence of the cytological basis of speciation. * 

Matbbials and mbthods 

The matmial for the present investigation was obtained from the following speciee: 


(1) CiKMmis $<aivu8 L. 

(2) Ctusumis Mdo L. 

(3) Trichfsanthea dioiea Boxb. ($). 

(4) Trichosanthes dioiea Boxb. (d). 

(5) Luffa aegyiptiaca Mill. 

=:L. cylindriea M. 


(6) Luffa acutangula M. 

(7) Coccinia indioa W. & A. (<J). 

(8) Coccinia indioa W. A. A. (?). 

(9) Momordioa eharantia L. 

(10) Cuewbita maxima Duch. 

(11) Benineam cerifera Savi. 


For the study of the morphology of chromosomes, root tips were collected from all the 
above-mentioned species, and for meiotic materials flower buds were collected from 
Coccinia indica, Cueumit eativua and Luffa aegyj^iaca. 

Boot tips were obtained from germinating seedlings in all except Oocetma indica and 
Trichosatahes dioiea. In the cases of Cucurbita maxima, Luffa cylindriea, Coccinia indica 
and Trichosanthes dioiea, root tips-of adventitious roots from the nodes were collected. 
Coccinia indica root tips were secured by striking the root stalk in moist sod. 

In all the species investigated it was found that the peak period of division was very 
short. The best time for fixation was between 9.30 and 10.30 a.m. in the summer and 
between 10.30 and 11.30 a.m. in the winter months. In adventitious roots of Cucwdnta 
mamma and Luffa aegyjAiaca on the other hand, the peak time of division was from 
12.30 to 2 p.m. in the former case and from 6.80 to 7.30 a.m. in l3ie latter. 

For fixation of the somatic chromosomes, Levitsky’s fixative with the following 
composition was used: 1 % chromic acid and 10 % formal in eqmd proportion. This gave 
tie bflpt results except in Luffa aegyptiaoa, L. acutangula and Coccinia indioa, for which 
the proportion of the components had to be (ianged to 2 parts of 1 % chromic acid to 
3 parts of 10% formalin. For fixation of flower buds, Belling’s Navashin Was most 
advantageous. Before fixing, the calyx and corolla were removed and tiw flower buds 
were pretreated with Cwnoy’s (Semmens’ modification; <iim<ofcffm:iifooh0ljaoerie aead, 
1:3.1). 

Fot root tips and & 9 Wer buds, paraffin sections were out tJridklki tiefiwwMirMse i 
in the latter. The preparations were st^ed hoih 



titfl witk 1% dtenoic aad (X« Ciofiiir'# iMdi6c»<it(»i>, 

inifiroved the qiiahtf of tihe {KiM|Miratioii. CSeitAm modjfioatioiu) 
4ttBO tot «t»iamg tho pfi&ea. eeOs ^viule fottowing Kevton’s orj^l* 

tioiwt^odhi^ itiiOillHOdi hi L*^ Oi§t/p§iac&, fca: iattanoe, hett<Nr tetalts were obtainod 
loUoirjag I# Cinir'a modified oi^atal-Tiolet-iodiae me^od, but Coomm Mica gave beet 
xelailla udiMi fie pttsptMom «ere mordanted iot an hoot witili Ijevitd^s solution 
before staiakig. Ww Cwmmia sativut, piemordantang with Stodcwefi’s sdliition in place 
of l<evitdk/8 aolnfekoai was found to be indispensable. In all the mateiials investigated, 
Btfiiag'a aoeto*carmine method gave poor results. 

Observa^ns were made using Leitz 1*8 mm. oil immersion objective, a.a. 1*32 with 
aplanatic condenser 1*4; homogeneous immersion and compensating eyepiece xlO. 
l]^wmgs trite made with a camera lueida using Leitz’s eyepiece no. 18 and the oil 
imm^mon objective, giving magnification of approximately x 3600. 

OBSEBVATIOnS 

The chromosomes in idl the species of Cucurbitaceae were found to be very small. The 
observations presented below reveal the presence of a very'high number of satellites and 
a correspondingly high number of nucleoli in the different members'of the family, /for 
example, in the male plants of Trichoaanthea dwiea the. number of satellites exceeehl the 
diploid number of chromosomes. Such a high number of satellites has not previously beed 
reported in any plant^-Similarly, m Cucumis aativm which has n chromosomes, and ill 
aegyptiaea which has 13, the maximum number of nucleoli in a dyad nntdeus was 

found to be 6 for the former and 10 for the latter species. In some chromosomes, the 
satdlite stalks were so short that the constriction region between the satellite head and 
the chromosome arm was almost unresolvable, and a slight twistmg or swelling of the 
chromosome made the identity of the satellite obscure. It was only in very well fixed and 
critically stained preparations that the maximum number of satellites could be observed. 
In some chromosomes again, for example, in L. aegyptiaea, some of the satellites Were 
represented by nunute threads alone. Similar observations have been recorded previously 
by a number of mvestigators in widely different plant groups (Besende in Ahe, 1337; 
Mensinkai m TriUmm, 1939; Bhaduri in Trademmtia, 1942a). The small size of the cbxomo> 
somes, the extreme minuteness of the satellites and very shortiength of tiie satellite stalk, 
made a proper analysis of the karyotype of the chromosome complement in most of 
the species of Cucurbitaceae extremely difficult. This explains why morphological 
details of chromosomes have been missed by previous mvestigators in members of this 
family. 

Feulgen l%ht-green preparations were chiefly employed for counting the maximum 
number of nt^eeffi and maximum number of chromosomes attached to the fused nucleolus 
ei<^r in the prophase nucleus of a root-tip cell or during diakinesis in the pollen mother 
cell. Due to the high number of nucleoli and relatively small volume of the somatic nuclei, 
their mavtTwiim number could never be determined from the somatic tissue. Owing to the 
QUinparativi%’ large volume of the dyad nucleus on the other hand, the maximum number 
of i melaoli, which is half the aosaatic number, oonM be clearly made out from critically 
diliiie wTtiatad {m^axations. It must be mentioned hme that in all the species, both in 
root-tip oatto and in diakinetie au<flei» the number of chromosomes attaoh»I to the fused 
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Cvcmm aatimu, ^=mli 

Foniteeii obxomoaoiaes were observed in tbe root-tip oelis of ^is speoieB, as ^viowil^ 
MpOitted by Kosbakbow (192&) and Afify (1944). 

Fomdsten was the lowest diploid number found ip any member of ibe family so &r 
examined. Due to their small number, comparatively longer sice, apd w^-marlmd oon- 
strictions, a propm analysis of the morphology of the chromosomes oouM be wtwhed out. 
In four of the seven pairs of chromosomes tibe secondary constrictions were unusually 
pronounced. The primary constrictions were hardly distmguphable. That the exaggerated 
Ocme^^tions were nucleolar constrictions could be ascertained from the number of nucleoli 
in the dyad nuclei of the pollen mother cell, which correspond exactly to the number of 
such constrictions present in tbe somatic chromosomes. Further discussion as to the nature 
of these constrictions, in relation to nucleoli, is presented later in this paper. It is to be 
noted here that Afify (1944) has missed all these details regarding the morphology of the 
chromosomes of C. satimts and only observer ‘All the chromommes have subterminal 
centric constriction excepting one pair which has submedian centric constriction.’ The 
karyotype for this species is shown in Figs. 1, lo, Ife, and 2. The seven pairs of chromo¬ 
somes are classified as follows: 

Pair A. The longest pair of chromosomes has two very prominent constrictions, one 
being much bi^ei than the other. Both constrictions are nucleolar in nature (Fig. 2). 

Pairs B and (7. An unusually pronounced constriction exists in each of these pairs, 
which is taken to be a secondary constriction. The two arms are equal in length. The 
primary constriction is obscured by the secondary constriction and must be very near it 
(Fig. 2). 

Pair D. Same as chromosomes B and C, but in this chromosome the two arms separated 
by tbe secondary constriction are unequal in length (Fig. 2). 

Pair E. Shorter than the previous pairs. The smaller segment of the chromosome is so 
small that it appears to be a satellite (Fig. 2). 

Pair F. Each chromosome has a median prnnary constriction without showing any 
indication of the secondary constrictions which are so conspicuous in the chromosomes 
A, B, C, D and E. 

Pair 6r. Same as pair F, but of smaller size. This is the smallest pair in the complement 
(Fig. 2). 

Seven bivalents were observed as a rule daring the first division of the pollen mother 
cell, corroborating the observations of Heimlich (1927) and Kozhukhow (1926). The 
pairing and disjunction of the seven bivalents were normal (Fig. 3). Passmore (1930) found 
two tiwalentB during meiosis in this species. The figures whkb he has given in support of 
this finding, however, indicate bad fixation of the mater ial. Horeovm:, he has not shown 

t all the chromosomes present in the same figure. It is feared that unsatisfactory fixation 
led him to misinterpret such figures. 

The maximum number of nucleoli was found to be rix, and they were of difierent sizes, 
one big, one small and two pairs of intermediate and dissimiJat size (Fig, 21). The maximum 
number of bivalents attached to the fused nucleolus daring djalcin«wa was forU: 

"of five (Fig. 4), • 









V '''p|jMiaieti sffooikdaiiy AwtpcifttioB'bet^Ma bivalents was obsiurv^. diDiriiig’£ 78 t,-c^v^^ 
«f tSte pei&ii inoi^eir oeH. Tbe nMoimum sssbcMtion m'isk found to be two gcot^ of tiibet 
, *i4 ®»e Ikms (3P%t b), 4s ■win be.ssen later, groups of three bi^^almits are a oonstant feature 




Figs. I'-S. 


Figs. 1-5. Cmumii miivm. Figs. 1, !« tLpd lb. Somatic metaphase plates showing the U ohromosoBaes. Note 
the marked secondary oonstriotions in some of the chromosomes. Chromosomes are spaced apart in Fk. la. 
F%. 2. The seven distinct types of chromosomes representing the idiogram of C, SdfHvua, Fig, 5. Seven 
hcmomorphio pairs and tegular disjunction of the bivalents during &«t anaphase. Fig. 4. Four bivalents 
attached to the ftised nucteolus during diakinesis. Fig. 6. Showing secondary association between bivalents, 
2(8) 1. Fig. 6. C, ifslo, somatic metaphase plate showing 24 chromosomes. Note only two chromosomes 
wi^ a dktanot satefli^. Figs. 7, S. Somatic metaphase plates of Trich&mnihes Hoka, 2«=:22, and $ 
respeotiv^. 

in tifee poUen moilier cell of all the species examined. If we assume the theory of seconAai^ 
iu»^iatipil to be correct, tbcn we that C, sativus is a secondary polypoid species with 
three ah the basic number instead of seven. 





' Cuoumiii 


I3i« of 4ip}d^ dbomoi^es fotmd m 

ol^rvAtion made hy Koahukhow (1925) and AMy (1944)* Tke soMatio 
fomid to bo mtiob smaU^tban it C, mUms and a analjmta of ^a^i^jotype ooaM 

not bo made* (^y one paijr i^f sat.-elm>minK»^ oc^ Brym 

(1041) also found only one pisdr of sat.^oti^inoBc^xies in the lK>mat^ ^inpleii^ of <3iis 
speeies* Htee again Afify (1944) has failed to kfontify the pair of and 

mentions only that all the ehromosomes haye almost median oen^ic oonstdction. The 
hil^r number of chromosomes in this species indicates its poly|doid nature. Chromosomes 
with conspicuous secondary constrictions, as found in O. were not present in this 

species, and the chromosome types A, B, C and D of C. saHvm were altogether absent in 
€, Meh. The higher number of chromosomes cannot therefore be explained on the basis 
©f auto- or allo-polyploidy. If we assume however that C. Jkfefo is derived from C. mtivus 
or from a rela;^i species by the fragmentation of chromosomes A, B, C and D at the locus 
of seconda^ constriction, then we can account for the exact number of chromosomes 
of C. Mefo. But at the same time we cannot account for the small fragment which will 
evidently arise by such fragmentation at the secondary constriction region of chromosome 
d of (?. sativus. Small fragments which should have been evident in the chromosome 
obmplement of C, Mela were not obtained in reality. It may be concluded that C. Melo 
has been derived from 0. scUivtts or a species related to it, first by fragmentation of some 
of the chromosomes, the fragments acquiring new centromeres spontaneously, followed 
by subsequent structural rearrangement of the chromosomes, possibly translocations, as 
visualized by Navaschiu (1932). 

It is interesting to note that some of the chromosomes of G, Melo showed the presence 
of thread-like projections at their pointed ends. Such an appearance one would expect 
if one assumes that these chromosomes are derived by fragmentation of some of the 
chromosomes of C, sativus at the secondary constriction region, the fine thread-like. 
structure representing a portion of the secondary constriction region of a chromosome. 
The pair of sat.-chromosomes in G,^Mdo can be correlated to the pair E of C. sativus. 
Additional evidence to the above conclusion has been obtained from an analysis of the 
maximum number of nucleoli and their size differences in C, Melo as compared with 
C. sativus. In 0. Melo the maximum number of nucleoli in a dyad nucleus was found to be 
^ 10 (Fig. 22), a number much higher than the theory of numerical correspondence between 
satellites and nucleoli demands, because there is only one pair of satellited chromosomes 
observed in the somatic complement of 0* Melo, If, on the other hand, we assume 
fragmentation of chromosomes A, B, C and D at the secondary constriction region, then 
the fragments, A 1 ^ 2 , CiC^ and being portions of nuoleola^ chromosomes and 

each having a portion of a secondary constriction, will be capable of organiring separate 
nucleoli (McOlintock, 1934; Bhaduri, 1943). The size of these nticleoli Will be smaller than 
that organized by the entire chromosomes A, B, C and D of G. (el Figs* 21, 22). . 

It may be argued that as the total amount of chromatin substance in a nucleus is constant 
in a species the total amount of nucleolar substance should also be cppstant* Actual 
measurements show that the total volume of nucleolar substance ip €, lffl|and 0. 
is almost the same, although the maximum number of nucleoli in l^ two aperies is 6 aid 
10 respectively* ^ 





mmA% At, Wlijk AtmiA^wm oirgam^e a m^h 

0$xA^y tiia imldle it, wffl be cafMiMe ^ two nudeoU, one 

#il In tbe latter eirent tiie maidintiin ntimber of auiteH in C. Mdo ehonl4 

Imi twd^ in a dyad nueleus. Wbethar all these nneleoli eonld be observed in a nucleus 
is not cealy a matter of chance but will also depend on the er;aot loons of breaks. The 
presence of 10 nneleoli in €. Mdo, which cannot be explained either ma the basis of poly¬ 
ploidy or non^homologous interehange between nucleoli and non-nucleolar chromosomes, 
strongly supports the above conclusion of fragmentation of particular chromosomes at 
nucleolar loci. 

Trichosanthes dioica, 2n»22 

Mule. The somatic number of chromosomes observed from the root-tip cells corroborates 
the previous observations made by Banerjee & Das (1937). The chromosomes in this 
species were very small, and the primary constrictions in almost all were median or sub- 
median (Fig. 7). The size differences between chromosomes were not very well marked, 
although a few were found to be definitely smaller. In properly fixed and critically Stained 
preparations almost all the chromosomes revealed the presence of a satellite—a very 
interesting feature. The satellited chromosomes had very prominent knobs and threads,, 
and all were satellited except one pair. Further, three pairs of chromosomes showed the 
presence of a satellite at each end. Thus the total number of satellites becomes even higher 
than the number of chromosomes. The maximum number of satellites found in this species 
amounted’ to 26 (Fig. 7). 

As material for meiotic stages was not available, it could not be ascertained whether these 
sat.-chromosomes are nucleolar or not. Due to early fusion of nucleoli and small size of 
the chromosomes, the counting of the maximum number of nucleoli or the number of 
chromosomes attached to the nucleolus during prophase in the root-tip cells did not throw 
much light on this point. 

Female. The diploid number of chromosomes was the same as in the male plant. Here 
also the number of satellites was very high. Eighteen chromosomes were satellited. Two 
of these again possess satellites at either end. These two chromosomes were found to be 
slightly bigger than the rest. Thus the total number of satellites comes to 20 (Fig. 8). The 
difference in karyotype between the male and the female plant lies therefore in the total 
number of satellites present in each complement. Any other differences, if present, were 
not detectable. 

Luffa aegyftiam, in —2^ 

Twenty-six chromosomes were found in the root-tip cells, as also previously observed 
by Whitaker (1930,1933) and Morinaga, Fukushima, Kano, Maruyama & Yamasaki (1929) 
(cf. Table 1). Of the 26 chromosomes, 12 dmwed the presence of distinct satellites (Fig. 9). 
As in other members of this family, the chromosomes were very short, without showing 
any marked size differences. Almost all the chromosomes had a median or submedian 
primary constriction. The satellite knobs were extremely small. Besides the presence of 
12diitinet sal^hromosomes, 4 other chromosomes (f) gave indications of their sat^ted 
nature* Fnfrimr, a other chromosomes riiowed t^e presence of a fine thread-Kke 
stt^twe akme at tibe end of a chrotn^me (Sig, It is extremely difficult present 
to etate deinitely whether theses structures are minnte satellites or not. 
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In tb« iniecot^piOMn^ thirteen jb^vsfenfaii iwwe 
division, the nnniber eorresjpoadfng to tl»t reported by pfevioas antiwaM (iSi, T»Slt 4). 
Passmore (1930), however, found eleven bivalent chromosomes in the poBan 
of this species. After observii^ quite a large number of first-division naeta^tese 'jdltei 




Figa, 9-14. 

Figs. 9-14. Luffa aegi^Haca. Somatic metaphase plate showing 26 chromosomes with 12 distinct satellites* some 
doubtful ones marked ‘D’, others which have only the satellite threads without any knobs* marked *T\ 
Two chromosomes Dj, have distinct satellites at one end and a doubtful satellite on the other. Fig. 10. First 
division metaphase plate showing thirteen bivalents in secondary association of 3(3)-f 2 (2), Fig. 11. Bia- 
kinesis with thirteen bivalents. Fig. 12. First division anaphase, thirteen bivalents disjoiiiing normally. 
The chromosomes are drawn slightly apart from one another. Fig. 13. Biakinosis! note four bivalents attach^ 
to the nucleolus. Fig. 14. Somatic metaphase plate of Luffist arutanffuia showing 26 chromi^mes. Note 
eight distinct satellites, one doubtful satelitte marked *i>' and some distinct chromosomes having the 
ssMlite threads only at one end* marked ‘T\ Two chromosomes, Ti, have satellites at one end and at the 
other end have the satellite thread only. 

a distinct secondary association among the bivalents was confirmed. The maxirauQi 
secondary association was found to be three groups of three and two groups of two (Fig. 10). 
This indicates that X. aegyftiaca is a secondary polyploid, the basic number being 5 instead 
of 13. From diakinesis (Fig. 11) and anaphase (Fig. 12) it was observed thet a hstero- 
morphic pair of chromosomes was not present in this species. Normsl pairiug and re|aliu: 
disjunction cf the IS bivalents were evident. During first anaphase, 13 bivalents oouM 
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^ 1 %. 13 ). 

l^filgeui |i|^4hgf^ lifepftifiitiom it Hftm found tliat mch dyad nucleUB contatnod 
|0 nnel^uti: 33), wbidi meama that the maximum muxtber of nacIeoU in each somatic 

mioleus should be 20. Such a high number, however, could not be corroborated firom 
static uud^. The uuihber of chromosomes attached to the fused nucleolus in a somatic 
nucleus was also found to be less than 20. In a diakinetic nucleus only 4 bivalents could 
be distinguish^ed attached to the fused nucleolus (Fig. 13). 

» This ap|iareitt anomaly of the theory of numerical correlation between the maximum 
number of nucleoli in a species on the one hand and the total number of sat.-chromosomes 
present in the somatic complement on the other, could be explained, if we assume that 
all those chromosomes which were considered as doubtful cases of sat,-chromosomes were 
true nucleolar chromosomes. Occurrence of such minute thread-like satellites has been 
previously reported in a number of widely different plant genera (Mensinkai (1939) 
in TfiUium; Resende (1937) in Aloe; Sato (1937) in Howarthia; Bhaduri (1942a) in 
Tradescaniia^ etc.). 


Luffa acutangula^ 2n = 26 

This has also 26 chromosomes in root-tip cells. McKay has also observed the same 
number of chromosomes in this species (cf. Table 1). The chromosome complement 
appears almost like that of L, aegypitaca. The maximum number of satellites was 8 in this 
case (Fig. 14), but there were indications of other chromosomes being satellited also, as 
described for Z. aegyptiaca. 

'^^occima indica, %n = 24 

Male, Twenty-four was the diploid number of chromosomes determined for this species, 
which corroborates the previous observation of Sutaria (1936), but Kumar & Deodikar 
(1940) have reported 26 chromosomes (cf. Table 1). Of the 24 chromosomes, 4 were satel¬ 
lited (Fig. 15); two others showed an indication of satellites, but a definite statement about 
the reality of their satellitic nature cannot be made at this stage. All the chromosomes 
in this plant were found to be very small, except one which was much longer than the 
others (Figs. 15, 16), nearly three to four times the length of other chromosomes, as will 
be evident from the measurements given below: 

X-chromo8ome 4*5-6/Li 
Autosomes r3-2ft 

This chromosome always stained more deeply than the rest and was found to be absent 
in the female plant. The homologue for this long chromosome could not be distinguished 
clearly in the somatic complement, because all the remaining chromosomes were almost 
the same size and shape. During meiosis the presence of a distinct heteromorphic pair 
consisting of the large X-chromosome* and a much smaller Y could be established (Figs. 17, 
18 and 18a). The X had a primary constriction in the middle and a secondary constriction 
near the primary one. All the other chromosomes had median primary constrictions 
(Figs. 15, 16). 

^ Xhm k, s onolliet of uanges m regiurds the tiammg of th® X- md F-ckromosomes. The T -ehromo*' 

flCme Is genert^ imller thsn the X% hat on the other hand it has been eustomary, where there are two aimUar 
eex^ehmseionies hi the female, to eall them X, etm if ^e X is huger. To avoid conhi^on It therefore seems 
defltaibktCoiiillthSlaygesesrrikrdmos^^ Xandthesmali oneX. Note added by B.B. Oates. 




|kaked and disj^aed regiilarly (Figs. 1 @, IBa): The pmetm Mis 
pair of otoomosoBiea was evident ^i! 0 ag|ioi]!t die meiodo 070 K fheseQeaufaic^.eQ 
of tlie X-^sliroQUMome, which was not so well inari»d in the root>tip ioaQi^ 
distu^laidted daring dialdnesis and dtst division anaphase (S%B. IT, and 18»T> 
heteromoiphic pair of chromosomes, XY, was often ftnand attached to the fhsed undbo^ 
dMing early stages of meiosis. In root'tip cdls, on the olhier hand, the XHchromoeojtte 
was found not infrequently lying eeparated from the niudedius. 



F'l^s. 1*5—20. 

Figs. 15-20. Coccinia indica (^. Figs. 15, 16. Somatic meta^ase plates showing 24 otnomosomes, of which 
four have sateUites. Note the sex chromosome with a secondary constriction near the middle. 
Fig. 17. Diakinetic stage showing three homomorphic and one heteromorphio pair of bivalents attached 
to the nucleolus. Note the nucleolar remon of the and F-chromosome. Figs. IS, 18a. Fimt anaphase, 
showing the separation of JtF. Note the secondary constriction of X, Fig. IS. First division metaphaee, 
showing twelve bivalents. Note the big pair of sex chromosomes in the middle. Fig. 20. Somatic metaphase 
plate of C, indica 9* showing 24 chromosomes. Note the eight distinct satelhtes and thtwe doub^im ones 
' marked ‘D’’. 


The maximum number of nucleoli in a dyad nucleus was found to he 8 (Fig. 24). Ihiring 
diakinesis four bivalent chromosomes including the heterolnmrphic pair Were seen attached 
to the fused nucleolus (Fig. 17). 

Female. In the female plant 24 chromosomes were present in the root-tip cells. VnmAr 
% Deodikar (1940), on the other hand, have report 26 chroiuosomes for thiw plant 
(cf. Table 1 ). 

The chromosomes were very small and all were of neariy equal site. Bight Urwpe 
definitely satellited and a few others showed the indication of satelKtus (Fjg* ^). 

<ihe long Xrchromcwwme of the male plant n(w <3ie presence of a psiilt pf sm c^ubtlUMKinkeB i 

could he made out in the somatic complement of the fetnale plant of C. 4 iM|sipa,< , j, 





of 1 iii 0 sonuitic sQisabsf of cdi^imidsomes was found to 
WMoiet fl^) obsemd 12 WVrilontB in ^ pollen oiotlior cells of tliis species 

the Cucurhitoceae examined so fer, the chromosomes al Benincaaa 6mfera wero 
the km^est. sat.-ohromosomes eoxild be distinguished ^Figs. 26, 26). Their knolm 
'wero conspicuous in comparison with 8st.-chromosomes found in other impedes of 
Cuoutlntaoeae. The satdHte stalks were, howevet, on the contrary very short, so it became 
veiry difficult to distii^gaish all the sat.-chromosomes in a metaphase plate. Nine other 
chromosomes showed indications of their satellited nature (B%. 26), because in addition 
to the {Hrimary ronstnction other constricted regions were observed in each of these 
chromosomes which in all probability represented a true secondary constriorion. 



Pigs. 21-24. Showing the mazimnm number of nuoieoii in the dyad nuclei of Cvcnmi* •aUvut C Mdo, 
and Coednia indica (J) reapeoUvely. x 17e0. ' 


Momordica charantia, 2n=B22 

Twenty-two chromosomes were observed in the root-tip cells of this species, which 
corroborates the previous observation of McKay (cf. Table 1). Because of the simll size 
of the chromosomes, a proper analysis of the karyotype of this species could not be made 
at present. Two distinct sat.-chromosomes were observed (Fig. 27). 


Cuourbita maxima, 2n=40 


Forty was the diploid number of chromosomes observed in the root-tip nnlln of this 
species. The number corroborates that recorded by Castetter (cf. Table 1), but 48 chromo¬ 
somes in the somatic cells of this species have bera reported by Eozhukhow (cf. Table 1). 
According to Ban (1929). 24 is the diploid number (cf. Table 1). Two of the chromosomes 
had a very clear satellite, and indications of satellites were observed in other chromosomes 
(Fig. 28). ^ 

PoUfsomaty 


froquaM; oceun^oe df^|yrom§^ was observed in Cucurbita maxima^ Cvtmm I 
at^ypHaea. Kozhuldmw (1925) sawoeoariona! disomatic cells in root tips; 
of <3iiot^ C. and Pepa, He thou^ that this was induced by 

of 49 * 17 




'^10. 





tetaperBtttW fluctitia^o at the ^meof germination. jDnring the taoMMot tnve«ti|^ 
has been ob^erred that pofysomaty is of tegidar oeovarenoe in ^is, family. Brviii 
has also reported its frequent oocunenoe in this family and mentioned thait the inf^n^oe 
of temperature in inducing polysomaty is of mmor importance, beoanee there is only a 
small increase of polysomatic cells in the periblem after such treatment. It hat b^ 
obcmrred during the present investigation thatdisomatic cells frequently occur intermixed 
with monosomatic cells in the root-tip tissue, but occasional tetrasomatac cells also appear 
among them. The polysomatic cells are generally well marked a short distance beldi^ tibe 
primordial meristem and appear to be present only in the periblem. Ervin has reported 
that polysomatio'oells occur rarely in the dermatogen and pkrome. Polysomatic cells in 




Pig*. 26-28. 

Figs. 25,26. Somatic metaphase plates of Bmincasa cerifera showing 24 chromosomes with four distinct satellites. 
Note the four distinct satellited chromosomes (S), and eight doubtful satellites (D), Fig. 27. Somatic 
metaphase plate of Momordica charantiu showing ^ chromosomes with two satellites. Fig. 2S, Somatio 
metaphase plate of Cucurbiia maxima showing 40 chromosomes. Note the two distinct satellites 
marked ‘jD’, 

Cucurbitaceae are bigger than monosomatic cells and the phenomenon of somatic pairing 
is of common occurrence in dividing polysomatic cells. The phenomenon of polysomaty 
has attracted considerable attention of cytologists in recent times ,(cf. Berger, 1941). 
A detailed discussion on this subject is postponed for a future publication when more 
observations on this aspect will be forthcoming. 

Discussion 

m' 

(i) Numeriml correlation betvmn maximum number of nudeoUy satellites 
and secondary constrictions 

I Since the discovery first made by Heitz (1931) and McClintock (1931), a number of 
^ investigators have confirmed that satellites and secondary constrictions are the only loci 
of origin of hucleolit/As the number of satellites or the secondary constriOtiohs hi the 



^sapleiiiaiit oi a i^ieolM is Jb«N|> it tjiat tba mammitm aoiii^ 

muSiiEli in* spemes most also be constant. Ibe val«^ oS tbu g^oMalkaiite baa bowervwir I 
beeb 4°abi>ioned ima Ume to time^fbe origin of a nuc^eolns at a partioulair loons of a |. 
parilmlar oinromdsbme, that is, at a satellite stalk or secondary constriction, has been 

Table 1 


MMUe of pkat » tn 

Benimim eerifera, Savi. 12 

B* hupiia 24 

Ma 10 

n. dioim 10 

Brp«m0pm hdni&m 24 

CitruUiM oflocyntkis L, Solirad. 11 

O. vulgaris 11 22 

Cucumta Pepo 12 24 

G, Pepo L. vor, pomif^mU Alef. 20 40 

C* Pepa ti. var. ciirtulina Alef. 21 42 

C. Pi^po var. Conneeticut Field 20 40 

C. Pepo (Jersey White Bush) 20 

C. Pepo (lingliah vegetable marrow) 20 
0. Pepo van Orange g<mrd 20 

C. moechata l>uoh. 24 48 

V* moechata var. Calhoun 20 

C. maxima Dttoh. 24 48 

C, maxima 20 40 

0* maxima 24 

O, ficifdia 42 

C, foekdiseima 42 

C. palmata 42 

C, melanosperma A.Br. 20 

Gucumia sativus Linn. 7 14 

C. Melo L. var. Or. melitenais Alef. 12 24 

G. Mdo var. Golden Beauty 12 

( 7 . Meio var. Persian 12 

C. anguria 11 22 

G. dipaacem 24 

C. mettdiferus 24 

C, mgriocarpus 12 24 

Coccinia kifieUa 24 

C. indica 24 

G. indica W. & A. 13 26 

Ggclanthera pedata 16 32 

EchaUium eCaterium 12 24 

Echinocgstia (Micrampdis) lobcUa 16 

Lujffa acwtangula 26 

L, aegpitiaca (cglindrica) 13 26 

X. c^indtiea 11 

X. gigantea 13 26 

X. marylandica 26 

Melotkria abyaainica Naud. 12 

if. pumMa 12 24 

Momordka baj^mina Linn. 11 

if. charmdia 22 

Sieyoa angulakt 24 

Triohoaai^hea anguina 11 

T. eucumeroidea 22 44 

T,japonica 11 22 

T, dioica 11 22 

T. multiloba 11 22 


Beported by 
Whitaker (1033) 

McKay (1930) 

Von Bdnicke (1911), Meurman (1926) 
Strasburger (1910), Meutxnan (1926) 

McKay (1930) 

Whiteker (1933) 

Kozhnkhow (1925) 

Lundeg&rdh (1914) 

Kozhukhow (1926) 

Kozhnkhow (1926) 

Castetter (1926) 

Passmore (1930) 

Passmore (1930) 

Whitaker (1933) 

Kozhukhow (1926), Castetter (1926) 

Whitaker (1933) 

Kozhttkow (1926) 

Castetter (1926) 

Ban (1929) 

McKay (1930) 

McKay (1930) 

McKay (1930) 

Whitaker (1933) 

Kozhukhow (1926), Heimlich (1927) 

Kozhukhow (1926) 

Whitaker (1933) 

Whitaker (1933) 

Whitaker (1930) 

McKay (1930) 

McKay (1930) 

Whitaker (1933) 

McKay (1931) 

Sutaria (1936) 

Kumar A Deodikar (1940) 

Whitaker (1933) 

Whitaker (1933) 

Kirkwood (1907) 

McKay (1930) 

Morinaga el al. (1929), Whitaker (1933) 

Passmore (1930) 

McKay (1931) 

McKay (1930) 

Whitaker (1933) 

Whitaker (1933) 

Whitaker (1933) 

McKay (1930) 

McKay (1930) 

Banerjee & Das (1937) 

Sinoto (1929), Kakajima (1937), SugimdtO (1928) 
Sinoto (1929) 

Banerjee A Das (1937) 

Kurita (1939) 


doubted by some investigators. Sato (1938), for instance, found in Oriffinia bhmenavia, a 
heptaploid species with 2na77 chromosomes, no satellites at all in the somatic com- 
plement. 1h.e same author (1939) could not find any sat.-ohromosome or secondary 
constriction in SeSla sibirioa and concluded that the nucleolus is organized wound the 
primary constriction of chromosome 5. The presence of non-nucleolar constrictions in 
ohromosotnes, besides the primary ones, has also been recorded from time to time by ' 
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.»' «iniflfW vi iiiv«8tig«l!io».'' itw B»ko ^WS&, 

BOoh e<){iisiarioti c$«eaQe>of ^Sbla, 

oad Namtsm] I’enwndes (1936) »nd SikkA (1940a) in Narcmm oo 

(1938), not finding <m the one hand my naoIeo!aB>lonmng legbn extheir in trSB^wi^'Kyks^ 

in Paris sp., and observing on the other hand the formation of mioronndiu wiidt nuldec^ 

in t^e poUen mother cell, oonclnded that every chromosome is nudleolar |a hitee. 'the 

nsual observation that particular chromosomes are concerned with thh fonixation of 

nucleoli he has interpret*^ on the basis of differential amphiplasty. 

In recent years, improved technique and careful obs^vation have proved tikat many (ff 
tike previous observations which were found contradiotory to the theory cff aummeal 
correlation between the maximum number of nucleoli and the number of satellites txt 
secondary constrictions present in a chromosome eomplement, are not correct (Bhaduxi, 
1942a,6,1943;Pathak, 1940a,&). ln<Sotl{aperuv»anaforinstance,whileSato(1936)observed 
only two nucleoli but more than twp secondary constrictions in the somatic complement, 
Bh^uri (1943) has shown that corresponding to 8 secondary constrictions and satellites 
present in the somatic complement of this species there were also 8 nudeoli in the somatic 
nuclei. In SctUa aibirica also, Sato (1939) found no satellite or secondary constriction in 
the somatic complement; the pair of nucleoli, he claimed, are organized at the primary 
constriction of chromosome 5. This observation has later been proved to be inaccurate, 
and the error has been shown by Bhaduri (1944) to be due to the fact that the secondary 
constriction is located very near the primary one, which Sato failed to distinguish, due 
to the limitations of the technique he, employed. The same explanation holds good in 
TradescanliaspTp ., where an exact correlation between the number of nucleoli and the number 
of satellites and secondary constrictions was established (Bhaduri, 1942a). According to 
Darlington A Upcott (1941), 'In TuUpa, as in Tradescantia mi Trillium, there ore no 
regular nucleolar organisers and in consequence no regular nucleolar constrictions. 
Nucleoli are attached to chromosomes terminally, if at all, and trabants, though sometimes 
seen in root-tips, are not found at all in pollen-grain mitosis. All constrictions are therefore 
centric —’ 


The present investigation on Gucurbitaceae has revealed further interesting features. 
In most of the species examined a very high number of satellites and correspondingly high 
number of nucleoli were observed. The maximum number of nucleoli could only be deter¬ 
mined, however, in the dyad nuclei. The number in the somatic nuclei was always found 
to be less than the maximum number of nucleoli determined for the species in question. 
Whenever the chromosome morphology of the somatic complement of a species could 
be brought out clearly, a close correspondence between the number of nucleoli and the 
number of satellites or secondary constrictions present in that species could be estabhshed. 
Tim presence of a smaller number of nucleoli in the somatic nuclei has to be expliuned 
therefore as due to the early fusion of nucleoli in the conqmratively smaller voltime of the 
nucleus. In the dyad nucleus, due to larger volume, it was possible to count the 
maximum number of nucleoli because the chance of fusion between the nucleoli WM 
not so great. It may be suggested, therefore, that before making any definite statement 
regarding the maximum number of nucleoli present in a species, it is indi^nsable that 
both the somatic and meiotic materials be exammed. . 

As mentioned already, in most of the species of Oncurbitaoeae eaamieed, the 
as well as the chromosomes ore so small and their numbers so high that an exact 



]pc<p«iiaft at a <te>atoiK>ate ootapiwteirt tras found to be lew number demanded by 

tite it uras observed Ibat m most of tbeee cases iidiine indieations of otW 

sabtdlitos beudes tbe distinct ones. Furtiter in some natnely in Luffn aegyj^iaeo, 

£; ao«itonsw2», etc., bendes tbe satodites wbicb were indistinct, otbw cbzomosomes 
dtowed ibe |»esBQoe of oidy a thread-like structure witiiout a knob, at the end of a ohromo- 
seme. Such sateUites are not uncommon in plants and have been recorded before by 
Bhaduzi in Tr&desoanHa (1942a), Mensinkai in TriUiwn (1939), Beeende in Aloe (1937), 
Sato in Hom/rOm (1937), etc. In species like Benincasa cerif&ra it was observed tbat tbe 
eateOito stalk is so short that a slight twisting or swelling of the chromosome could easily 
obscure the identity of some of the satellites. * 

F<n all these reasons, it was not possible to make out a full analysis of the karyotype 
of all the species of Cucurbitaceae studied. In Cwmnie sativue, where a proper analysis of 
the karyotype was determined, it was found that a distinct correlation exists. In this case 
the maximnm number of nucleoli, six in tbe dyad nucleus, corresponds exactly with the 
nombet of secondary constrictions and satellites present in the chromosome complement. 
In Luffa aegyptiaoo, twelve distinct satellites were observed, four others showed appendices 
which looked like trabants, and a few others shewed satellite threads only, without the 
knobs. An exact numerical correspondence could thus be established in Luffa aegtfptdaea 
also. In Coccinia indica, however, there appears some anomaly, because eight nucleoU 
were observed in the dyad nucleus of the pollen mother cell, whereas only two satoUites 
and a secondary constriction were found in the chromosome complement of the male plant. 
In the chromosome complement of the female plant as many as 8 distinct satellites were 
clearly observed. Whether this karyological difference between the male and tbe female 
plants is real or apparent cannot be said with certainty at this stage. If we assume 
however that fragmentation of chromosomes at the secondary constriction region, as 
shown in Cucumis Melo, has produced a higher number of chromosomes in different members 
•of the family Cucurbitaceae, then it appears quite probable that the minute stalks repre¬ 
senting portions of secondary constrictions may easily have been obscured due to effects 
of fixatives and othw treatments. Such fragments, although they may not show the 
presence of fine threads at their ends, may still continue to be nucleologenic. In view of 
the above explanation the high number of nucleoli in Coccinia indica becomes intelligible. 

The present observation shows that in most of the cucurbits with such high numbers of 
satellites and nucleoli there exists the same numerical correspondence between nucleolar 
number and the number of satellite and/or secondary constrictions as found in various 
other families. 

(ii) Maximum number of nudeoli and nuclecdar constrictions of chromosomes 
with reference to polyploidy and aneuphidy 

Becent work on widely different plant groups has shown that the number of nucleoli in 
a species does not neoessatily indicate the degree of polyploidy, as was originally con¬ 
sidered by De Mol (1928), because many weU-kuown diploid plants are found to have 4 
nucleoU instead of 2. The increase in tbe number of nucleoU in a diploid species Had been 
explained later lie due to aUo-polyploidy, and some dipkiid species with four nucleoli were 
proved-to.be aetondfttypolyploids^an^, 1936; Fathi^, 1940o, b: Iyengar, 1939; Sikkas, 
19406; &bsud)h, 1940; Bamanujam, 1938). 





It ItBs betti tealiied^ HkSkit mnm^diml poiyplBidy mud ieowdli^ 


done eonM Bot explain tbe pxeseace of a Mgli Bomber of boc^M m 4lp|oi4 c^peoiee mib 
low tdiromoflome numbers, as in Paemia (of. Smoto, 1988). Reoout observations by 
Bbadim (1942®, &, c, 1944), employing improved technique, have cleated op the position 
still further; and it is now definitely established that besides polyploidy, structural changes 
! of chromosomes, such as non-homologoos segmental interchange between nucleolar and 
non^nocleolar chromosomes, may also lead to increase in the number of nucleoli in a speoies. 
HeGlintock (1984) also found evidence of such a phenomenon in X-rayed progenies of 
ZeaMuyB. 

From the present investigation in the Cuourbitaceae it will be seen that although there 
is direct evidence of secondary polyploidy in some species, presence of such a high number 
of nucleoli in most of the species cannot be explained on the basis of either numerical or 
secondary polyploidy or even by segmental interchange between non-homologous chromo¬ 
somes, Taking the case of Cucumis aaiivus, for example, which is interpreted as a secondary 
polyploid species with the basic number 3, the 6 nucleoli in the gametes could not be 
explained on the basis of secondary polyploidy alone. The presence of two unequal 
secondary constrictions at the end of chromosome % can be explained either on the 
basis of previous interchange between nucleolar and non-nucleolar chromosomes, or by 
assuming that secondary constrictions may differentiate anew and spontaneously in the 
body of the chromosomes. 

In Trichosanthes dioica again, in the somatic complement, as many as 26 satellites in 
male plants and 20 in female plants were observed. From an analysis of the morphology 
of the somatic chromosomes it could be seen that there might have been non-homologous 
segmental interchange in T, dioica. Although the maximum number of nucleoli in this 
species has not yet been determined, it will be evident that neither polyploidy nor seg¬ 
mental interchange can explain the presence of such a high number of satellites in this 
species. In Luffa aegyptiaoa an exact correspondence between the maximum number of 
nucleoli and nucleolar chromosomes could be established. Although this species has been 
described as a secondary polyploid with a basic number 5, the presence of ten nucleoli in 
the dyad nuclei could not be explained on the basis of secondary polyploidy alone. 

A solution of the problem was obtained when we compared the cjrtological findings in 
Cwumis sativus and C. Melo. It has already been mentioned that the increase in the 
chromosome number from « ~ 7 in the former to w = 12 in the latter, could be explained if 
we assume fragmentation of chromosomes A, C and D of C, aoHvus at the loci of 
^extraordinarily exaggerated constrictions, each fragment subsequently acquiring a centro¬ 
mere de novo (Roller, 1932; Bhaduri, 1944). An almost proportionate increase in the number 
of nucleoli in C. Melo confirms the above view.^ It may be stated therefore that not only 
can fragmentation of chromosomes at the secondary constriction region increase the number 
of nucleoli in a species but it can also change the karyotype and increase the number of 
chromosomes. Differentiation in the body of the chromosomes, leading to the origin of 
supernumerary constrictions, should therefore be looked upon as an evolutionary process 
and a precursor to the origin of new karyotypes and higher chromosome numbers in 
specie^ 
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(iii) FoTM^ton of <Ar9mo»ome number in Ouourbitatme 
md its cytogenetic vnU/rpreueHon 


From Table 1 it will be seen that the okromosome number in the &mily Oncuzbitaceae 
varies widely not only in different genera but also within a gwus. The lowest number 
fbtmd is 2m<a 14 in Cucums sativus, the highest being 2m » 48 in CucurbUa maadma. There 
is a distinct aneuploid series in this family which may be represented as follows : m»7,10, 
11,13, 16, 20, 21, 22 and 24. It will be evident from the present investigation as well as 
from the table above that numerical polyploidy has not played any significant role in the 
evolution of the Cucurbitaceae. There is evidence however of allopolyploidy in different 
members of this family. For instance in Cucumis sativus and Luffa aegyptiaca there is 
distinct secondary association between bivalents in the pollen mother cell which, according 
to the theory of secondary association, indicates homology between some of the bivalents.^ 
In Cucumis sativus, the secondary association is 2(^) + l, the secondary number being 
three, which indicates that the basic number in the genus is three and not seven, the latter 
number being derived from the former. 

Further, taking C. sativus and C. Mdo as examples, we find no indication of dupli¬ 
cation of chromosomes in C. Melo. Besides, the specific and identifiable chromosomes A, 

B, C and D of C. sativus are absent in the chromosome complement of C. Mdo. This at 
once indicates that the higher number of chromosomes in C. Mdo has not been derived 
by numerical polyploidy. In addition, C. sativus and Luffa aegyptiaca do not show any 
multivalent formation during meiosis, which confirms that these species are not auto¬ 
polyploids. 

From the study of secondary association between bivalents we find that the basic 
numbers of chromosomes are as low as 3 and 6 in case of Cucumis sativus and Luffa 
aegyptiaca respectively. The chromosome number of some genera of Cucurbitaceae has not 
yet been determined, but it is not unlikely that a lower number than 7 will be found in 
genera like FeviUea, Thaladiantka, etc., which from the taxonomic point of view represent 
a more primitive condition than Cucumis, Cucurbita, Luffa, CitruUus and others. 

The above evidence indicates that the increase of chromosome number in this family 
is primarily due to allopolyploidy, but the analysis of the karyot 3 rpe 8 of Cucumis sativus 
and C. Mdo shows that fragmentation of chromosomes at particul^ loci, the fragments 
subsequently behaving as independent chromosomes, has contributed to the increase of 
chromosome number in different members of the family. The above interpretation thus 
not only explains the normal pairing of chromosomes in the pollen mother cell and lack 
of multivalent formation during meiosis in species with higher chromosome numbers, but 
founts for the very infrequent occurrence of polyploid species on the one hand, and 


on the other the presence of distinct aneuploid numbers in a genus. 


It should be pointed out here that the origin of extra chromosomes through fragmentation 


at the region of secondary constriction, as put forward in this paper, is quite different to 
that of the origin of iso-chromosomes (Darlington, 1940) by misdivision of the centromere. 
Further, the normal pairing behaviour and good fertility in all the species examined show 


the very stable and balanced nature of the chromosome complement, characters which are 
not expected with iso-chromosomes (Darlington & Janaki Ammal, 1946). 




(iv) Are tex <^rm<mmes in higher flantt mdetAe^mkif 


Xi«o«DA obtMi»«tioiis OB liie Miavionr $px ohiomoaomeB in aOiiBala lUMofes 
^ plaote like BiyophTto! have adiown that both X- and y-ohromonomte aw »aoi«o% |»d 
also hebexopjmo^. In Drosophila ^ ia hnonn that the X-otmnBoaoiiw haa a seabnidi^ 
)X)B8tRoti(Hi ahd the Y-chromosoOie has a MteBite, both of nMch are nhdebiar (if. Cbtui, 
3.939); An exception has been repotted wh^ the X-chxomosoiae was fcnnd not; to m 
nuelefdar. This anomaly has, however, been interpreted by Kanlinann (1937) as doe to 
a teandocation between the X and an autosome. 

Though sex chromosomes have been reported in dioecions flowering plants, the wlaticin 
of X- and F-ehromo^mes to nucleolar production is not yet knotm. Nakajima (1937) haS 
reported the presence of sex chromosomes in Tru^osanthes jafomca^ but the diagram which 
he gives in support of his observation is not convincing. Besides he has not shown the 
other bivalents in his diagram. 

As abeady mentioned, Cocdnia irtdica shows the presence of sex chromosomes of 
XY type. In the somatic tissue of the male plant a very big Z-chromosome* is {nresent, 
which is heteropycnotic and with a secondary constriction near the primary one. But in 
the female plant the Z-chromosome is absent and the sex mechanism can only be 
determined from a study of meiosis. 

According to Kumar & Deodikar (1940), the sex chromosome m C. indioa is represented 
by XX in male and ZF in female plants^ ^Moreover, they have reported the diploid 
number of the species to be 2m == 26 instead of 24. The figures of the somatic chromosomes 
which the above authors have given in support of their contention indicate, however, very 
poor fixation of the chromosomes, and any interpretations drawn from such figures are 
liable to be erroneous. But possibly there may be chromosomal varieties of this species 
occurring in nature. 

Thus it appears that sex chromosomes in higher plants, too, take part in the production 
of nucleoli. Whether this is a generalized condition or not can only be stated when more 
evidence is forthcoming. 

SUMBIABT 

Except Benincasa cerifera, the somatic chromosomes of all the species examined, namely 
Cucumis sativus, C. Melo, Trichosanthes dioica and $), Luffa aegyptiaca, L. ooutangula, 
Coccinia indica ((J and $), Momordica charantia and Cucwbita maxima, are very smaUL 
Most of the species are characterized by the presence of an unusually high number of 
satellites and secondary constrictions. Cucumis sativus (2nBl4) has 8 conspicuous 
secondary constrictions and a pair of satellites. Luffa aegyptiaca (2na:26) has 12 <lt stinc t 
and 4 less distinct satellites. There are also another 4 chromosomes with satellite stalks 
alone at one end without sat.-heads. Triehosanthes dmca (2«* 22) has 26 satellites in Idle 
somatic complement of the male plants whereas in the female plants only 20 satellites aw 
distinguishable. Some chromosomes have satellites at either end. 

Oorrespondii^ to the high number of satellites and secondary constrictions a h|gh 
number of nucleoli is present in most oi the species. The maxiTniirn number of nucleoli 
could only be determmed in the dyad nuclei after Een%eu U^t^gwen staining. 

While in Cucmm stdmis there are 6 pairs of identiSalfle dbmncwmnes, A, 0, D, 'S 
and Z, in (7. Mdo there aw hone of the peculiar chromosomes of C. so^ms. The in&jerw * 

* See note p. a*«. 
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anoiibec ft<m ^x*? 'fA faa8''bieen ; 

f)i ^ Woae of llie ctoos^tipomM of C. ttOims at the legioh W 

tAOinally exAg^i^tol seoondafT' coiuitnetioDS, the aoenl^ fragioente eabiseqaealfy 
eoqiuiii;^ a new oeatromeie. Addittonal evidence of this ex^lttaation has been found in tbe > 
j^pottkxnate iiuaease of the number of nucleoli in 0. Meh, althon^ there is only one 
l^nlr of chromosomes with distmot sateHites present in this impedes. Secondfuty association 
between bivalente, indicating secondary polyploid nature of the species, has been found 
in C. satmu and L. aeff^ptiaca. The maximum association in the two species is 2 (3) +1 and 
3j[3)+2{2). The basic number in the two genera should be 3 and 6 respectively. The 
aneuploid number of chromosomes, so characteristic- in the Gucurbitaceae, cannot be 
explain^ on the basis of auto-, alio- or secondary pol 3 rploidy. 

Even assuming such low basic numbers, the high number of nucleoli and satellites present 
in different members of the family cannot be explained on the basis of any cytogenetical 
interpretations yet put forward./lt is suggested that fragmentation of chxomosonres at the 
secondary constrictions has increased the number of chromosomes, satellites and nucleoli 
in different members of the family. Fragmentation of chromosomes thus provides a 
physical basis of speciation. New secondary constrictions can differentiate out spom 
taneously in the body of the chromosomes. Origin of supernumerary constrictions dioTild 
be looked upon as an evolutionary process and a precursor to the origin of new karyotype^ 
and higher chromosome number in species. 

Direct evidence of the nucleologenic property of sex chromosomes in higher plahts has 
been found for the first time in male plants of Coccinia indiea having well-marked sex 
chromosomes of XT type. The X-chromosome, which is three times bigger than the 
autosomes,* has a nucleolar constriction near the primary one. The r-chromosome is 
probably also nucleologenic because the heteromorphic XF pair has often been found 
attached to the fused nucleolus during diakinesis. 


In conclusion we wish to express our thanks to Prof. R. R. Gates for helpful suggestions 
and for kindly going through the manuscript. Our thanks are also due to Prof. S. P. 
Agharkar for giving us laboratory facilities to complete this work. 
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CONTAMINATION OF SEED CEOPS 

I. INSECT POLLINATION* 

By a. J. BATEBIAN 
John Innes HortiouUwal Institution, M&rton 

(With Bight Tiext-figures) 

Inteoduotion 

It is widely recognized that many agricultural and hortictUtural crops which are pro¬ 
pagated by seed are liable to show a steady deterioration in quality and yield. The seed- 
growers counteract this tendency to some extent by roguing (i.e. destruction of plants 
not true to varietal type) and constant re-selection, but they have also endeavoured to 
remove the causes of this deterioration. One cause which has received much attentioti is 
contamination, whether it be due to admixture of foreign seed at harvesting, or admixture 
of foreign pollen during flowering. The former can be dealt with in a relatively strai^t- 
forward way, by attending to the effective cleaning of threshing machines, etc., between 
the handling of different varieties of the same species. Its elimination will also diminish 
the latter kind of contamination because odd plants of one variety in a field of another 
will be very efficient suppliers of foreign pollen. It will not, however, completely eliminate 
contamination by foreign pollen which can be transported over relatively large distances 
through the agencies of insects or wind, against which we cannot take absolute precautions. 
Before such precautions can be considered our knowledge of the way in which pollen 
contamination may arise must be increased. 

In spite, however, of the absence of any detailed knowledge of this subject seed-growers 
have had to devise some method of control. This has usually consisted of the provision of 
large isolation distances between crops which are likely to cross-pollinate. Distances up to 
a mile or so are commonly recommended (Haskell, 1943), but though few empirical data 
have so far been published on the effects of isolation distance, such as are available 
(Bateman, 1946) are in sharp contrast to the distances recommended in the trade. In the 
paper referred to above, it has been shown that though seed-growers have apparently 
used excessive isolation distances, they concentrate their efforts on the prevention of 
contamination between very distinct varieties of crops, and have overlooked the serious 
dangers inherent in contamination between relatively similar varieties. This latter type of 
contamination, though hidden (‘cryptic’), may have a larger effect on varietal standards 
as it can give rise to polygenic variation which cannot be readily rogued out. 

It appears then that there is a need for some systematic work to determine under 
standaid conditions what are the effects of isolation distance on various crops. These 
results should then be applied to all varieties whether the contamination involved were 
obvious or cryptic, subject to the recognition that isplation requirements of crops vary 
from one to another and that for the same crop they will vary acebrding to the different 
purposes (4Iite, stock or commercial) for which the seed is grown (Bateman, 1946). 

however, of the data on contamination so far obtained has been produced undw 
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hme beea largely igxiored. As wili be seen below, the letter factors are eqttal to d^»tal^ee 
in their ixn|>ortanc6 in determining contamination. 

Another factor which might be expected to i^nence (Kmtamination in entomophilons 
plants is the relation between the number of pollinating insects and the supply of nectar. 
This has been shown by Butler (1943) to affect the method of working df insect poQInatprs. 
This is to some extent under the grower’s control throu|pbi adjustment of the total amount 
of crops in flower at once and of the number of hives in the neighbourhoods Similarly in 
anemophilous crops wind direction and speed will influence contamination and it can be 
partly controlled by altering the relative spatial positions of varieties and breaking the 
wind with walls or trees. The characteristic breeding syirtem for each S]^oies, to which the 
most important contributory factor is the degree of natural seff*fertiliaation (compounded 
of self-incompatibility, dioecy, mopoecy, protandry and even the number of flowers open 
on a plant at one time) will also influence a crop’s liability to contamination. This complex 
of factors is almost outside the grower’s control. 

In the work described in the following account an attempt has been made to obtain a 
more vigorous control than hitherto of contamination-determining factors, and thereby 
to achieve results more generally applicable to seed-growing practice. 

This is not to say that valuable work has not already been undertaken on the effects of 
isolation distance on contamination. Such is the experiment of Crane & Mather (1943) 
using two radish varieties (the same as those used in the experiments described below) such 
that the hybrid could be distinguished from either parent, in which they showed that the 
relationship between contamination and distance was not a linear one. Where isolation 
distance was small the rate of decrease of contamination with a given increase in distance 
was greater than when the isolation distance was larger. They also demonstrated the effect 
of the mass of plants of one variety growing together on the extent of their contamination 
by another variety. For in one experiment, in which both varieties were laid out in square 
blocks with one side in common, the spaces between plants being 9 in., contamination 
was 0-02 at 15 ft. from the common side, while in an experiment iu which a single row of 
plants of one variety at intervals of up to 24 ft. was strung out from a square plot of the 
other variety, contamination fell to 0*02 only at a distance of 150 ft. 

Currence & Jenkins (1942) studied the effect of distance on contamination in the tomato. 
Though this crop is self-compatible, many American varieties do not self-poUinate 
automatically because the style protrudes beyond the cone of anthers. They are thus prone 
to contamination. Choosing two varieti^ such that the hybrids w^e obvious in the first 
generation, these authors designed an experiment with a central square of one variety 
and two stringers in opposite directions of the other variety. Contamination in the 
stringers decreased to a minimum at the maximum isolatiou distance studied, which 
was 72 ft. 


Balls, Templeton, Brown & Kilain (1929) published results on contamination in cotton. 
These showed the ea^ected decrease in contamination with increasing isolation distance, 
but the senior author was undecided whether the contamination was inversely proportional 
in the distance or to an exponential function of the distance^ A marked seasonal fluctuation 
to the extent of contamination was correlated with seasonal variation In the nnnibers ahd 
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!^e$e ap|>eaia to be onJjr on© instance in which seed^growing practice has assumed 
oontaniiiiatioii to vary in any definite way with isolation distance* This is contained in the 
regulations of the Minnesota Crop Improvement Association as reported by Hayes & 
Immer (19#2). It concerns the production of hybrid com. For a hybridising plot ^ size 
6 aems, 40 rods (approx* ^ m.) is the nainimum isolation distance* This minimum may 
be reduced, however, if extra border rows of the male parent are planted round the plot in 
such a way that a reduction in isolation distance of 2| rods (12-6 m.) can be compensated 
for by one additional border row. For example, if the isolation distance is 10 rods, twelve 
border rows must be planted. That the actual effect of isolation distance is not so simply 
equivalent to border rows is implied by the proviso that border rows may only be sub¬ 
stituted for distance when the danger of contamination comes from a variety with the same 
seed colour as the female parent of the hybrid* Where the intended parents of the hybrid 
com had the same seed colour and the showed no complementary gene action for colour 
this arrangement would usually involve cryptic contamination. 

In the experiments on contamination here presented, the choice of the pair of varieties 
and which of the pair is to be used as the seed parent of the test progenies, has been made 
so as to facilitate the early identification of contamination. That is, contamination has 
always been of an obvious kind, it being assumed that the rules governing cryptic con¬ 
tamination are the same. As interest centres on low frequencies of contamination it is 
necessary to use large progenies. Earliness in the stage at which contamination is identi¬ 
fiable is important in enabling larger progenies to be grown in the same space and scored 
in a shorter time. Finally, the crops chosen are those in which contamination is liable to 
be high, as these are most suitable for work on the external factors concerned with 
contamination. Such is the case with the following four crops: turnip and radish; both self¬ 
incompatible insect-pollinated crops: beet; self-incompatible and generally wind-pollinated, 
though partially insect-pollinated: and maize; wind-pollinated and self-compatible, but 
being monoecious and strongly protandrous, a naturally outbreeding crop. The crops beet 
and maize are dealt with in a later report. 

The experiments were designed to study independently the effects on contamination 
of the distance of the tested variety from contaminating plants and the number of plants 
of the tested variety growing together. This number is later referred to for simplicity as 
the mass. The mass does not have a direct effect on the amount of non-contaminant pollen 
available, as the contribution of pollen from any one plant to the stigmatic surface of 
another will vary with the distance between them. One can expect, therefore, that the 
same mass will give variable protection against contamination according to the distribution 
and density of the plants and the position within the plot of the plant examined for 
eontainination. 

It was thought desirable to study the effect of distance over the maximum possible 
rauge« For this purpose a series of experiments was arranged, each suitable for the study 
of the distance effect over a different range. The standard plan consisted of a central plot 
of the contaminant variety from which extended m various directions arms of varying 
width and spaoiBg* For such arrangements the problem arises as to what is the zero 
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biggest poSbi iKintiibii^on, isolation distance was meainifed from 1^« nearest edge oi^ t&e 
conttoninant block. At the same time experiments were ako des%ned in wbieb tiie 
contaminant was concentrated at a point in tbe caatre of a block of tbe otfaer varietf. 
Here there could be only one point from which to measure isolation distance. IMs des^ 
ako enabled one to vary the density of planting while maintmning the isolakon distances 
and tbe relative amounts of the two varietira constant. 

In an experiment with arms of varying numbers of rows, comparison of the prog^iies of 
plants in the same row of the same arm gave the distance effect, and comparison of the 
progenies of plants in different rows at the same distance gave the mass effect. Buoh an 
arrmigement is well suited to statistical analysis, permitting independent tests of signifi¬ 
cance of the various effects. 

The dependent variable in these analyses is the proportion of hybrid seedlings to the 
total progeny, tbe error variance of a proportion varjring with its magnitude according 
to the general formula, Vp^'pqjn. -As th^e is a general decrease in this propOTtion with 
increasing distance the error variance will always be higher for short distances than for 
long ones, and the error variance estimated for the whole experiment will be too low for 
tests of significance at short distances and too high for tests of significance at long distances. 
But if we transform the frequency of contamination F into an angle 4>, such that F » 8 in* <f> 
(Snedecor, 1946)* the new variable has an error variance independent of its magnitude and 
depending only on the size of the sample, which shows no trend with distance. The 
variance of measured in degrees, is 820’7/n. Where n, the size of the sample, is not 
constant, to calculate the theoretical error variance of a number of observations the 
harmonic mean of tbe individual sample sizes is used in place of n. The ratio of the sum 
of squares of error obtained from the analysis of variance to the theoretical error variance 
gives ^ with the same number of degrees of freedom as the error sum of squares. A 
significantly high would show that factors other than sample size were contributory to 
the error variance. 

In the following account, the variety being tested for the contribution of its pollen to 
the seed of the other variety is referred to as the ‘contaminant’ and the proportion of 
progeny produced by hybridization between the two varieties is referred to as the 
‘contamination’ and symbolized by F. 

Data for out-breeding insbct-pollinated crops 
In this section the two species studied were turnip and radish. The varieties and hybrids 
used in the experiments are listed below with their diagnostic features and the stage at 
which detectable. 


Crop 

Seed parent 

Contaminant 

________ 

Hybrid 




/ - 

- 

r , 

---y 

Stage at which 


Name 

Appearance 

Name 

Appearance 

Appearance 

identi^able 

Turnip 

White Milan 

White swollen 
root 

Red-Top 

Milan 

Red top to 
swollen root 

Red top to 
swollen root 

Red pigment 
shows in 
young leaves 
and at leaf 
baeea 


Scarlet Globe 

Deep red glo¬ 
bular root 

Icicle 

White long 
root 

Purple longisb 
root 

Colour evident 
in ttuawcRen 
hypocolyluv 


* Fishw and Yates Staiiitietd TaUet (1938) give a less detailed table for en gnliM* transfomadaiia 
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to be 8<mie oontaminatum in the Beeds used^or tim eiperiiDeat whiok vere obtained fbetu 
ieedlinma> Beed of Scarlet Globe Bsdiak produced some plants tdiich were apparently 
identical witsk tke between tkat variety and Icicle. In 1945 conuneicial seed of Sowdet 
Globe was scored for tke fretpency of purple rogues of this type, which was found to be 
10 out of 1866 or rather less than 1 %. In the author’s opinion this is a reasonable amount 
to expect in commercial seed. However, the frequency of purples only represents a small 
proportion of the total variability in the variety, as there was a considerable range in the 
intenuty and distribution of the red pigment in the hypocotyl and there was also variation 
in hypoootyl shape. One might expect that plants of the Icicle variety (which is not a 
very popular one) would only be responsible for a small proportion of the contamination' 
occurring in Scarlet Globe commercial seed. Amongst Icicle seedlings were found plants 
with yellow and black hypocotyls. 

Seed of White Milan Turnip produced purple-topped plants which on the first occasion, 
because no roguing had been carried out, were a source of confusion in interpreting the 
results. Seedlings of White Milan from seed sown in the autu m n of 1943 were rogued of 
all plants showing any anthocyanin in the hypocotyl. This eliminated all purple tops from 
the experimental plants. A high proportion of green-topped plants remained, though these 
did not interfere with the experiment. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Exp. 1. Hatched square represents Red-Top Milan plot from which extend two stringers of 
White Milan. Heavy black lines represent the four sampled rows. 


Experiment 1. This consisted of a central square plot of Red-Top Milan with two arms 
of White Milan extending from it to east and west. Details of arrangement and dimensions 
are shown in Fig. 1. Seeds were sown in the autumn of 1942 and the plants planted out in 
the spring of 1943, Seed was harvested in June 1943. The plants sampled were at various 
distances from the contaminant plot, in the innermost and outermost lengthwise rows of 
both arms. The plants in each row were numbered 1-90 beginning from the contaminant 
plot. As the western arm was interrupted by a path 4 ft. 6 in, wide between plants 
numbered 25 and 26, each plant in the eastern arm of number greater than 25 had two 
corresponding plants in the western arm, one of the same number, that is with the same 
number of plants between it and the contaminant, and one of the same distance from the 
contaminant, the latter being 4 ft. 6 in. nearer the contaminant than the former. The 
sampled plants in the eastern arm were numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 90. 
Bach had a suffix a, 6, c or d according to the row from which it came; a arid d being 
the outermost rows, and b and c the innermost. In the western arm plants corresponding 
to those in the eastern arm were sampled. That means two plants for every one in the 
eastern arm numbered 36 and higher with the exception of plants 90, The on^ harvested 
plants in the western arm corresponding to these were those numbered 90* Bach sampled 
plant had five siliquae harvested from different heists on the main axis of the inflorescence* 
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diii iiecefisarilj oomoide ia flow©r^g time, bat ils a wkol©, sfliqtia© feoio pcmwM 8 3^ 
bloomed earlier tbaa siliqaae from position 4^ As the average momber of seeds pet ifliqiia 
was only about twelve, all siHqaae from one plant were pooled in the eastern ana, ar^ a& 
siliqnae of the same height from plants of the same number, were pooled in the western 
anUf In this way, both arms yielded^ information on the effect of isolation distanoe on 
contamiiiation, whilst the eastern arm showed whether there was any effeot of row and the 
Western arm whether there was any effect of tSme of ffowering on contaminataoa. 

One distanoe in the western arm (40*6 ft«) has been omitted from the analysis of variance* 
As will be seen in Table 1, this hi^ an abnormally high value for F , vis* 0409. During 

Table 1 


Distanoe ^ 

^om Weet arm • «m 

ocmtami- . Position of siliqua , Rov 


Bow 

no. 

nant 
in ft. 

1 A 

1 B 

2 

3 

T 

Mean 

a 

e 

d 

7 

Mean 

1 

0*5 

0*200 

0*313 

0*564 

0*607 

0*176 

0*372 

0*486 

0*417 

0*071 

0*492 

0366 

2 

1 

0-333 

0*578 

0*406 

0*500 

0-263 

0-416 

0-069 

0*093 

0*073 

0-387 

0-133 

3 

1-5 

0-460 

0-259 

0*326 

0*391 

0*385 

0*364 

0*340 

0*064 

0*275 

0*332 

0-265 

4 

2 

0-231 

0*086 

0*179 

0*364 

0*211 

0*214 

0*333 

0*045 

0*128 

0-406 

0-228 

9 

4-5 

0-063 

0*094 

0*135 

0*107 

0*188 

0*117 

0*316 

0*300 

O-069 

0-040 

0-181 

IS 

8 

0*000 

0-019 

0*029 

0*025 

0*037 

0*022 

0-000 

0*029 

0*016 

0-184 

0*057 

25 

12-6 

0*029 

0*024 

0*027 

0*054 

0*000 

0*027 

0-000 

0*129 

0*000 

0-000 

0*032 

— 

18 

0*000 

0-031 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0-006V 

o-ooof 
0-02H 
0*000f 
0*016> 
O-OOOf 
0*109) 
0*005 f 

o-oiel 

0*023 

0*032 

0*000 

0*000 

0*014 

36 

24*6 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*107 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0-000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

49 

32 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0-000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*077 

0*000 

0*000 

0*143 

0*028 

0*000 

0*000 

0*043 

64 

40-5 

0*000 

0*257 

0*000 

0*094 

0*000 

0*129 

0*000 

0*067 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

81 

45 

0*025 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 

90 

— 

0*000 

0-000 

0*000 

0*080 

0-000 




Figures for proportion of contamination of White Milan Turnips by Red-Top Milan. Those in the west 
arm are the result of poolii]^ the seed from corresponding siliqua© in the rows represented in the east arm. 
Those in the east arm are the results of pooling the seed for the five siliquae represented in the west ana 
for each plant sampled. At distances over 12'’6 ft. from the contami n a n t the west arm has two sampleB 
for every on© in the east arm, as riiown above. 


flowering a survey had been made of plants in the White Milan Arm showing abnormally 
high anthocyanin content. Only one of these suspect plants happened to be sampled for 
>analysis. This was 72 u, one of the plants sampled at distance 40*6 ft. It seems justiflable 
to assume that in this case the high proportion of purple plants was due to one plant being 
heterozygous for the contaminating gene. Consequently, it was discarded for the analysis. 

^The analysis of variance in Table 2 leads to the following conclusions; (i) The distance 
effect is highly signiflcant. This is not surprising, (ii) Position of sfliqua (i.e. time of 
flowering) and (iii) Row, are on the bordets of significance. If these effects did prove to have 
a real foundation they would signify that contamination is hj^heSt during the middle of 
the flowering period, and that it is higher in outermost rows than in innermost rows, which 
means that it is higher when plants are bordered on only three sides by their own variety 
than when they ure surroxmded by them. The latter is borne oUt by latet experiments* As 
to the former possible effect, since both varieties corresponded very cjosdy in 
period, significance would imply variation in some external fsiCtor i^ch as the relative 




AbMuiauce of the pbUiufttott^ nihieh has bM& {^own by Balls et (1929) to be 8%Bifioai^ . 

in cotton. ‘ 

Kp attemjit k made here to explain the lesnlts in tenns of insect activity. IMs will be 
dealt with in a latm paper. 


Position (i.6. time) 

Sum of squares 

Table 2 
West arm 

N 

Mean square 

Varianoe 

ratio 

Probability 

316e5'42 

4 

7923-85 

2-32 

>0*05 

Bistanoe 

1604586-35 

14 

114609-74 

33-61 

Very small 

Emw 

1909S4-5S 

56 

3410-44 

— 

Total 

Bistanoe 

1S27216’36 

745386-23 

74 

East arm 

11 

67757-84 

7-80 

<0-001 

Inner and outer rows 

28081-69 

1 

28081-69 

3-23 

>0-05 

Other row effects 

16308-37 

2 

8154-18 

— 

Error 

286624-10 

33 

8685^58 

— 

— 

Total 

1076350-48 

47 





Analysis of rariance of results in Table 1 after they had been submitted to the angular transformation. 

The error variance for plants of number over 25 is too great in comparison with 
contamination for us to judge whether the number of intervening plants between the 
sampled plant and contaminant plot or the isolation distance is the more important 
factor in determining the amount of contamination. 

Experiment 2. The maximum isolation distance encountered in the above experiment 
was 49*5 ft. In order to obtain information on the effects on contamination of greater 
distances, two trials were planned for 1944; one with radish and one with turnip. The 
designs of both were essentially the same. The contaminant blocks consisted respectively 
of 121 plants of Icicle Radish and 441 plants of Red-Top Milan Turnip, both being 10 ft. 
square. The two blocks were side by side. From these in two directions, east and south, 
plants of Scarlet Globe and White Milan were strung out in straight lines at 20 ft. intervals, 
up to a distance of 580 ft. in the east stringer and 480 ft. in the south stringer. The 
experiments were designed in this way to obtain a measurable amount of contamination 
at all distances, whilst it was hoped that by increasing the general level of contamination 
the nature of the effect of distance would remain unaltered. All plants in the stringers 
were harvested. 

Considering the radish trial first, thirty capsules, where present, were taken from all 
parts of the inflorescence. It was considered desirable to keep the factor n, in the expression 
Vp^pqjn as constant as possible and at the same time as large as possible. So counts 
were made of the number of seeds harvested in some representative samples. From these 
it was decided that 160 was the progeny number giving the best combination of constancy 
and large size. Consequently 150 seeds, when available, were sown from each Scarlet 
Globe plant. The results are shown in Table 3 and shown graphically in Fig. 2. It is 
immediately clear that in spite of the much greater distances involved and the different 
arrangement of the plants the effect of distance on contamination is essentially similar to 
that in the 1943 turnip trial 

But closer examination shows a new feature in the results. Beyond plant 8 (160 ft.) 
in hither arm, there does not appear to be any further reduction in contamination, as can 
be eeen in Fig. 2. As the error variation is high in comparison with average contamination 
Jovm, ot GmeUm IS 
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Flant no. 

Hittuios 
in It. 

r- ' ■ 

BMt stringer 

..... Hearn now 

Sontlk Btringor pootkd 

1 

90 

<h673 

0049 

O-SM 

2 

40 

0*434 

0*143 

0-3W 

8 

60 

0-166 

0053 

0-X#8 

4 

80 

0-160 

0-106 

we? 

5 

100 


0055 

WTO 

6 

120 

0-147 

0-0^ 

o-iss 

7 

140 

0-084 

0097 

(H987 

8 

160 

0017 

OOOO " 

(H»0 

0 

180 

0*035 

0094 

0*0W 

10 

200 

OOOO 

0-000 

iHOOO 

11 

220 

0-000 

0035 

<H)8C 

12 

240 

OOlO 

0017 

<W)00 

18 

960 

O-OGO 

0021 

<HKK) 

14 

280 

0018 

0-000 

0-000 

15 

800 

0*042 

0-007 

0-000 

16 

320 

0-000 

0021 

0-000 

17 

340 

0-007 

0001 

OOOO 

18 

360 

OOOO 

0-000 

OOOO 

10 

380 

0*008 

0-000 

OOOO 

20 

400 

0016 

0-008 

OOOO 

21 

^0 

0-011 

— 

0018 

22 

440 

OOOO 

0010 

0-106 

23 

460 

0-000 

0-025 

0-000 

24 

480 

0-000 

0-087 

0-046 

25 

500 

0008 

— 

0-000 

26 

520 

0-021 

— 

0-000 

27 

640 


— 

0-000 

28 

560 

0-000 

— 

0-000 

20 

580 

0-008 

— 

0-000 


Results of loQg-distatioe radli^ trial (two arms given separately), and long-distance turnip trial (result 

of pooling both arms). 



Fig. 2 (Bxp* 2). Orai^ showing effect of distance, Z>, i^ieasiiiediii fSpet* on cbntasahist^ F. —^ eastf^tiing^ 

-, scm^ stringer. 




beyond pIiHit 8 fef diTidiag nil 

«K)«pe. pro*uaaa «ad dist»l, and sammiag aU the fteqnenciee 
Wiwro |5ifoiip* Wi> <^e :^6 resulting figures to n test. 

^ i“ !!S *■ 

XoMliar plants 19-29 g Ujg I .40 e-2to0>3 

Xa tite aotttb sMngw 

Totsl for plants 8-16 13 794 807, 

Total &r plants 10-24 2 I 1082 llOSf 0-6 to 0-7 

^ ^ (me degree of freedom. The evidence does not suggest any reduction in 
oontamnmtMm from the proximal groups to the distal groups. 



In the parallel turnip experiment, depredations by birds forced a premature harvest. 
Consequently, seed samples were small and of poor germination (average family sise 26). 
Owing to the larger error variance the results of the south and east stringers are pooled 
and F calcukted from the total progenies. These values are shown in Table 3. Though of 
little value in themselves they serve to confirm the radish results. 

Experinumt 3. A sub-significant suggestion in the 1943 turnip experiment that the 
outer rows of a stringer had higher contamination than the inner rows, led to the design 
and execution of an e^eriment in 1944, using radish, to test the possible effect of mass of 
plants on contamination. The lay-out, shown in Fig. 3, consists of a central contaminant 
block of Idcle with four Arms of Scariet Globe comprising 1, 3, 6 and 12 rows running in 
W, N , Sand i? Elections respecjtively. Further data are obtained on the effects of distanoe, 
and maw can be studied in two ways; by comparing phmts in central rows of each ana. 


18-2 





crops 


aod by odiziaiwait^ pknta ki knmnaost i^Si, J8i) and oatemtost (Mo, Bo) tom ei llie two 
widaot axuui. Tbe latter method tether provides aa opportuaity for ao estdiaate of aay 
iirteraotioa betwoea Boass aad distaaoe. 

Though the Scarlet Globe sowiags were rogned for purple-ooloared roots, the process 
oaaaot have beea complete. For at harvest it was discovered that oae plant whose seed 
was being collected had a purple root (So 16). Out of its progeny of 141, 74 were purple, 
a typical baok-cross ratio. Furthermore, as one might expect &om the more intense 


Distance in 
ft. from 
contaminant 

IV 

JV 

Table 4 

8% 

8o 

Mi 

Mo 

1 

0-607 

0-586 

0-419 

0-500 

0-278 

0-378 

2 

0-584 

0-331 

0-154 

0-218 

0-138 

0-260 

3 

0-260 

0-183 

0-168 

0321 

0-150 

0-158 

4 

0-350 

0-275 

0-143 

0-267 

no sample 

0-171 

5 

0-248 

0-086 

0-132 

0-237 

0-065 

0 089 

10 

0-068 

0^048 

0-076 

0-074 

0-013 

0-014 

15 

0-066 

0-007 

0-000 

» 

0-000 

0-029 

20 

0-031 

0-029 

0-000 

0-017 

0-081 

0-000 

25 

0-035 

0-000 

0-006 

0*015 

« 

0-008 

30 

0016 

0-007 

0-000 

0-014 

0-000 

0-000 

35 

0-014 

0-007 

0-000 

0-000 

0-000 

0-022 

40 

0013 

0-007 

0-000 

0-016 

0-000 

0-000 

45 

0-061 

0*010 

0-014 

0-000 

0-000 

0-000 

50 

— 

0-007 

0-000 

0-007 

— 

— 

66 

— 

0-000 

0-000 

0-009 

— 

— 

60 


0-000 


0-007 

— 

— 


Values for contamination in Exp. 3. An * represents a value discarded because there was evidence of 
contamination brought forward from previous generations (see text). 


pigmentation in Scarlet Globe than in the hybrid, these back-cross purples were more 
intensely purple than the , Apart from this abnormal family which was discarded from 
the analysis there were two other plants, Ei 26 and Si 60 which contained amongst their 
progeny intensely purple seedlings and showed abnormally high apparent contamination. 
It was €U3sumed that this also was due to contamination in a previous generation and these 
progenies were also discarded from the analysis. 


Table 6 



Sum of squares 

N 

Mean square 

Variance ratio 

l^bability 


Using series IV, N, 8i and Mi 



Mass 

868-128 

3 

289-376 

15-70 

<0-001 

Distance 

7687-326 

10 

768*733 

41-67 

Very small 

Eiror 

553-466 

30 

18-449 

— 

— 

Total 

9108-919 

43 





Using series Si, So, Ei and Mo 



Mass 

136-900 

' 1 

136-900 

12-73 

<0-01 

Position 

85-849 

1 

85-849 

7-98 

<0-06 

Distance 

6520-979 

9 

724*553 

67-38 

<0-001 

MxP 

15-876 

1 

16-876 

1*48 

>0*2 

MxD 

233-970 

9 

26-997 

2-42 

0-5W>*05 

PxD 

101-810 

9 

11*312 

1*06 

High 

Eiror 

96-776 

9 

10-753 

— 

— 

Total 

7192-159 

39 





Analysis of variance for the angular transformation of the result shown in Table 4» 


160 seeds, where available, were sown from each plant sampled. These were at distances 
from the contaminant of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,10 ft. and thence every 6 ft* to the end of ike ai^. 



BiiTKiMJr. ^ ^ . Wt ' 

Tftble 4 Bkov^s the pr^poitione of oontaminatioa m pkiats at iraiTiBg distanoM and 
po»tioB8 in each of the foot amu). Fig. 4 shows graphically the results for the oeutral rovr 
of each arm. The analyses of varianoe in Table 5 are carried out on the angular transforma* 
tion, those distances not rejuesented in all four rows being onaitted; 



Fig. 4 (Exp. 3). Graph showing effects of distance in feet, D, and width of arm, on contamination, F, -, one- 

row arm, W; -, three-row arm, N; -, six-row arm. Si; oooo, twelve-row arm, Fi, 


In the first analysis (for the four centre rows only) the error mean square (18-449) 
includes any mass-distance interaction there may be. In the second analysis (for two 
rows of each of the largest arms) this interaction (m.s. = 25-997) is separable from the error 
mean square (10-753) and does not quite reach the 5 % level of significance. 

As the theoretical error variance of <f> is based solely on the size of the sample, it can be 
estimated from the data (see introduction). The x® derived by means of this method is a 
test of whether factors other than sample size make a significant contribution to the error 
variance estimated from the data. 

In the first analysis of varianoe the theoretical error variance is 8-8115; 


X*(80)‘ 


553-465 

'¥8115 


=62-81; P=0-001. 


In the second analysis the theoretical error variance is 6-3389; 

X*(,)=|^m=15-27; P=0-l-0-05. 

^ 6-3389 

From the second analysis we may conclude that sample size can account for the whole 
error variance. In the first analysis this is not so. As the first error varianoe includes the 





m 

widte tlie 4d^ xii^i 
betBg i^pamHe mnA not quite »ignifieiy&t, mu $im jiaetifiedi |in» li;^ 


obti^ned ftom tlie fine^ imalyeis k due to tim maae^stwoe iiit^^ 

The effects of mass and of tlie masinjiBtanoe interaction tsm seen by ipeomping tibe 
families of eacb arm into two groups, distal and proximal, amd calculating iiie mean t^lue 
of F for each group. The proximal value is calculated from plants at distances 1, % S, 8 
and 10 ft.: the distal value from plants at distances of 20, SO* 36,40 and 46 ft. JChe missing 
distances are those not represented in all rows sampled. The mean values are shown in 
Table 6 and graphically in Fig. 6. In the latter the logarithm of F has been used so that 


the relative effects of mass can be compared in the distal and proximal portions. 


Table 6 


Arm 

No. of rows 

Proximal 

Distal 

Proximal/Distsl 

W 

1 

0-3514 

0-0270 

13*01 

N 

3 

0-246S 

0-0120 

20-57 


6 

0-2299 

O-OOSO 

38-82 

E 

12 

0-1532 

0-0058 

28-91 


Ex^. 3. Ihe mean oontamination in the proximal and distal parts of the four arms (inner and outer . 
rows of 8 and E averaged) to show the influence of mass of arm on the relative effect of inoreased 
distance from contaminant. 



Fig, 5 (£xp. 3). Graph showing efleot of isolation distance on the relative decrease in contaiuinatUM:i with 
^'^creastng width of arm. Log F is plotted against row-number for the proadmal and distal parts of each 
arm separately. Proximal is up to 10 ft. Distal is 15 a. to 45 ft. 

It is clear that, generally speaking, increasing the number of tows decrease contamina¬ 
tion. In the proximal part of tibe arms this effect is maintained witidn thfi limits at the 
experiment, from one row to twelve. The relation appears to be desecibed m the gtai^h 


',Wi 1 

>'’i'- 'V^’'s , - 


<- I',’},’"' " 'V'"' » i''5’'’,;;V .A ’''' * ’ 

I'Oi ‘ I 1 ,Ai..' 'i .HtW.'i i;' , \‘‘V’/- 


|ii\ ‘Hi# ^ fwodanoed 

Ilf Hi« OB# BOW BeiBakB ooBsHoit, of eoime Hie dbtekae mte wM 

deoMMie wHh c#bi«ainBg OmnbeiB tom fbis effieOfe le to Hiat of onit ioi^ettse 

. i#teii#iooidy#t»#oeoni:etp<ilute(KN^^ wliiolibiui bem observed mHlexperuBeots 

JK» Isr £ia dutoAces of leas Hian IdO A>. 


In tlte dbilH |i«rt of Hie anas, bowever, Hie relative decrease m oontamuiabloii per row< 
i&orease is not eonstaat. It w bigh. where Hte number of rows is small« higher in fact than' 
the »te in the:i»oximal part, but beyond three rows, increase in row number has a very 
ih^t effect and beyimd six rows the effect is ne^^ible. We can conclude, that, where the 
iaolatiim ^stance is greater than a certain small amount (equivalent to 16 It. under the 
conditions of the experiment) and where the mass is above a certain minimum (equivalent 
to six rows in this experiment), variation in mass has a negligible effect on contamination. 

To give a practical application of this conclnsion we could state that in the case of a < 
field of a (xop being grown for seed at a moderate distance from a contaminant variety, ^ 
{HTOvided the outer rows were discarded, the amount of contamination would be inde¬ 
pendent of the sixe of the field. 

One possible criticism of the validity of the result of the above experiment is that there 
may be interference by three of the arms of Scarlet Globe with the results in the fourth. 
The importance of such interference can be assessed by reference to the experiment. 

The maximum interference by one arm with the result of another would be expected 
in the effect of the twelve-row arm {E) on the one-row arm (TF). Let us consider plant 
IFl, whose shortest distance from £ is 22 ft. At 22 ft. from the contaminant plot, arm IF 
registers a contamination of about 0-03. The contaminant plot has a frontage of twenty-one 
plants and a total of 441 plants. The arm E has a frontage of twelve plants and a total of 
420 plants. We can assiune, ther^ore, that 0*03 is a high estimate of the proportion of 
seed set on plant IFl due to pollen from arm E. By removing arm E we should expect 


the contamination of plant IFl to change from 0-607 as observed to 


0-607 

1-0-03 


=0-626. At 


41 ft. from the contaminant, contamination in arm IF is about 0-02. By a similar argu¬ 
ment removal of arm E would increase the contamination of plant IF20 from 0-031 to 


0-031 

1 - 0-02 


=0-0316. We conclude that the effect of arm is to reduce the contamination in 


arm IF by approximately the same small proportion throughout. The effects of arm B on 
arms N and 8 and of other arms on one another would in all oases be rather lees. Inter¬ 
ference between arms is not, therefore, such as to invalidate the conclusions. 

Experiment 4. In all the experiments so far described contamination has been due to a 
large plot of the contaminating variety. This has been necessary to obtain measurable 
amounts' ov^ the distances used. It is difficult with such a design to know from what 
point to measure the isolation distance. A superficial examination of the results shows 
that plants in the immediate vicinity of a given plant ate the most important in effecting 
its IbrtilixatioD. Ilius for plants near to a contaminant plot the isolation distance should 
be mBbsured from a point near to the neatest edge of Hie pbt. At greats distances it dora 
nofc matter in> much from which point the distance is measured. This difficulty in finding 
the ntm isolation distance can he overcome if necessary by using (D+S) for the isolation 
dfetanoe whore 2) is the dmtamse from the neauost edge of the contaminant plot and 3 is 
a omrcbtion vritich rnay be estimated in some oases frmn the regression of JF on (D-ffi). 




This k Dtot xeliaMe when tlie form of tlie regproancm is not known, as tins' astrowto^ va^ 
of S win vary with idle regression Qsed. 

So in 1945 an experiment was carried out in which eontamination was due to what was 
in effect a point source, i.e. a small number df plants crowded together. At the same tame 
the possible effects of density of planting were investi^ted. Four densities were used, 
each reinesented by two square plots. Each square consisted of Scarlet GHobe Badi^ 
;^ants with a number of Icicle plants at the centre proportional to the density of the ptet, 
so that the ratio of Scarlet Globe to Icicle plants was comrt<ant. The intomal Mrangmnents 
of the squares at the four densities are shown in Fig. 6. The experiment was in duplicate, 
tiie squares being designated as WA, WB, WC, WD, in the westam series and FA, EB, 
EC and ED in the eastern replication. 


i -14/-* 

^ -14/- 




A 

B 





• ••••• 



f 

• ♦ •ll*22*33 *44* 55 « • • 

• 11 22 33 44 55 



1 

• *5 •16*27 *38 *49 *60 • • 

• 5 16 27 38 49 60 




• • *10 *21 *32 • 43 * 54* • • 

• 10 21 32 43 54 




• • 4 • 15*26* 37 *48*59* • 

• 4 15 26 37 48 59 



f 

•••9»20*31 •42 *53 • • • 

• 9 20 31 42 53 




• • 3 • 14 •25B36»47 • 58 • • 

• 3 14 25036 4? 58 



14^^ 

• • *8 • 19 • 30 *41 *52 • • • 

• 8 19 30 41 52 



! 

• • 2#13#24 *35 *46*57 * • 

• 2 13 24 35 46 57 



1 

• • • 7 • 18 *29 •40* 51 • • • 

• 7 18 29 40 51 



1 

• # 1 •12»23*34 *45 *5b* • 

• 1 12 23 34 45 56 



1 

• • • 6 • 17*28*39*50* • • 

• 6 17 28 39 50 



1 


• •••••• 

• ••••• 





C 


• S JO 15 20 25 30 . 

• 4 9 14 19 24 29 • 

• 3 8 I3« 18 23 28 . 

. 2 7 12 17 22 27 ♦ 

• 1 6 II 16 21 26 


Fig. 6. Plan of Eiqp. 4. The central hatched area represents 8, 4, 2 and 1 Icicle plants in squares A, B, C, I) 
respectiyely. other plants are Scarlet Globe. AU sampled plants are numbered, others being represented 

by a dot each. The squares are not shown in their relative positions. In fact, they were widely separated. 

D,ensity was varied in the anticipation that it would affect the extent of distribution 
of contamination. For, according to Butler (1943), the less the amount of nectar available 
in a given area for a constant number of working bees the further the bees would travel 
during foraging. This would lead one to expect that the least den^ plots would show the 
slowest rate of decrease in contamination with increasing distance. 

As the Icicle variety is later in flowering than Scarlet Globe, if the whole natural seed 
set on Scarlet Globe were used to estimate contamination the residts would be diluted by 
a factor depending on the amount of seed set before the Icicle flowered, and to a varying 
extent for each plant sampled according to the time of onset of its own flowering. To 
eliminate this source of error, as the group of Icicle plants in each equate came into flower 
all open flowers and capsules from the Scarlet Globe plants in the square were r€smovedt 
A4, jBS, MCf SDf WB and WG were treated in this manner on 30 May* Siinilarly with 
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WB osi 7 bi WA '^e leMs fUxA* yrese ao ]^ tlie Scarlet! had alpnd; 
com|detied floweriag, so the contazoisotioo was oeg^till AOd the plot was valueless for 
^e poriKMe of tlw eiqpeiiiheQt. 

Them was much depredation; of the yotmg OA}»ideB 1^ birds. This vas particularly 
marked for squares SC and ED. As all the outer {later) capsules ware removed in these 
squares the remaining seed would not form a representative sample of the entire seed test. 

As there are less plants per distance sampled in the sparser squares, increased error 
variance in these due to small sample size was avoided by adjusthig the size of the sample 
of seed taken from each plant, so that eight times the amount of seed per plant was 
harvested ftom ED than from EA. There is another source of increased entnr variance in 
the spai^r squares which was not avoided in the experiment; that due to variation 
between seed of plants in the same square and at the same isolation distance. 

In Table 7 are shown the results of all sampled squares with the plants arranged accord¬ 
ing to distances. The same results are shown graphically in Fig. 7. The sample progenies 

Table 7. Summarizing contaminations in aU the radish density squares {Exp. 4) 


Biatonoe 


Block 

in ft. 

0-7 

1*6 

2*1 

2*5 

2*9 

3*5 

3*8 

4*3 

4*5 

4*7 

4*9 

51 

5*7 

6-4 

EA 

Froge^sue 

423 

900 

639 

1061 

1061 

1052 

1028 

1024 

894 

816 

397 

872 

849 

424 


o-m 

0*079 

0*063 

0*055 

0*029 

0*011 

0*015 

0*008 

0*006 

0*013 

0*008 

0*010 

0-006 

OOO0 


Distance 
















in ft. 

lO 


2*2 


3*0 

3*6 


4*1 



5*0 

5*4 


6*4 

EB 

Progeny aixe 

624 


1927 


1051 

2285 


1855 



2221 

1835 


1956 


0*223 


0*120 


0*135 

0*047 


0*047 



0*028 

0*026 


0*017 

EC 

Progeny size 

705 


1070 


1033 

643 


1873 



1481 

996 


660 


0*027 


0*058 


0*105 

0*033 


0*001 



0*021 

0*011 


0*018 

ED 

Progeny size 

168 


275 


— 

65 


8 



416 

343 


46 


F 

0*190 


0*138 


—* 

0*062 


0*250 



0*034 

0*015 


0*022 

WB 

Progeny size 

496 


1639 


1100 

1631 


1788 



3065 

693 


1302 


0*227 


0*103 


0*069 

0*044 


0*006 



0*012 

0*012 


0*011 

WD 

Progeny size 

88 


1752 


950 

464 


1254 



1813 

1463 


1235 


0*011 


0*046 


0*080 

0*011 


0*013 



0*009 

0*005 


0*003 


Distance 
















in ft. 

1*4 




3*2 



4*2 



5*1 

5*8 


7*1 

WC 

Progeny size 

2210 




4188 



1810 



3151 

4071 


2067 


0*119 




0*053 



0*017 



0*016 

0*009 


0*007 


The progeny fiizee for each distance are the sums of the progenies of all plants at that distance. 


from the outermost rows of squares are not included in this table and figure because in 
these rows the density is always less than in the rest of the square. Owing to slight errors 
in placing the plants the distances of sampled plants from the contaminant group are not 
the same in EA and fFC as in the other squares. These slight differences in planting do 
not appear to affect the main results. 

In Fig. 7 the squares EA, EB, WB and WC show a certain regularity in the diminution 
of contamination with distance, whereas EC, ED and WD are rather irregular. Before 
drawing any conclusions from these results it is therefore necessary to submit them to an 
analysis of variance based on the angular transformation. 

Table 8 shows the summarized results of this analysis. Beside the error variance cal¬ 
culated from the results is given the theoretical error variance of <f> from the formula 
820-7/n where n is the harmonic mean of the sample sizes for each square. This theoretical 
error variance is generally much lower than that calculated from the observations, 
indicating that there is a real difference between the amounts of contamination occurring 
in the progeny of different plants at the same isolation distances in the same squares. 
This cordd arise through variatioo in degree of self-incompatibility, variation in the 




vonanoes. 


^ Table 8. Summary of the analyses of variance of the radish density 
based on the angular transformation of F 

Distance Error 

_ \ _ _ K _ ir__ 

squares 

Square 

MS 

N 

MS 

^ N 

y* 

ratio 

Probability 

EA 

168-6699 

13 

26*7179 

84 

10-79B2 

6*31 

i 

1 

EB 

267*0906 

7 

23*0831 

60 

4-6966 

11*67 

Veiy small 

EC 

39*9888 

7 

18*0076 

15 

3-0333 

2*22 

0*05^)*2 

ED 

126*4594 

6 

33*6620 

4 

22-5S45 

3-76 

0^05-0*2 

WB 

389*1958 

7 

39*2327 

44 

4-6900 

6-92 

Vary small 

WC 

179*0683 

5 

10-8679 

29 

2-0614 

16*48 

Very small 
<0-001 

WD 

27*9322 

7 

1-4312 

7 

2-0858 

16*62 


The cohunn headed F ^ is the error variance of the anguliu- transfonnarian dne to «ani pl« sice 
to the formula 820-7/n where n ie the harm<Huc mean of the sample «<«i— of tiw 

The variance ratios of mean square for distance to mean square for error are 
in EA, EB, WB and WC. These are therefore reliable sourooi of data for stud^ihg thb 
relation between distance and contamination. In EC and ED varkboe ratios are low, Ib 
WD though high it is based on an abnormally low error mean squMe, loww even 
theoretical variance calculated from the sample sise, if we take llie ‘ rn t m not Wn.1 er^: 



. Ja' v'f* rJ'i'Oi' ‘ 'fV'tVi ^ '•I,'*'\'V , ') '■ ‘ ' , '’' ,''•'/ ' I ' “' 

itioeli ia^MM « «iluB^^abe simaoe ou^gnitoSeldibe 


twiir ^atamus# of 0^ «rMdi id vtarf ma^ leas ngmficant tbao. tiuii 

fW-MJt, WB WC. We 4ue 'l^terefoxe joetafied i& oolj ctHodderiag these bet four 
«ifBdtt«« Iew Haethear «D«ly»e clistaafie effect, 

Itt dfiite ef ^ Ipeet eontnut in xenge of isoJalaon dirtefflees (0*7-7 ft. in thie ezpeximent 
ee itgMmst Hft^ltSO ft. in the hmg-dktanoe experiment) the eseenti^ shapes of the curres 
xdbi^ eoadwniimtm wed distan<% see the same. 

(hae.ean abo see at a glanoe that thme is oonsideiable variation between squares in the 
general level of eontamination. A figure representing this can be obtained by summing the 
jpK^portaons of oontunination of all plants in a square and dividing by the number of 
leide phufts at the centre. This gives us the following set of figures: 

Dnuitir A B 0 D 

K 03692 10169 0-4394 1-0161 

BadioBtioa W — 0-7866 0-6404 0-4384 

It is seen that though the variation is considerable there is no obvious trend according to 
tire replication or the density. 



Bistanoe ux feet 

Fig. 6 (Exp. 4). Log F plotted against distance in ft. for the four most signifioant squares. 


In examining the effects of density on contamination we must therefore eliminate 
variation in degree of contamination between squares. This can be done by taking 
log^thms of the contamination proportions. When plotted on a graph the relation between 
log contamination and distance will have a slope corresponding to the relative rate of 
decrease of contamination, i.e. independent of the absolute amounts. 

Such corves are shown in Fig. 8. It is clear that all four curves are essentially parallel. 
This means that density has not been shown to have any effect on the spread of contami¬ 
nation, fbt an increase in the spread of contaminatkoi with decreasing density would cause 
the dope of SA to be greater than that of EB and the dope of WB greater than that of 
IfO. lids might at first appear to ocmflict with Buder’a conclusions (1943) regarding the 
medmd of aokon of bees, which led one to expect sparse spaoii^ of flowering ^uits to 



osusethe b«Mlio Image maze widelj and ^odnoe some iirMet^pimdimtaMdM 
woaid ooJy be so if tlie luuaber of bees per {dot were omiatiant, wbmeas tbi^ sra^e bi fbet 
free to ^tribate tbemselves as they pleased. I^e above zesdlts soggest tbat ttadm ^otetm 
conditions the bees tmud to distribute tbemsel'ros in a way (similar to tbe eoommaia law 
of supply and demand) such that idl foraging bees would have appionmately e^Bal 
returns of nectar or pollen for tbe same eiq>enditu£e of maegy. In this way the i^paxser 
planted squares would have a correspondingly sparser popidation of poUinatorB and the 
relative decrease of contamination with increase in distance would rmnain constant 
irrespective of density of planting. 

Those results were corroborated by an earlier ezpmiment with turnip. Here tiie mror 
variance was higher and the results therefore were less reliable, but there was again no 
evidence of any effect of density of planting on spread of contamination. 

SUUKABT 

1. There are two types of contamination of seed crops, mechanical admixture of seed 
and cross-pollination. The latter is the more difficult to erafficate. 

There are four main variables affecting cross-pollination between varieties: (i) the 
breeding system of the species; (ii) isolation distance; (iii) varietal mass; (iv) pollinating 
agent. Of these (iii) and (iv) have been most neglected. 

There is little work available entailing a systematic study of these four factors. There is, 
therefore, a need for such a study of the independent effects of these factors and their 
interactions. 

2. Using two insect-pollinated self-compatible species, radish and turnip, and suitable 
amounts of plants of the contaminating and contaminated varieties, the effect of distance 
on isolation is similar over a range of from 0 to 160 ft. At first there is a rapid reduction in 
contamination with increasing distance, but there is a progressive reduction in the 
decreases in contamination produced by repeated increases in isolation distance. In the 
experiment most conducive to contamination this fell from 60 % at 20 ft. to 13 % at 80 ft., 
but at 140ft. it was still 6 %. In this same experiment, involving greater isolation distances 
than the others, on increasing the isolation distance from 160 to 580 ft. there was no 
evidence of a further decrease in contamination, which remained in the neighbourhood 
of 1 %. As there are a priori reasons for expecting some decrease it must be presumed to 
be too slight for detection. 

3. The mass of a variety (here altered by varjring the number of rows from 1 to 12), and 
the spatial arrangement of the plants, are as important in their effects on contamination 
as isolation distance. Mass is also similar to isolation distance in its mode of action, in that 
constant increases in the number of plants of a variety growing together produce progres¬ 
sively smaller decreases in its contamination. 

4. When pollinating insects are free to distribute themselves over a crop they do so in 
such a way that density of planting has no effect on the rate of decrease of contamination 
with increasing isolation distance. 

This work has been carried out under the auspices, and with the financial assistance of 
the Ajgrioultural Besearoh Council. The author also wishes to express his gratitude to 
Dr K. Mather for his advice, particularly in regard to the statistical treatment of the work,^ 
and to Miss J. Bentley for her technical assistance. 
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THE THEORY OF A CUm 

By J. B. S. HALDANE, F.RA 

Hie inteasitf of natural selection, that is to saj the relative fitness of several genot 7 |ies 
or phenotypes of the same species, can be estimated in several ways. Direct estimation is 
only possible in men, where, for example, 100 haemophilics or aohondrO{fiasie3 can be 
followed from birth, and their progeny compared with that of 100 normals. Similar 
observations in plants and animals are only possible under artifidal conditions. Several 
indirect methods are possible. Some are dynamical. For example, the rate of spread 
of melanic mutants in industrial districts is roughly known, and a little is known as to 
the disappearance of mutants released in nature. 

Others are statical. Thus on the basis of population counts Fisher (1939) showed that 
heterozygous dominants of Paratetbix are fitter than the recessive type, homozygotes 
less so. This gives rise to balanced polymorphism. In some polymorphic species the 
' frequency of the tjrpes is a function of the geographical situation of the populations 
"tudied. And it is sometimes found that the frequency of one type increases fairly steadily 
in a certain direction. Thus the Arctic skua, Stercoraritu parasUicus, exists in two sharply 
distinguished types, a pale and a dark, probably genetically determined. The frequency 
of the pale type increases from about 25 to 75% as the North Pole is approached 
(Southern, 1943). Huxley (1939,1942) has called a gradient of this kind a cline, and cites 
numerous examples. It wUI be shown that in certain cases a cline can give quamtitative 
information regarding the intensity of natural selection. 

A cline may be due to migration from the centre of origin of a gene. The cline in the 
frequency of the B agglutinogen in our own species with a maximum in central Asia 
appears to be of this type. Here there is no evidence that B makes for greater fitness in 
central Asia than in Europe or China, and the situation is probably unstable. This human 
cline may well disappear in a few thousand years as a result of interbreeding, and will 
almost ■certainly become less intense. On the other hand, the cline of increasing human 
skin colour towards the tropics may well have a selective value, and is therefore more 
likely to persist. 

But a cline may also be due to the fact that one type is favoured by selection in one 
part of the habitat, the other in another part. Random migration serves to keep the 
population mixed, either throughout its area or iu borc^ey, mnq, .A.,*'*' - wi*t>e U'-s' 
analysed by Sumner (1929o, b, 1932) and Blair (1944). The deer-mouse, Perompsmt 
poiionottts, inhabits Florida and Alabama. On the sandy beaches of the Oulf of Mexico 
it is represented by the lighter coloured subspecies leuoocephalus and aUnfrom, which are 
less visible than the type against a background of white sand, and more so against 
ordinary soils. This is believed to give them an advantage in their special habitats, and 
a disadvantage elsewhere. The difference is partly, but not wholly, due to a dominant 
gene, Wc, causing white cheeks in the coastal subspecies. The subspecies intergrade with 
the type over a abou£ 40 miles wide stretching inland from the beaches. There is 
reason to think that the situation is fairly stable, the gene Wc being advantageous on the 
beaches and harmful far inland, and similarly for the other genes present in the coastal 
Jonm. of Qonotics 48 18 
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0 tibs|)eeies. Such a dtuatioa oould be due to one-way migration &om a crowded to 
a lass crowded area. Since mice of the subspecies poUmMus poUavMus seem to be rare on 
the beaches, this would imply that the beaches are overcrowded, or at least that mice 
leave them and do not enter them. However, as there is no published evidence to this 
effect we shall assume that migration is at random, that is to say, that a mouse is as 
likely to move towards the beaches as inland, regardless of its colour. 

We can analyse such a case mathematically if we make the following assumptions: 

(1) A species lives in an area which is supposed to be plane and infinite. Actually it 
must be so large that regions exist where there is no appreciable polymorphism. 

(2) The density is equal through this area. 

(3) An autosomal dominant A and its allelomorph a cause polymorphism. 

(4) The plane is sharply divided by a straight boundary into two halves, x is the 
distance of any point from the boundary. In the half plane where x is positive, aa zygotes 
have a fitness 14- times that of AA and Aa. In the other half plane their fitness is 
1 — jfe. K and h are small and positive. 

(6) The animals have an annual generation and one only. 

(6) They migrate at random. A group of mice born at distance x breed at distances 
x4-<, where t is symmetrically distributed about zero with unit standard deviation. That 
is to say, we take aa our unit of distance the root of the mean square of the distances 
travelled by an animal between birth and breeding in the direction normal to the boun 7,. 
The distribution need not be normal provided it is symmetrical and has finite momefibs. 

(7) Selection occurs at the place of breeding, not of birth. This assumption simplifies 
the argument but does not affect the result appreciably. 

(8) Mating is at random between the different types. 

(9) The population is in equilibrium. The frequency of the gene a in adults at a distance 
x from the boundary is y, the frequency of the recessive phenotype aa being therefore 


It is to be noted that many of these assumptions can be relaxed by making suitable 
allowances. Thus a barrier which is difficult to pass would be the equivalent of an in¬ 
creased distance. 

When y OT z are plotted against x we must get a curve of the type shown in Fig. 1, 
y 0 as a: ->— 00 , and y -> 1 as x -> oo. When x=0, i.e. on the boundary, y has a definite 
value b which is later determined. Also dyjdx is continuous at the boundary, since any 
discontinuity would be smoothed out by migration. But d^jdx^ changes sign abruptly 
at the l^oundary, when x = 0. 

First let us calculate the effect of migration. Since migration does not depend on geno¬ 
type, we can consider the genes, not the zygotes, as migrating. Let/(() be the frequency 
distribution function of t, symmetrical about zero. At the point x-h^ the gene frequency is 

As a result of 1 year’s migration the frequency at x changes from y to 
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Pro\/ided K and k are sufficiently small and the distribution is not too leptokurMc, we 
can neglect terms after the second, and we have already assumed o*=l, so we have the 
familiar diffusion expression 


Y^y+ 


2 (fe®' 


As a result of selection the ratios of the genotypes are altered, when a;>0, from 

(1 -y)® AA : 2y (1 -y) Aa : y®aa 


to 


(1 -y)® AA : 2y (1 -y) Aa : (1+A) y®aa. 



Fig. 1. Absoifisa: distance from boundary, the unit being the root mean square of the distance migrated per 
generation. Ordinates: upper curve, frequency of recessive genes; lower curve, frequency of recessive 
zygotes. To the right of the boundary the fitness of aa is 1*01 that of AA or Aa, to the left it is 0*09 that 
of AA or Aa. 


Thus the frequency of a is altered from y to y+Ay*/l+jffy*, or if^K *" — ”, 
y+Zy® (1 — y) approximately. But selection and migration are m equilibrium. Hence 


da:* 


= -2Ay®(l-y) (x>0), 


dhj 

and similarly ~y) <0)- 

To solve this pair of differential equations, put p==dy/dx. Then, for a;>0. 


( 1 ) 


P 


dp 

dy 


-2i:y®(l-y), 
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so 


(pAp» (1 -y) Ay 


^C-2K\ 

Smce when «-> oo, y -+ 1 and 0, C^\K, whence 


Similforly, when x < 0, 
When X 


=ilir{I-y)*(l+2y4-3y*). 


00 , y -*• 0 and p -► 0, so C'=0, and 


Now when x=0, y=6, and dy/dx has the same value for both branches of the curve. 
Hence 

JN (1 - 46»+36‘) = ik{il^- 3M), 

or’ 3b*-ib’>+~-j=0. (2) 

K'hk 

This equation, giving the value of y on the boundary, has one and only one root between 
0 and 1. It is readily solved by iterating 

-[(-I) (-:-)]■*■ 

Values of b in terms of K/k are given in Table 1. 

Table 1 

K/k 0 0 0037 0 0279 0*0913 0*2183 0*4645 0'9055 1 1*5753 2*821 4*531 8*259 18*49 oo 
b 0 0*1 0*2 0*3 0*4 0*5 0*6 0*6143 0*7 0*76 0*8 0*^5 0*9 1 

It will be seen that even when selection is much more intense in one area than another, 
an appreciable number of genes wiH diffuse into the area of intense selection against 
them. The value of dyjdx at the boundary is 
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When x>0, 
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so 


or if 
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We may now suppoiw that is the mean square of random migration distance, so 
that the root mean square in the x direction is m/^2. We then have ^ 


m 


and 


or 


2 

m 




bm^ 




(3) 


where 6 is given by equation (2), and being the frequency of recessives. 

Fig. 1 shows the frequencies y of the recessive gene, and z that of recessive zygotes, 
when The interquartile range of y is about when both 

quartiles are in the positive region, and 1*21 mj^h when both are in the negative region. 
Otherwise the value is intermediate. The interquartile range of i.e. the range "of x 
where y varies between \ and -^^3/2, is 0*811 w/-^jSC, when both values of x are positive, 
0*690m/^k when both values are negative, and intermediate when one falls on each side 
of the boundary. 

For Peromyscus bairdii, Blair’s (1940) data suggest that m is about half a mile, though 
this may be incorrect by a factor of at least 2. I have taken the same value for P. polio- 
notm, though this may well be incorrect. Sumner’s data show that as one goes inland 
the different characters of P. poUonotm albifrons disappear at different rates. The greater 
length of foot and tail, of which the former at least may be an adaptation to the softness 
of the sand, have disappeared at a station 20 miles inland from the coast (Crystal Lake), 
and the foot length is even rather below the continental values. On the other hand, there 
has been little change in the pigmentation, whichever of several measures of it is con¬ 
sidered. This changes rather abruptly about 40 miles inland. The zone of maximum change 
corresponds to the boundary between ‘deep, loose, salmon-coloured sand, very similar to 
beach or dune sand’ on a Pliocene formation, and ‘red or brown loams’ derived from 
older limestones. The boundary passes through Round Lake. Several measures of pig¬ 
mentation were made, notably the coloured area, the pigmentation of the basal zone of the 
ventral hairs, the length of the tail stripe, and the amount of red in the dorsal hair. The 
first of these probably gives the best indication of the gene Wc. It would seem that 
about 40% of the change in it occurs in about 10 miles between Round Lake and Chipley, 
in north-eastern Florida. We may take the interquartile range as being about 12 miles. 
If so, we have d«12, and sinoe d^O-lmj^k or 0*lmJ^Kf approximately, we have 
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k or 0*001 approjtiaaately, Tiiat is to say, a selective advantage of about 

0*1 % on each side of the bdundary would be sufficient to account for the observed cline. 
Since the mean coloured area on the boundary is 46% of the distance from that of 
albifrom to that of poUonotus, i.e. b equals about 0*73, it would seem that K and k are not 
very different in magnitude. Probably the selective advantage, of Wc on the brilliant 
white sand of the beaches would be much greater. 

Sumner (19296) suggested that the beaches were not only the centre of origin of 
P. polionotus aUnfrons, but a centre of distribution from which it ‘ pressed inland, displacing 
and absorbing the darker form, polionotus^ until its advance was halted by the centrifugal 
pressure of the latter’. If so we might expect that all the distinguishing characters of the 
subspecies would vary together with the distance from the coast. This is not the case. 
For example, the mean amount of red in the coat has reached 70% of its inland value at 
Bound Lake. If the characters are due to different genes subject to different intensities 
of selection, we should expect to find the situation actually observed. Sumner (19296) 
pointed out that ‘selective elimination, on the basis of concealing coloration, is far from 
intense among these animals’. He added: ‘The discrimination on the part of their 
enemies would have to be well-nigh absolute in order to maintain a condition such as 
we actually find here.’ If the calculation made above is even roughly correct this is not 
so. Even if K and k were of the order of 1 %, selection could only be detected with 
certainty by observations on tens of thousands of animals. It might well be found that 
a particular predator killed say 10% more of light than dark mice on a dark ground, but 
it woidd then have to be shown that this predator accounted for 10% of all deaths before 
an intensity of selection of 1 % was established, and the possibility of a counterbalancing 
advantage of light colour would have to be considered. 

It must be remarked that other explanations of the observed facts^ are possible. Thus 
it may be that from time to time overcrowding on the beaches causes a wave of migration, 
and that the populations observed by Sumner are merely the remains of the last wave. 
If so the frequencies in a given place should vary greatly from year to year. 


Theory op a cline in the absence op interbreeding 

Consider two species which do not interbreed, but migrate at random at the same rate. 
Let y be the frequency of species A at distance x from the boundary, and let the relative 
fitness of .4 be 1 -fZ in the positive area, 1 — A in the negative area. Then in the positive 
area selection would increase y to [(l^k)y]l[l+ky] or y-f % (l-y) + 0 (A:^). Thus 
equations (1) are replaced by 

dhj 

j^^=-2Ky{\-y) (x>0), 
g=2%(l-i/) (x<0). 

(x>0), 


Hence 
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Heaoe the boundary value of se is giv^m by 





(6) 

and equations (3) are replaced by 





(6) 


(x < 0). 


Hence the interquartile ranges of y in the positive and negative regions are 
and 0*441 respectively. It is noteworthy that these are only slightly less than the 
ranges found with interbreeding and dominance. In all four cases, if m is the root mean 
square range per generation, and d the interquartile distance, the coefiSicient of selection 
ranges between 0*667m®/d^ and 0*196m7d^. This is a rather small range in practice. 

Discussion 

The example given is at best approximate, and may be wholly fallacious. The method 
would, however, be reliable if adequate data were available, and it is hoped that the 
possibility of using them may stimulate their ooUection. An ideal set of data would include 
the following: 

(1) Data on the frequency different phenotypes over the area covered by the cline, 
especially near any conspicuous boundary. 

(2) Data on the genetics of the character concerned. It is however to be noted that if 
a clear-cut difference is due to a single gene substitution, it makes very little difference 
whether this gene is dominant or recessive, since for a given intensity of selection the 
interquartile range is only 37 % longer in the region where recessives are favoured than in 
that where dominants are favoured. 

(3) Evidence that mating is at random, or an estimate of the homogamy. This again is 
unimportant, since complete homogamy will only slightly increase the intensity of the 
cline, bringing it to the level characteristic for two different species. 

(4) Data on migration, designed to give the mean square distance migrated per 
generation, and evidence that migration is random in direction, and independent of 
phenotype. 

(5) Data over a number of years, to test whether the frequencies and migration rates 
are fairly stable. 

The intensity of selection in the region including the quartiles, i.e. where the frequencies 
of one phenotype are 25 and 76%, is then about where d is the interquartile 

distance. 

I have only made the calculation for a sharp boundary. In many cases there is no 
sharp boimdary. Conditions change quite gradually, and the appropriate equation is 
something like 

which does not appear to be simply soluble. However, a comparison of the interqUii^e 
and migration ranges should give the order of magnitude of the selection needed tb Iceep 
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particularly on tbe difficult subject of random migration, which may be expected to rixf 
vmf greatly in different years* 

It should nevertheless be possible, without very extensive work, to say whether a given 
cline suggests selective intensities of the order of 10 or 0*01 %. 

It is perhaps worth commenting on the low values of K and k which are found. They 
imply that in a mixed population it would take about 16,000 generations to change the 
percentage of white-cheeked mice from 1 to 99% or conversely. Hence it is probable that 
the light varieties were formed under the action of much more intense selection on the 
beaches. 


SUMMABY 

Where one phenotype is favoured in one area and another phenotype in a neighbouring 
area, the character in question may be expected to show a cline in the neighbourhood of 
the boundary. On certain assumptions the relation between the intensity of selection, 
the mean distance migrated per generation, and the slope of the cline can be calculated. 
The relation is used for a provisional calculation of intensities of selection in a population 
of Peromyscus polionotus. These have the very low value of about 0*1%. 
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GENBTICAI. AND CYTOLOGICAL STUDIES OF MUSA 

IX. THE OEIGIN OF AN EDIBLE DIPLOID AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
INTEKSPECIFIC HYBRIDIZATION IN THE BANANA COMPLEX 

By K. S. DODDS and N. W. SIMMONDS 

With an addbnddx on the Noubnolatoeb oy Edibue Bananas 
By E. E. chessman. Department of Botany, Imperial OoUege of 
Tropical AgricuUwe, Trinidad, B.WJ. 

(With Phtte 11 and Ten Text-Figures) 

1. iNTBODUCnON 

The cytology of five established edible diploid bananas was described by Dodds (1943). 
One of them appeared to be.of hybrid origin and the suggestion was made that a similar 
plant might be synthesized by crossing Musa Balbisiana with an edible type of M. acumi¬ 
nata. This cross has now been made and a plant has been raised which closely resembles 
phenotypicaUy the edible diploid in question. It is the purpose of the present paper to 
establish the resemblance and consider the significance of interspecific hybridization and 
polyploidy in the evolution of the banana complex. 

The parents used were M. Balbisiana GoUa: clone Ceylon (I.R. 100), and the edible 
diploid I.R. 143 (type 32 in the I.C.T.A. collection of edible types). The latter, apart from 
its edible fruits, very closely resembles certain strains of M. acuminata Colls, of which 
species it is to be regarded as a parthenocarpic form (Dodds, 1943; Dodds A Simmonds, 
1948). It was received from Malaya where it is known as Pisang Lilan. The experimental 
hybrid, S.H. 62(1), is one member of a family of five plants, the cytology of which has 
previously been described (Dodds & Simmonds, 1946). The established edible diploid with 
which S.H. 62(1) is compared was obtained from the Trinidad Department of Agriculture 
in 1922. It was one of the survivors of a collection of edible bananas sent out from Kew to 
Dominica between 1898 and 1962 and passed on from Dominica to Trinidad under the 
label ‘Guindy’. The clone has not, however, been identified with the well-known variety 
of that name in Madras (Watt, 1891, p. 293) and consequently is tmnamed in the collection 
of Musa material at this Institution. It is designated type 20. 

In the descriptions which follow, the various plant characters are treated in four groups, 
namely, vegetative parts, male buds, male flowers and fruits. Under each of these heads 
are given descriptions of I.R. 100 and I.R. 143, followed by notes on S.H. 62(1) with 
reference to its parents, and type 20 is commented upon with reference to the experimentisl 
hybrid. Thus some repetitive description is avoided and attention is focused on points of 
comparative interest. 

2. The phenotypes 
V^etative parts 

I.R. 100. Plant massive, free-suckering; bunches borne at 16-20 ft. (6-6 m.); leaves 
dark green above, ^ghtly glaucous beneath; petioles enclosing the emerging leaf. 

I.R. 143. Plant small, little-suckering; bunches borne at 6-8 ft. (1-6-2 m.); leaves 
light green above, glaucous below; petioles, sheaths and midrib flushed with red, glaucous; 
petioles open, not enclosing the emerging leaf. 
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62(1), As LB. 100 blit with a dight trace of red in the pseudostem and petioles, 
especially ip young suckers. 

Type 20. Less vigorous than S.H. 62(1); otherwise similar but with a slightly greater 
tinge of red in the pseudostem and petioles, 

Mak buds 

I.R. 100. Mak bud (Tezt-fig. 2; PI. 11, fig. 6), large, ovoid; rachis broad, with broad but 
low bract bases; bracts persistent, at length deciduous, broad, subacute, with a yellowish 
tip, crimson within, purple-glaucous without, tips strongly imbricate, never reflexed and 
rolled after lifting. 

I.R. 143. Male bud (Text-fig. 1; PI. 11, fig. 6), with broad shoulders, acute or acuminate; 
rachis narrow, with prominent, ridged bract bases; bracts deciduous, falling with or just 
after the flowers, small, relatively narrow, acute, lacking or with very slight differentiation 
at the tip, brownish crimson within, purple-glaucous without, reflexed and rolled after 
lifting, tips not at all imbricate. 

S.H. 62(1). Mak bud (Text-fig. 3; PL 11, fig. 7), large, intermediate in shape; rachis as 
in I.R. 143; bracts large, deciduous, intermediate in shape, lacking any differentiation at 
the tip, reflexed and rolled after lifting (Text-fig. 4), tips markedly imbricate. 

Type 20. Mak bud (Text-fig. 6; PI, II, fig. 7), similar to S.H. 62(1) but rather smaller 
and narrower and less ^shouldered’; rachis similar; bracts smaller, similar in shape but 
with a small yellowish tip, deciduous, not or at most very slightly reflexed and rolled after 
lifting, tips markedly imbricate. 


Mak jiotoers 

I.R. 100. Perianth red-purple veined with orange-yellow teeth; free tepal large, with 
a very faint reddish flush, lacking point; stamens longer than the style and perianth; styk 
robust, colourless with large stigma; abortive ovary slightly tapered with a red flush near 
base. 

I.R. 143. Perianth white with yellow teeth; free tepal small, colourless with short 
point; stamens longer than the style and perianth; styk slender, violet below, orange 
above, with small orange stigma; abortive ovary markedly tapered. 

S.H. 62(1). Perianth red-purple veined with orange-yellow teeth; free tepal with red 
flush and well-developed yellowish orange point; stamens about same length as style, 
shorter than the perianth; styk robust, pale violet below, orange above, stigma inter¬ 
mediate in size; abortive ovary intermediate in shape, flushed with red. 

Type 20. Perianih paler in colour, tips yellow with no trace of orange tepal slightly 
more red; stamens longer than the style but little longer than the perianth; styk similar 
though less robust; abortive ovary similar. 

Floral dimensions are summarized in Table 1 and in Text-fig. 10. 


Table 1. Summary ofkngths (mm.) of floral pa/rts 


Organ 

I.R. 100 

I.B. 143 

S.H. 62(1) 

Type 20 

Perianth 

43 

33 

60 

46 

Stamens 

60 

3S 

47 

48 

Anthers 

24 

10 

22 

18 

Style 

40 

33 

46 

43 

Free tepal 

23 

16 

22 

22 

Abortiye ovary 

16 

9 

20 

16 




Text-figs. 1-6. Male btids and bracts ( xO'4). Text-fig. 1. I.R. 14S. Teit-%. 2. I.i^lOO. Text^. 3. S.H. 
62(1). Text-fig. 4. Side view of re-rolled braojt of S.H. 62(1) just before Ming. Text-fig. 6. TyP® 20. 


GmetiecA and e^fioiogtical i^udies cf Muh» 
Bunch andJruU 


I.B. 100. Bunch large, vertically peadulous, 5-9 hands, up to 18 or 20 fingers per hand, 
maturing in 4 months or more; ovaries glaucous, triloeuW, with 330-60 ovules, four- 
rowed in each loculus; secondary septa appear early in &uit development; mature fruit 



mm. 



Text-fig«. 6^10. Fruits and floral dimensions (fruits x 0*4, sections of fruits x 0*S). Text-flg. 6, I»R, 143. Teact- 
fig, 7. I.R. 100- Teact-fig. 8. S.H* 62(1). Text-fig. 9. Type 20. Text-fig. 40. Graphical summaiy df flor^ 
dimensions—^lengths (in mxn.) of perianth, P; stamens, A (anthers and filament are distinguished by a break 
in the line); style, S; free tepal, T; and abortive ovary, 0. 
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folly seeded, gl&noQOS'greeiiy dnslted fed »t tiie base, diort, bnMd, aogkid and p^ioellate 
(Text-fig. 7; PI. 11, %. 1). 

I.B. 143. Bmck small, horizontal, 2-^ hands, up to 10 oar 12 fulgefB per hand, maturing 
in about 3 months; ovaries not glaocous, trilooular, with about 120-40 ovxdw, two-rowed 
in eadb locnlus; secondary septa absent; fruit folly parthenocarpio, relatively long and 
narrow, hardly angled, subsessile (Text-fig. 6; PL 11, fig. 2). 

S.H. 62(1). Bunch large, nearly vertically pendulous, 5-9 hands, up to 16 or 18 fingers 
per hand, maturing in 3-4 months; ovaries sUghtly glaucous, trilocular, with 200-60 ovules, 
irregularly four-rowed in each loculus; secondary septa absent; fruit fully parthenocarpic 
but with a relatively large amount of gelatinous material in the loculus, intermediate in 
shape, hardly angled, pedicelUte, with red flush near base (Text-fig. 8; PI. 11, figs. 3, 4). 

Type 20. Bunch similar, maturing in 3-4 months; ovaries trilocular, with about 
280 ovules, irregularly four-rowed in each loculus; fruU similar but slightly glaucDUS, 
with a very thin skin and of superior flavour (Text-fig. 9; PI. 11, fig. 6). 

3. S.H. 62(1) IS RELATION TO THE ORIGIN OF TYPE 20 

From the preceding descriptions it will be seen that S.H. 62(1) is similar to I.R. 100 in 
vegetative vigour and in the size of its various parts. Buds, bracts and fouit are inter¬ 
mediate between those of the parents in shape. Several characters show dominance; for 
example, the hybrid is parthenocarpic and has the prominent bract bases and the habit 
of re-rolling and dropping the bracts found in the male parent. It has the heavy bunch 
and pedicellate fruits of I.R. 100 and shows, although rather irregularly, its four-rowed 
ovular arrangement. Ovular number and arrangement seem to be an important difference 
between M. acuminata and M. BaUnsiana, the four-rowed arrangement being associated 
with the production of secondary septa early in fruit development. 

With regard to male flowers, one ‘ new ’ character seems to have appeared in the hybrid, 
namely the long perianth of which the length is greater even than that in I.R. 100. The 
proportions of the various parts of the flower are quite altered for the perianth is longer 
than the style and stamens, of which the lengths are closer than in either parent (Table 1, 
Text-fig. 10). 

Fresh flowers of I.R. 143, S.H. 62(1) and type 20 preserved in alcohol rapidly became 
discoloured and after a few hours had become dark brown. By contrast, flowers of I.R. 100 
showed no such behaviour, being only slightly discoloured after many weeks. Whatever 
the nature of the reaction, it is clear the discoloration is dominant in the hybrid and that 
type 20 resembles it in this respect. 

The comparison between S.H. 62(1) and type 20 shows that they differ in no important 
respect. The latter is rather less vigorous, the male bud is slightly less ^ shouldered ’, and 
the imbrication of its bracts somewhat greater; the bunches of the two types are very 
similar, but the fruits of type 20 have thinner skins and a slightly superior flavour. There 
are also differences in various minor flower characters as previously described. However, 
the natural variability of both the parental species is quite sufficient to account for all 
these differences. 

Before concluding that the production of S.H. 62 (1) satisfactorily represents a synthesis 
of type 20, some consideration must be given to their cytological behaviour. Dodds (1943) 
has shown that metaphas«3 of type 20 have from 3 to 10 bivalents with a mean of 6*7, 
while Dodds & Simmonds (1946) found an average of 10*0 bivalents per nucleus in 
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S.H. 62(1). The experimental hybrid was shown to be heteroaygous for an interchange 
which gave occasionsl multiple associations at metaphase; and it may confidently be 
stated that were it not for this, the frequency of bivalents at metaphase would have been 
higher still—that is, somewhat over 10 bivalents per nucleus. This inference is supported 
by the fact that a closely comparable hybrid between M. Batbmana and M. acuminata 
(S.H. 6; I.R. lOOxI.R. 53; Dodds & Simmonds, 1946) was not apparently heterozygous 
for interchange and had a mean of 10*2 bivalents per nucleus. Thus type 20 may be 
regarded as having about 3'6 bivalents per nucleus fewer than S.H. 62(1), when due 
allowance is made for interchange hybridity. This difference is thought to have resulted 
from the accumulation of structural hybridity in the chromosomes of type 20 during the 
course of its clonal existence (cf. Dodds & Simmonds, 1948). It seems likely that such a 
reduction in frequency of bivalents would readily occur in an interspecific hybrid in which 
initial differences between the component genomes were relatively great. Metaphase 
association may be supposed to result from chiasmata approaching in number the 
necessary minimum and, in consequence, it would be particularly susceptible to any 
additional structural hybridity which might accumulate. 

Thus, though the cytological data provide no direct support for the hypothesis that the 
origin of type 20 is si m ilar to that of S.H. 62(1), they are not incompatible with it. The 
conclusion seems justifiable that type 20 is the parthenocarpic product of interspecific 
hybridization between M. BalMsiana and M. acuminata. However, the species from which 
parthenocarpy derived cannot be named; all other edible diploids in the collection at this 
Institution are referred to M. acuminata, but more extensive collection might reveal the 
existence of edible diploid strains of M. BaUnsiana. 

Four siblings of S.H. 62(1) are similar to it phenotypically except in certain fruit 
characters; plant (2) is parthenocarpic with late development of edible pulp, while plants 
(3), (4) and (5) are non-parthenocarpic (‘persistent’; Dodds & Simmonds, 1946, 1948). 
This segregation is characteristic of hybrid families of I.R. 143 and has been shown to 
depend upon the segregation of a dominant gene for parthenocarpy for which I.R. 143 is 
heterozygous {Pp) (Dodds & Simmonds, 1948). Furthermore, all four siblings showed 
varying degrees of restitution, but this was not detected in the male meiosis of S.H. 62(1) 
(Dodds & Simmonds, 1946). 




4. Interspecific hybridization and the origin op edible triploids 

I Cultivated bananas (including ‘plantains’, see Addendum) from the Indo-Malayan region 
are, as a group, variable; but the phenotypic characters of none known to the authors 
suggest an origin from species other than M. Balbisiana and M. acuminata. The majority 
are triploid clones that may be assumed to have been vegetatively propagated since their 
origin, and hence to have preserved intact their original phenotypic characters. Somatic 
mutations are known (Cheesman, 1933; Larter, 1938; Cheesman & Dodds, 1942) but they 
affect only colour, habit,«tc. and there is no reason to suppose that they seriously influence 
the floral characters diagnostic of the ancestral species. In short, obligatory vegetative 
propagation has ensured the preservation of relatively unchanged phenotypes. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to examine and, if possible, explain, first, the bispecific 
ancestry of the group and, secondly, the frequent origin of triploidy. 

M. BaBisiana appears to be the most widely distributed species of Musa, occurring 
from Oeylon, through India and Burma, and southwards through the Malay Archipelago 
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m far as New Guinea* M, mminaia has been recorded ^om Burma, l^adaud, ludo^ 
China, the Malay Feninsula, Java and other islands of the Bast Indies, and, if further 
work confirms the vie^ of Prol E. E. Cheesman (unpublished) that M. Bmkm V.vM. is 
conspeoiflc, its range extends to Queensland. These two species are therefore sympatric 
(Mayx, 1942) over a part of their respective ranges and natural crossing between them is 
a potentiality. The ‘synthesis’ of type 20 is evidence that such crossing has been an 
actuality. 

Now while the phenotypes of certain triploids in the collection of Mma material at this 
Institution suggests that two species (M, Balbisiana and M. acuminata) are concerned in 
their ancestry, e.g. Mysore (type 6, J.R. 62), Silk Fig (type 17, I.R. 66), Pome (type 15, 
I.R. 64), etc., the phenotypes of others suggest in their cases only a single species. For 
example, Bluggoe (type 11, I.R. 12), Awak Legor (type 12, I.R. 90), King (type 13, 
I.R. 43) and Celat (type 14, I.R. 21) approximate to M. BaUndana while Gros Michel 
(tjpe ], I.R. 31) and Rajah (type 18, I.R. 63) appear to derive from M, acuminoM, 
Triploidy, therefore, has had various as well as frequent origins. 

Dodds & Simmonds (1946) have described how, in certain interspecific crosses, diploid 
and tetraploid spores were formed as a result of a peculiar form of restitution arising from 
the partial or complete suppression of meiosis. The relative frequencies of production of 
haploid, diploid and tetraploid spores varied greatly between different crosses and between 
siblings within the same cross. All these hybrids were male sterile, but some yielded an 
abundance of polyploid seedlings {Sx and 5x) on backcrossing with haploid pollen, thus 
showing that the polyploid spores were functional in the female. Moreover, it has 
recently been shown that the ratio of triploid to pentaploid seedlings varies between 
bunches of the same ffiant (8.H, 51(1)) pollinated at different times (Simmonds, 1948). 
Hence there is a variable incidence of meiotic breakdown, associated with hybridity, and 
dependent in degree and amount upon specific genotypic as well as environmental 
conditions (cf. Dodds & Simmonds, 1948). 

The breakdown is characteristic of interspecific hybrids, but evidence accumulates to 
show that it occurs as a rare abnormality in almost any material (cf. Dodds & Pittendrigh, 
1946, Table 7). And Dodds & Simmonds (1948) have described a single occurrence of this 
misbehaviour in the anthers of I.R. 143, a plant which may be regarded as a partheno- 
carpic strain of M, acuynincUa and which, as female parent, has given only two seedlings, 
both triploid (Dodds, 1943). It seems a reasonable inference, therefore, that the triploidy 
so prevalent among cultivated bananas is a result of the operation of this mechanism. 

Of the hybrids between M, BaWisiana and M. acuminata raised at this Institution, 
S.H. 15 (I.R. 124 X I.R. 100) and S.H. 62 have proved sterile to all experimental pollina¬ 
tions (Dodds & Pittendrigh, 1946; Dodds & Simmonds, 1946). Recently, however, two 
seedlings have been raised from seeds from chance out-pollination of S.H. 62(2); one was 
diploid but the other died before its chromosome number was determined. S.H. 21 
(I*R, 132 X I.R. 100) has produced only triploids (three) and SJI. 6 (I.R. 100 x I.R. 53) 
and S.H. 17 (I.R. 123 x I.R. 100) have produced only pentaploids (Dodds & Pittendrigh, 
1946; Table 7), It is demonstrated, therefore, that the of this cross produces a range of 
diploid and polyploid offspring according to genetic (and environmental) conditions. 

Hence the occurrence of polyploids of the aeuminata-Balbuiand parentage is readily 
understood. That only triploids are found in nature, and not pentaploids, is to be related 
to the observation that there is a vigour maximum at triploidy (-tetraploidy) in Mum 
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(Esmonds, 1^). FeotapHd seedHngs most occor, but i^e categorical statement inay 
be made that none would have sufficient vigour to survive. And these oonsideraiaons 
must apply to all polyploids whether of inter- or intra-specific origins. 

A mechanism for the production of tetraploids is also known. Under experimental 
conditions, ini^nsive pollination of triploids with haploid pollen yields—when any seed 
is produced—^a majority of tetraploids, a few triploids and a small minority of heptaploids 
and (approximate) diploids (Cheesman & Dodds, 1942). The tetraploids are hardly, if 
at aU, less vigorous tban triploids. Kevertheless, no established tetraploids are known 
as yet, though about 40 triploids from the Indo-Malayan region have been examined. 
Furthermore, chromosome counts have been made of 12 edible types from certain 
Pacific Islands; these constitute - taxonomically a rather distinct group &om. the 
Indo-Malayan edible types, but 11 were ixiploid (3a^=’33) and one was diploid (2x«s22) 
(unpublished). Thus it can be said that tetraploids are rare, if not non-existent. An 
explanation of this is needed, for tetraploids are, at least theoretically, a potential 
source of triploids by backcrossing with haploid pollen. 


5, SxmMABY 

1. Kienotypes of the following diploids (2a:=22) are described: I.R. 100 (Afuso 
BctUbmam: clone Ceylon), I.R. 143 (a parthenocarpic form of M. acuminata), 8.H. 62(1) 
(a parthenocarpic hybrid between I.R. 100 and I.R. 143), and type 20 (an established 
edible diploid); the last two named are phenotypically very similar. 

2. Phenotypic characters are thought to give reliable indications of origins, whence 
type 20 is inferred to have arisen from hybridization between M. acuminata and M. Bal- 


3. The significance of interspecific hybridity, meiotic breakdown and polyploidy in the 
banana complex is discussed in relation to the evolution of established edible triploids. ^ 
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ThiJim 11 

IVoitt and male buds; tlie soalea are divided in inolies^ 

Figs. 4, d. Type 20. ' 

Fig. 6. Male buds of X.E 142 (left) md I.B. 100 (right) 

Fig. 7. Male bude of type 20 (left) oad S.H. 02(1) (right). 

On thb Nombnclatuee of Edible Bananas 

BirE.^. CHEBSA^ ■Jtnv* . ^ 

This paper by Dodds & Simmonds has a special interest as a step toward the revision of ^ X 
the taxonomy and nomenclature ^ the edible bananas. 

As the authors have implied, all the edible bananas from the Indo-Malayan region in < 

the Imperial College Musa collection can be sorted by phenotype into three groups; 

(1) those that appear to derive from M. acuminata GoUa, (2) those that appear to derive 
from M. BaUnsiana Colla, (3) those that appear to have both species in their ancestry" 

We have recognized this division for some time, but before advancing it as a basis for 
classification wished for proof, first, that an edible banana variety could be bred from 
a cross between the two species mentioned, and secondly, that the variety would resemble 
some member or members of the third group sufficiently closely to support the hypothesis 
of their ancestry. With these proofs now in hand, it is time to discuss the correspondence 
between our three groups and the ‘species’ of current nomenclature. 

' Linnaeus, as is well known, used two specific names for edible bananas, paradisiaea and 
sapientum, and the subsequent application of the Linnaean epithets has varied widely 
with different authorities on Mum. In the most general usage at present, three ‘species’ 
are recognized: M. paradisiaea standing for ‘plantains’ (commonly understood as certain 
bananas of a starchy consistency, not palatable unless cooked), M. sapientum for all 
‘dessert bananas’ except one variety distinguished by dwarf habit, and M. Cavendishii 
Lamb, for the said dwarf variety, otherwise known as the Canary or Chinese banana. 

M. Cavendishii Lamb, can be very shortly dismissed. Dwarfness of habit by itself is 
clearly no ground for the recognition of a species, and it was shown several years ago 
(Cheesman, Wardlaw & Spencer, 1933) that the Cavendish banana can be connected, 
through a series of its own mutant forms, with a taU variety only distinguishable with 
difficulty from the well-known Gros Michel. Thus this name, though widely used in the 
literature, hw no botanical justification and must be rejected in favour of one of the 
Linnaean names. 

The distinction between plantains and dessert bananas as ‘species’ is likewise unsound 
botanically. The fruit quality depends on differences in the proportions of starch and 
sugars in the ripe fruit, and has undoubtedly a genetical basis, but differences of this kind 
are frequently varietal rather than specific, and in Mtim certainly do not run parallel 
with specific characters. We have, therefore, to inquire into the original significance of the 
two Linnaean names. 

M. paradimoa L. is the older, and dates back to the first edition of Species Phntarum 
(1753) where the type was described simply as ‘Musa with a nodding spadix’. In Systema 
Naturae, 10th ed. (1769), where Linnaeus widied to distinguish a second kind of banana 
Jooni. of GtamSlM 4B 20 
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which had come to his notice, imd which also had a nodding spadix, he noted persistence 
of the male flowers, thus: 

Musa with male flowers persistent. paradisiaca 

Mma with male flowers deciduous. mpiehJtum 

This by itself is no better as a specific distinction in Musa than the starchiness of the fruit, 
but the mention of the persistent male flowers {an unconGunon character) coupled with 
a reference in Species Plantarum to Musa CUffortiana (a particular plant described from 
living material by Linnaeus in 1736) enables us to fix the type of M. paradisiaca with 
some confidence. The name was originally applied to a variety of cooking banana with 
persistent bracts, which is perhaps the commonest type of ^plantain’, and the variety to 
which the name M, paradisiaca is still most commonly applied to-day. 

So far, everything is straightforward. M, paradisiaca is the oldest name in the genus 
and unquestionably valid when applied to the plantain with persistent bracts and male 
flowers. But there are other plantains which do not have persistent bracts and male 
flowers, yet do not differ from M* paradisiaca in any more important character; the name 
must be extended to cover those. Then we find dessert bananas which, on the sum of their 
characters, must be regarded as belonging to the same species, and so the name must be 
extended again to cover some varieties of dessert bananas. 

Now, the bananas (and plantains) covered by this extended use of the name M. para- 
disiaca L. are those which, in our opinion, are derived directly from the wild species 
M. acuminata Golla. They form the first of the classes enumerated above. According to 
a very strict interpretation of the rules of nomenclature, the epithet acuminata should not 
be used at all, but the older epithet paradisiaca should be employed for the wild as well as 
the cultivated forms. But there is precedent in treatments of some other genera containing 
crop plants for the use of one name for a group of cultivated varieties (cultigen) and another 
for the wild species from which they are supposed to be derived. The practice is very con¬ 
venient, and it helps very much to reduce confusion, since the connexion is only a supposition^ 
which, in Musa^ in the presence of parthenocarpy, polyploidy, sterility and accumulated 
mutations in the cultigen is going to be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to prove. 

It is submitted, therefore, that primarily as a matter of convenience, but also as a 
precaution against implications not entirely justified by the state of knowledge, the name 
M, pa/radisiaca L. should be restricted for the present to cultivated bananas (including 
plantains) considered conspecific with the Linnaean type. It will then include many, but 
not all, of the varieties commonly referred at present to M, sapientum L., and botanically 
it mil indicate a cultigen believed to be derived from M, acuminata. 

The type of M, sapientum L. is much more difficult to fix. In Systema Naturae (1759) 
where the name first appears, Linnaeus cites ‘Ehr. sel. t. 21, 22, 23 \ This is a reference to 
a volume of drawings painted by Ehret and published by Trew in 1750. The three plates 
represent one plant, and show respectively the habit, the female flowers and the ripe fruit. 
They are not easy to interpret, and do not strongly suggest any banana variety known to 
us; they show some, but not all, of the characters of M, Balbisiana, There is a clue to the 
identity of the depicted plant in a reference to Sloane’s Catalogues plantarum quae in 
Insula Jamaica sponte proveniunt of 1696. It was evidently a banana variety wlflch was 
in Jamaica at that date, and the number of varieties in the New World before 1700 was 
not very large. Among what seem to be the older introductions is type 17 of the I.C.T.A. 
collection, known in Trinidad as silk fig, which has been compared with a variety from 
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Moctras cdlad Ka^tali and judged identical. TMs i$ known in some coimttiee as t^e apple 
banam; it is widespread in the New World to-day, and it comes neiwer to Ehret^s tab. 23 
than any other West Indian variety. The identification is not entirely satisfactory, because 
tab. 23 shows fruits about 4 in. long by 3 in. in diameter, several of which are split. The 
fruit oJ the silk fig is not nearly so thick in proportion to its length; but for that matter, 
no West Indian banana at the present time has a fruit of the shape indicated, and unless 
th^ variety has been lost we must conclude that Ehret’s fruit drawing is bad. 

One thing certain about the plant depicted by Ehret is that it was not a form of 
M. paradisiaca as we have defined that cultigen. The name M. sapkntum therefore cannot 
properly be regarded as a synonym of M. paradisictca L., nor can it properly be used as 
the name of a subspecies. The combination M, paradisiaca subsp.^ sapientum used by 
K. Schumann and some other authorities is taxonomioally unsound. M. sapientum subsp. 
paradisiaca used by J. G. Baker and others is even worse, violating a rule of nomenclature 
as well as the findings of taxonomy. 

Another thing to be accepted about the original M, sapientum is that it had some of the 
characters of M. Balbisiana but lacked some others which we regard as diagnostic of that 
species. We should, therefore, almost certainly classify it in our third group of phenotypes 
if we had it in our collection to-day, and it would there be near to type 17 even if it proved 
distinct from that clone. Balancing all the probabilities, it seems more likely that Ehret 
drew his fruit a little out of proportion than that he selected an uncommon variety which 
has since disappeared, and identification of M. sapientum L/with our type 17, the apple 
banana or silk fig seems to be the most reasonable conclusion to be reached. 

Now, type 17 is very close in phenotype to type 20, the differences being mainly such 
as we should expect from the greater vigour of the former. Evidence about the origin 
of type 20 may therefore be taken as relevant to the origin of type 17 likewise. The signifi¬ 
cance, in this connexion, of the facts established by Dodds & Simmonds lies in the strong 
support they afford to the view that the original M, sapientum of Linnaeus was an inter¬ 
specific hybrid. 

We are now confronted with a nice problem in the wider application of the name. 
Strictly, there are objections to its application to anything except the one banana of 
doubtful identity depicted by Ehret, and those who prefer to use Latin binomials only 
when a tolerably precise meaning can be attached to them will dislike the combination 
altogether. On the other hand, if we reject it entirely we have two classes of banana 
varieties for which no established ‘cultigen’ names are available, these being the class 
supposedly derived directly from M. Balbisiana and that believed to have originated in 
a cross, or crosses, between that species and M, acuminata. The two classes have certain 
characters in common which serve to mark them off quite definitely from M. paradisiaca, 
and it seems desirable that they should be distinguished from that fairly well-marked 
cultigen, and from each other. Yet to introduce two entirely new names would probably 
cause more confusion than it wotild clear, apart from being open to other objections. 

As it seems impossible to combine accuracy, convenience and logical arrangement in the 
solution of this problem, and the first two considerations are the more important, I suggest 
that our three groups of banana varieties may be designated as follows: 

Group PutartiTe origin Ctaltigen name 

1 M, acuminakt Ck^a if. paradisiaca L, 

2 if. Batbismm OolSa if. BaBnsuma {s&sm lato) 

S Hybrkk of if, aeuminaSa x Balbisiana M, sapienium L. (sensu laio) 


20-2 



The illogical feature of thia arraugemeat k the eztemioii of M. Betlbmma to cover 
edible forme, coupled wil^ the refusal to extend M, paradimea to cover wild and fblly 
seeded forms. But it may serve its purpose unM further research suggests a betto. 

' A note may be added on the ccmfosion between M. Balbisiana and M. BopieHttm In 
older literature. The species which we call M. Bdlbitiana has been recognized by several 
authorities as a parent of some cultivated bananas, but failure on their part to realize the 
bispecihc ancestry of the group led*them to transfer back the name sapietUum from the 
cultivated to the wild form without enquiring further into the relationship. Roxburgh* 
in particular, dealing with the forms of Musa in India in his Flora Indim (1824) gave an 
excellent description of M. BaUnsi^m but called it * Musa mpierUum (the wild sort)’, and 
concluded that this was ‘the original wild Musa from which.. .all the cultivated varieties 
of both plantain and banana proceed ’. 

Sulpiz Kurz (1866) came nearer to the truth with these words: ‘The continent of India 
is usually designated as the native country of the cultivated kinds of plantains, a view that 
1 can entertain only partially. After long enquiries into this question on the Malayan 
islands I have come to the conclusion that the cultivated Plantains belong to several 
botanically different species and also, that the original species, from which most of the 
numerous varieties now in cultivation in the Archipelago descend, is a Malayan species.... 
Musa sapienium —a second kind of plantain remarkable for its numerous varieties, is 
a true continental species, occurring in the forests from Behar up to the Himalaya.’ 

If we read ‘M. Balbisiana’ for ‘M. sapimtum’ in this quotation, it appears that our 
present views on banana classification are very similar to those held by Kurz. The ranges, 
both of his Malayan species (M. acuminata) and of his ‘M. sapienium’, have been found 
to be wider than he knew, and the possibility of their crossing k perhaps new since his 
day; but he noticed the essential fact of bispecific origins which many missed. It is a 
pleasure to pay tribute to Kurz, whose field observations were strangely underestimated 
or neglected by later systematists working on Musa, but have been highly valuable in our 
more recent studies. 

The wild species that he and Roxburgh had in mind, however, does not agree suflSciently 
with the tjrpe of M. sapienium to b®ir the same name. This wild species, although described 
and figured by Rumphius in the Herbarium Amboinense (1750), was not given a name valid 
by modern rules until Colla (1820) named it M. Balbisiana. Colla’s name has likewise 
been neglected by later systematists, although it applies to the commonest and most 
widespread of all species of Bumusa. One probable reason is that it was not until a central- 
collection of living Musa species was formed that anybody was in a position to know that 
the species was widespread, or to realize its importance. Another is the obsession of so 
many authorities with the idea that any Musa related to a banana must be referred to 
M. sapienium. Acceptance of the fact that there can be no true ‘ wild form ’ of M. sapienium 
should go far in clearing up the nomenclature of the genus. 
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BESYKAPSIS AND OTHER ABNORMALITIES INDUCED 
BY HIGH TEMPERATURE* 

By W. K. PAO and H. W. U 

(With Twenty-three Text-figures) 

Desynapsis in meiotic division has been found in many plants such as Zea (Beadle, 1930), 
Triticum (Li, Pao & Id, 1946), Datwra (Bergner, Cartledge & Blakeslee, 1934), Pisum 
(Koller, 1939), etc. Genetically, this phenomenon is due to a recessive gene, but its in- 
trinsio mechanism is still unknown. 

In the course of the study of desynapsis of the common wheat, the writers found that 
increase of temperature might have some effect on the reduction of univalent frequency in 
some desynaptic plants (Li et al. 1945). This finding stimulated the writers to undertake 
a series of experiments on high-temperature treatment in order to test how normal plants 
would be affected. 


Matebial and methods 


Triticum rndgare Vill., diploid and tetraploid Secale cereale L., Hordeum vtdgare L., Vida 
cracca L. and Y. faba L. were used in the experiments. In the majority of cases only cut 
stalks were used. The cut stalks, with their lower part immersed in tap water, could 
maintain growth quite normally for at least 1 week under room conditions. For F. faba 
the whole plant transplanted in small plots was used. After treatment they were trans¬ 
planted back to the field. 

The temperature used in the experiments varied from 26 to 45° C. From lack of good 
equipment, the incubator was quite poor, so it was found impossible to maintain a stable 
temperature, the variation being ± 3° C. 

The duration of the treatment varied from | to 24 hr. A part of the material was fixed 
immediately after treatment in acetic-alcohol mixture (1:3) and others were fixed 
different intervals, the longest being 9 days. After 1 day the materials were transferred 
from fixative to 70% alcohol, the aceto-carmine smear method being used exclusively. 


Eesults 




TrUicum vulgare Vill. 

The experiments were carried out in March 1943 and 1944. The average temperature of *”• 
that month as recorded by a nearby meteorological station was quite constant for each 
year, usually between 13 and 14° d The maximum might reach 26*6° C. and minimum 
5-5° C. 

More than one variety was used in the treatment. The lines 1024,1026, 2008 and 2012 
are of varietal hybrid origin. 

No appareht effect of high temperature could be found at early prophase of the first 
meiotic division, and individual chromosome threads were clearly observed. Although no 
attempt was made to scrutinize the pairing condition of the chromonemata, yet from the 

* Jottmal aexies no. 14 of tlie Rice and Wheat Improvement Station of the Seeohnan Provintial Agiiooltnzid 
Improvement Institute, Clangtn, CUna. 



2^ Dea^mpm emd o^n&r e^mornuditiea indrn^d by high tem^atwre 

{>i«senoe of ehiasmata of the bivalents at diplotene it is legtthnately inferred that tbe 
pairing of homologous chromosomes at early prophase might have taken place. 

The immediate effect of high temperature (30-40° 0.) became apparent at diakinesis. 
The chromosomes were highly contracted and nearly all of the chiasmata were terminalined 



Fig. 1. Line no. 2012. 35^0. for 10 hours. Disldnesis showing the contraction of chromosomes and the 
terminatization of chiasmata. x 1700. 

Fig. 2. line no. 2008. 40^ 0. for 2 hours. Metaphase showing the random orientation of the bivalents, x 700. 
Fig. 3. line no. 1024. 32° C. for 24 hours, showing the haphazard aggregation of the chromosomes of a 
seriously affected cell, x 1700. 

Fig. 4. Line no. 1024. 32° C. for 24 hours. A cell with 42 univalents, x 1700. 

at this stage (Fig. 1). Moreover, in some cells few univalents could be found. The complete 
termmalization is probably due to the excessive contraction of the chromosomes, while in 
the normal cell of an untreated plant the terminalization of chiasmata was never complete 
until the beginning of anaphase. 

At metaphase it was found that no regular equatorial plate was formed. The bivalents 



wei^ Beatteied $Sl over the cell, m were the tmivaleats^ and no regular apHidle region eould 
be observed. Thejje ijras no definite orientation of the centromeres in relation to the poles, 
and the bivalents might take any angle in relation to the pole axis (Fig. 2). In the majority 
of cases, separation of homologous chromosomes of the bivalents did not take place at 
anaphase, but instead they had a tendency to move to the periphery of the cell and con¬ 
sequently aggregated into groups of various numbers. Thus more than two daughter 
nuclei might be formed after the first division. 

A few oeBfl seemed to be affected more seriously. Univalents intermingled with bivalents 
were scattered haphazardly all over the cell. Apparently the chromosomes were paralysed, 
for they had no tendency to move around as in the normal cells. The chromosomes in juxta¬ 
position to each other, however, tended to aggregate together to form mioronuclei later 
on (Fig. 3). Cells with 42 univalents were found (Fig. 4), but such cases were extremely rare. 

In the second division, the repulsion of the sister chromosomes of the dyads became 
obvious at late prophase. Invariably, each dyad took a cross form with the undivided 
centromere as its cross-centre (Fig. 5), but this is seldom the case in the untreated 
material. The centromeres, however, might divide at late prophase, and consequently the 
separation of the sister chromatids at this stage became complete, as a result of which 
42 monads would be included in each nucleus (Fig. 6). It was noted, however, that the 
division of the centromere might be only for some of the dyads but not for others. As 
a result, nuclei with a mixture of dyads and monads could be found. 

At the second metaphase a similar irregularity was found as in the first metaphase. The 
dyads did not congress regularly to form an equatorial plate; instead, they scattered 
around all over the cell (Fig. 7). The centromeres might remain undivided even at late 
anaphase (Fig. 8), and coifsequently, micronuclei were frequently found. 

When the temperature was raised higher than 40° C., the chromosomes became clumped 
together and their individualities might be lost completely. At metaphase, only a single 
large chromosomal clump with irregularly outlined margin could be found, while at 
anaphase many small oil-drop-like masses might make their appearance. These phenomena 
were observed both in the first and the second divisions. Similax cases were found in some 
untreated material which was fixed on a fine afternoon. Fig. 9 shows the oily condition of 
chromosomes at second anaphase of an untreated plant (from a line selected from the 
cross between variety Quality and pure line 18-3874,1942), This phenomenon is in no way 
comparable to the ‘ sticky ’ Zea (Beadle, 1937). It had been considered at first to be due to 
some new mutation, but in the second fixation of these plants no such abnormality could 
be found. After comparing the results obtained in the experiments of temperature treat¬ 
ment, it was apparent that it might be the result of the local effect of high temperature on 
those spikes which were being exposed to the strong sunlight. 

Secale cereale L. 

The experiment was carried out on 4-8 April 1944. The maximum field temperature 
during these days was 27*5° C. and the minimum 16*5° C. Both diploid and tetraploid rye 
were used. Untreated stalks of both kinds of rye, cultured in tap water under the room 
condition at the beginning of the experiment and fixed on 7 April, were used as checks. The 
temperature used for treatment was 36° C. and the duration of the treatment was 24 hr; 
The fixst fixation was made at 24 hr. after the end of heat treatment, and two other 
fixations were made at successive periods at 24 hr. intervals. 



^)0 aller 

JD^jploidi^e^ Tka diploid 176 lifusi 14 soBm Seyaii biyakato lu^ vagid 

formed at meioaid. Tke only eboormaHty found ia fcbie treatment w^s the appearance of 




Bg. 6. 1024. 32® C. for 24 hours. Second division, late prophase; each dyad takes a cross form with 

the undivided centromere as its cross-centre, x 1330. 

13^^* ^ ^ hours. Second diviiaon, late prophase; each nucleus includes 42 monads. 


oiTthe oeu." metaphwe Bbowiag the haphamrd orientation of 


® diviaion late anaphate ehowing the random di*tributkm of 

the dyads with the centromeres still undivided, x 1700. 


univalents. About 18"8% of pollen mother cells showed the presence of univalents at 
24 a^r treatment. The maximum number of univalents observed was 4, while at ’ 
48 hr. after treatment the percentage of cells with univalents increased to 55*1, and the 






vaagimvaia. unmlxHr oi tmivoknite teadbied was 8 (Table 1). figs, TO and 11 ^ow tbe oocnv* 
mee of oaiTalents, OM wi^h 2 the other 8. 

The Tuuvaleate, as a rule, did sot divide at the first divisiOB, but went to either pole 
sofoewhat randomly at anaphase. From a count of chromosome distribution at the second 
prophaSe only one out of twenty-seven cells showed the 0-8 distribution of the first 
fixation. For ^e second fixation it was two out of ten cells. The univalents might lag and 
be excluded from either of the daughtw nucleL Fig. 12 shows the lagging of a univalent. 
However, the occurrence of lagging univalents was not frequent. 


Table 1. The univaJent frequency of the diploid rye after treatment 
with high Umperaiure (36° C.) for 24 hr. 
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Figs. 10-12. Diploid rye treated at 36® C. for 24 hours. Fig. 10. Fixed 48 hours after the end of treatment. 
Shows the presence of 2 univalents at first jnetaphase stage, x 1700. Fig. 11. Fixed 48 houta after the 
end of treatment. Shows the presence of 8 univalents at the first metaphase stage, x 1700. Fig. 12. 
Fixed 24 hours after the end of treatment. Shows the lagging of a univalent at first ^ophase. x 760. 


The pollen mother cells of the third fixation, 72 hr. after treatment, were highly de- 
generated. There were no clear figures found, except the quartets with various numbers of 
micronuclei. In the controls, however, univalents were not found and the division seemed 
to be quite normal 

Autotetraploid rye. The autotetraploid rye has twenty-eight somatic chromosomes which 
at meiosis form bivalents and tetiavalents in different proportions. After high-temperature 
treatment (36° C. for 24 hr.), abnormal meiotic division as found in the treated diploid rye 
was observed, i.e. the appearance of univalents. About 21 % of the pollen mother cells 
showed the occurrence of two univalents 24 hr. after treatment (Table 2). More than two 
univalents were not found in this fixation. It was apparent, though, that the occurrence of 
univalents was not so significant as the reduction of the number of tetravalents, as shown 
in Table 3. The cells with tetravalents decreased to 53'5% as compared with 94*2% in the 
control, and l^e maximum number of tetravalents per cell fell from 7 to 2 (Table 3). With 
fixation 48 hr. after treatment, the number of univalents increased tremendously in each 
pollen mother cell. Indeed, no cell could be found without univalents. Three cells were 



Des^mpsi9 and (dtnonncdiika indnced by Mgk tem^eraime 

obstared to have no bivalent. Fig. 13 shows the mart frequent type of cell, tfilhi 
6 bivalents and 16 univalents. The univalents never split at first division. The separation of 
the univelents was quite random. This can be seen in Table 4. The expected frequency dis¬ 
tribution of univalents was cidculated from the univalent frequency in Table 2 (48 hr. after 
treatment) with a random basis for univalent separation. Although the number of cells 
counted is not large enough the frequency shows a general tendeney to approach the ex¬ 
pected one. Tetravalents vanished entirely in the pollen mother cells 48 hr. after treatment. 

Table 2. The univcdent frequency of the autotetrafloid rye after treatment 
with high temperature (36® C.) for 24 hr. 

No. of bivalenttf No. of 

Hr. after ^--=-s cells % cells with 

treatment 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 XI 12 18 14 counted univalents Stage of cells 

24 . 7 26 33 21-2 Metaphase 

48 3 6 8 11 19 22 28 23 19 11 6 1 .. . 155 100 Metaphase 

Control. . AH 0 Metaphase 


Table 3. The tetramlent frequency of the a'idotetraploid rye after trealimnt 
with high temperature (36° C.) for 24 hr. 
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Table 4. The distribution of univalents of the auiotetraploid rye after 
treatment with high temperature (36° C.) for 24 hr. 
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Fig. 14 shows a pollen mother cell at second prophase with the chromosome distribution 
of 10^18. 

Restitutional nuclei were rarely found. Fig. 16 shows such a nucleus at the second 
prophase. Such cells might be easily confused with those cells in which 28 univalents 
occurred at diakinesis. However, the univalents never split at diakinesis, while at second 
prophase most of them began to do so. On this criterion the two can be differentiated. 

Hordeum vulgare L. 

Cut stalks of cultivated barley, H. vulgare, were treated at a temperature of 36° C. for 
10 hr. Fixations were made immediately after the treatment. The immediate effect of the 
high temperature was that the chromosomes became higUy contracted and nearly all of 
the chiasmata were terminalized at diakinesiB. No univalents, however, were found at 
diakinesis or metaphase. At metaphase a regular equatorial plate could not be observed, 
and the bivalents were scattered all over the cell as in commoit wheat after heat treatment; 
nor was a spindle region formed* At anaphase the bivalents in juxtaposition to one another 
seemed to group together; thus, one to three groups might be formed (Figs. 16--18). Tlie 
frequencies of bivalent distribution in these groups are shown in Table 6. 
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' ' i 

Wtom data it is appaient thi^ t^ere are three Mnde of cell polarity ibr the dutonhu- 

tio& of bivalents, namely, about one-fonrth unipolar, one>half bipolar and oae-fbnrlh 




Figs. 13-15. Tetraploid rye treated at 36° C. for 24 hours and fixed 48 hours after the end of treatment, x 1700. 
Fig. 13. Shows the occurrence of 16 imivalents and 6 bivalents at first metaphase, x 1700. Fig. 14. Shows the 
distribution of chromosomes at second prophase due to the haphazard behaviour of univalents in the first 
division, x 1700. Fig. 15. Shows a restitutional nucleus at second late prophase including 28 dyads, x 1700. 

Table 6. The dutribution of bivalents at late anaphase of barley treated at 35"^ C. for 10 hr. 

^ Distribution types of bivalents 


Bipolar Tripolar No. of 

Unipolar , - ^ -v r--*-^ ceUs 

(f7 1-6 2-5 3-4 1-1-5 1-2-4 1-3-3 2-2-3 counted 

Observed 6348012327 

Expected 6*96 1-^ 4 82 8*04 0*39 1*94 1*30 1*94 27 


tripolar. Only the 0-7 type of disixibution cotild occur in the unipolar cells, while in the 
bipolar cells the distribution of chromosomes might be expected to follow the expanmon 
the binomial (1 +1)^. For the tripolar cells the theoretical distribution of chromosomes 



ddil Degtfnapsie cmd ei^er 

naigliit be ea3ciilated from tlie expaaiaim of ib.e tdOomiAl (14-14-1)*. IBitis li&o «it|>eotod 
fesqaency ill Table 6 was oalonlated, and it fite the observed very well 
No divMon was observed at telophase of these randomly distaributed bivalents. The 
after-effect of this meiotic almormality was not traced to the second ^vision for no 
sucoessive fixations were mads. ' 


Fiota craoca L. 

The common vetch cultivated in tJie Chengtu plain belongs to the species F. eracea. The 
experiments were carried out on 14 and 26 January 1943. The field temperature for both 
days when the stalks were taken for experiments was 7® C. Three temperatures, 26,36 and 
46® C., were used for treatment. Univalents made their appearance after treatment for 
30 min. The cells with univalents seemed to increase with the increase of the temperature, 



Figs. 16-18. Bftrley treated at 35° C. for 10 hours and fixed immediateljr after tresitment. The figures show the 
three kinds of cell polarity for the distribution of bivalents. Fig. 16. Unipolar. Fig. 17. Bipolar. Fig. 18. 
Tripolar. x 760. 

namely, 50% at 25® C., 57-1% at 35® C. and 60% at 45® C. (Table 6). The increase of 
univalents is even more marked if the duration of treatment is prolonged. After treatment 
for 75 min. the cells with univalents increased to 86*1% at 25® C. and 88'9% at 35® C. 
With incubation at 36® C. for 16 hr. univalents appeared in every cell observed and the 
majority (about 78%) had no bivalents at all (Fig. 21). Univalents wore not found in the 
untreated pollen mother cells. 
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Vidafaba L. 

Two series of experiments were carried out, one in January 1943, together with those on 
the common vetches, the other in February 1944. In the first series of experiments only 
cut stalks were used for treatment and no univalents were found in the pollen mother cells 
which were fixed immediately after treatment with temperiftures from 26 to 45® C. for 
a period of time from 30 to 110 min. The result was thus quite different from that of the 
common vetches just described. In the second series of expmiments plants transplarted 
in small pots &om the field were used for treatment. After teeatment the plants were 
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terMti|»}anted bthok to tite field. The fixatione were toade from 1-9 days aibet 
treatment at different high tiau|>«ratiites fbr 24 hr. The imiiridnD.t8 nsnally made their 
appearance 1 day after treatment, hnt the mazimnm frequency could be reached 2-4 
days after treatment. The appearance of univalents mi^t last for 9 days after treatment, 
but their frequency decreased gradually after the mammum was reached (Table 8). Three 
days i^r treatment at 45° C. for 24 hr,, not a single bivalent could be found in ninety-six 
pollen mother cells observed. 

The somatic chromosome number of V.faba is 12, one pair of which is nearly twice the 
inze of the other five pairs of approximately equal size. It may be expected that the 
chance for the appearance of univalents for the largerpair would belowerthan for thesmaller 
pairs if the formation of univalents is due to the complete terminalization of chiasmata. 
Actually such was the fact found. As shown by the lower part of Table 8, the mean 



Figs. 19, 20, Common vetches, treated at 25^ C. for 9 hours, showing the metaphase with 4 and 10 univalentB. 
Fig. 21. Common vetches, treated at 35° C. for 16 hours, showing a pollen mother cell at dialtin esls 
stage with 12 univalents, x 1700. 

univalent formation per bivalent for 1 day after treatment at 35° C. was 78-6%; it was 
89'6% 4 days after; and it was 31-8% for a plant grown under natural summer conditions. 
When the large bivalent was excluded, they increased to 85-6,95'0 and 36*6% respectively. 
On the other hand, when the large chromosome was considered alone, the corresponding 
univalent formations were 43-8, 62’5 and 13-6 % respectively. These are relatively much 
lower in comparison with the average for the other five pairs. 

The number of chiasmata per pollen mother cell was counted in testing whether high 
temperature has any effect upon the terminalization of the chiasmata. However, no 
immediate effect was found after treatment for 30-110 min. at 25, 35 and 45° C. (Table 7). 
But the after-effect of heat treatment was significant. The number of chiasmata fell con- 
oordantly with the appearance of univalents and reached a minimum at 3 days after 
treatment when the number of univalents was at a maximum. Thereafter, however, the 
chiasmata per cell moreasefi in company with the decrease of univalent frequency. At 
9 days after treatment an approximately normal condition was regained. 

Mictonuolei were frequently found at Ihe quartet stage. This shows that lagging of these 
artificially induced univaleats was not uncommon. 
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Table 7. Chittsma frequency of the broad bean treated with high temperatwree 
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A faw ^onunercdal feeds were sown in Jn^ 1944. Snoli pUnts were «dender, devoid of 
purple stripes on the stems, and ihe leaves were pale green in colour. The flowers ai^eared 
in early August and were colourless except for the charactmistic broad black spot on tlie 
keels. Another batch of such seeds was grown in the winter.' There were plenty of purple 
stripes which made both the plant and flowers purple in appearance. Moreover, only one 
single plant was fixed on 3 August. The mean temperature of the day was 32° C. Very 
much as with the heat-treated plants, univalents were found in the pollen mother ceUs of 
this plant, and its frequency is shown in Table 8. 



Fi^. 22, 23. Broad bean treated at 40*^ C. for 24 boars. Fig. 22. Fixed 6 days after the end of treatment. 
First metaphase with 8 univalents and 2 bivalents. Fig. 23. Fixed 3 days after the end of treatment. 
Diakinesis stage with 12 univalents and no bivalent. It can he seen that the homologous univalents still 
remain closely together. From this fact it is inferred Uiat pairing of the homologous chromosomes had taken 
place at the early prophase but the exchange of parts (crossing-over) was prevented, x 1700. 

Conclusion and discussion 

From the foregoing description of the abnormalities induced by high temperature it is 
obvious that the effect of heat upon the meiosis may be divided into two categories, 
namely, direct effect and after-effect. For the direct effect of high temperature, the most 
evident fact is the disturbance of the spindle mechanism. The polarity of the cell is 
seemingly destroyed by the heat and consequently no regular spindle region can be 
formed. However, the destruction of cell polarity may be, on the contrary, due to the 
disturbance by heat of the definite orientation of the long spindle-forming molecules 
(Darlington, 1937), and perhaps comparable with heat disturbance of molecular orientation 
in crystal formation. But whether the polarity is due to the regular orientation of such 
long molecules is not definitely known. 

With no regular spindle formation, definite orientaticn of the metaphase chromosomes 
on an equatorial plate becomes impossible. Both at first and second metaphases the 
bivalents or dyads scatter somewhat randomly over, the cell, a fact very similar to the 
behaviour of univalentB in an interspecific hybrid of different genoms. More curious is the 
fact that both the bivalents and dyads behave as individual entities and their com¬ 
ponents remain unsep«u»ted even at telophase. In such oases the action of the centromere 
seems to be paralysed by heat. Consequently, no apparent repulsive force between centro¬ 
meres can be developed, or else this force is not strong enough to overcome the resistance 
offered by the chiasmata of the bivalent. Furthermore, the division of the centromere is 



BeatpmpaU emd inSked % * 

|ttev6iited ewn in the secooid diviaioa* ^e^pcevention of oentromete divwioa ai iiw>«a»4 
meiotio divmon may cause the appearance of diplochtcunosomes (Barber, 1940) m poIMt* 
grain division. Unfortunately, in this Investigation, no poUen-gndn division was ev« 
studied. * • 

HowevOT, such a paralysing effect on the centromeres is by no means universal for all 
the pollen mother cells observed even if they come from the same anther. For in some oelis 
the centromeres of the dyads, instead of bmng paralysed, are divided, ^eoooiously at 
second prophase, and monads appear as shown in Fig. 6. Similarly, few univalents are 
found at diakinesiB stages of the &st division. Probably this is the result of the immediate 
effect of heat. However, there are no signs of strong repulsion between the centromeres of 
the homologous chromosomes even though they are separated, for they usually remain 
closely together. Without the strong repulsion between tiie homologues, the complete 
terminalization of chiasmata will become very difGicult or even impossible. It is, then, 
evident that the appearance of univalents must be due to another cause which wiU be 
discussed in the later paragraphs. 

The contradiction of the results may be explained by the non-homogeneity of heat flow 
and the differences in susceptibility of the chromosomes at different stages of the division 
cycle. The position of cells in an anther, and the heterogeneity of the tissues, may cause 
differences of heat energy acquired by the different pollen mother cells and thus different 
effects will result. An excessive heat flow may paralyse some activities, but a moderate 
flow may, on the contrary, supply the necessary energy to accelerate the activities. As 
mentioned before, the prophase is the most resistant stage to heat, while the metaphase 
stage seems to be the most sjisoeptible. The activities of the components of a division cycle 
attain their maximum at metaphase when most of the forces are 4eUcately balanced, so 
that from the effect of heat, the spindle is distorted at this stage. At the same time the 
centromere is paralysed and the bivalent chromosomes, in turn, after losing their balance, 
take up a haphazard position at this stage. The abnormalities found at anaphase and 
telophase can be easily traced to their origin at metaphase. 

Quite unexpectedly, heat has no immediate effect upon the terminalization of the 
chiasmata of such pollen mother cells when their chromosomes are not highly contracted, 
as, most notably, in the case of Vida faba. Consequently univalents will not appear, due 
to the immediate effect of heat treatment. Unexpectedly, again, the appearance of 
univalents is due to an after-effect. The lapse of time from treatment to the appearance of 
univalents is by no means uniform among the species tested. It also differs with the 
temperature used. The univalent frequency reaches a maximum about 2'days after treat¬ 
ment in the diploid and tetraploid ryes, 3 days in F. faba, and almost immediately in 
F. cracca. In common wheat the occurrence of univalents is quite haphazard and rare, so 
that no definite relation can be found. No attempt was made to study the appaaranoe 
of univalents in the barley. In V.faba such an after-effect can last as Iod^ as 9 days. 

An attempt was made to test whether the formation of univalents is due to the non- 
pairing of homologous chromosomes or to the acceleration of the terminalization of 
chiasmata, but at present no definite conclusion can be drawn. Counting shows (Table 7) 
that the number of chiasmata per cell decreases abruptly with the appearance of univalents. 
It seems that terminalization of chiasmata is the cause of univident formation. But after 
a close study on l!he prophase it was found that univalents may iq>pear at cUplot^ sti^e. 
Complete terminalization at such an early stage seems impossible. Am alternative ev pVua * 



tsioa i» %1m iM>a-paitmg of faomoiogous OhrotOosomes. However, as has alrjf^dy been sta^, 
tbe bomologpiis univalents may still remain closely together at late propbase staj^ 
(Fig. 23), This fact clearly indicates that pairing of the homologous chromosomes & 
actually taking place at early prophase. Therefore, most probably, neither of these 
alternatives is to be regarded as the true cause of the occurrence of univalents. 

The appearance of univalents as an after-effect of high^temperature treatment suggests 
that the effect is due to the insufficiency or excess of some substance, irrespective of its 
chemical nature, which has some influence upon the exchange of parts between the homo-- 
logons chromosomes. In other words, the effect is chemical rather than physical. Crossing- 
over may thus be hindered, partially or wholly, and the chiasmata will be reduced accord¬ 
ingly. When crossing-over is completely hindered for a particular pair of chromosomes, 
two univalents will result in early prophase. If the hindrance is not complete for some other 
pairs, only few chiasmata per bivalent will be formed. These few chiasmata are easily 
terminalized at diakinesis or at early metaphase, and univalents may thus be formed! at 
these stages. 

Although its chemical nature is unknown, the evidence shows that this substance may 
be affected by heat, controlled by genes (desynaptic gene) and influenced by sex (com¬ 
plete suppression of crossing-over in male Drosophila and in female Bowhyx mori). 
Moreover, in Hieradum it is also related to the tapetum development (GeUtcheff & 
Gustafsson, 1940). Qentcheff & Gustafsson found univalents in young flowers in the middle 
part of the head of H. rohustum and H, amplexicaule. This type of division (division type 1), 
called semi-heterotypic, is related to the development of the tapetum. When the tapetum 
cells are old (with four single or fused nuclei) the meiotic division of the pollen mother cells 
becomes pseudohomotypic (division type 2), i.e. all univalents are split. The pseudo- 
homotypic division may be regarded as the advanced type of semi-heterotypic division. 
Matsuura & Haga (1940) treated Trillium k^nUscIuUicum at 20° C. for several weeks and 
found univalents, separated chromatids and half-chromatids in the treated pollen mother 
cells. All these phenomena, whether induced by artificial means or occurring naturally, 
seem to belong to the same category of reaction but with different degrees of expression. 

SUMMAEY 

Triticum imlgare^ diploid and tetraploid Secale cereale, Uordeum vulgarey Vicia faba and 
F. cracca were used in high-temperature treatment. The temperature used varied from 
26 to 45° C. The duration of treatment covered a range from ^ to 24 hr. 

The abnormalities in meiotic division induced by the heat were classified into direct 
effect and after-effect. In the direct effect the spindle formation was at first affected. No 
regular spindle region was formed, and the bivalents scattered randomly in the cell as the 
univalents. The centromeres of chromosomes were paralysed. No disjunction of bivalents 
took place, and consequently one, two or three groups of bivalents were formed hap¬ 
hazardly at telophase. Similar results were observed for the dyads in the second division. 
The disturbance of spindle formation was explained as probably due to the prevention of 
definite orientation of the long spindle molecules. 

The appearance of univalents was due to the after-effect of heat. The effect reached its 
maxi mum about 2 days after treatment for the diploid and tetraploid ryes and 3 days for 
For F. cracca the effect was almost immediate. The separation^of univalcaits was 
random. Micronuolei were frequently met with at the quartet stage. The formation of 
Jonm, of Gonotios 48 21 , 
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uBiTaleats wae explamed as due to the preveation of crossiiig-over between the homo¬ 
logous chromosomes at early prophase, and the prevention of crossing-over seemed in 

turn to be due to insufficiency or excess of some substancci^* 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN HETEROPYCNOSIS, SPIRALIZA- 
TION ANB LABIPBRUSH FORMATION OF THE OHROMOSOMBS 
IN THE SPERMATOGENESIS OF THE ACRIDIDAE 

* By T. C. HSU, Department of Biology, National University of Chekiang, 

HangchoWy China 

(With Five Text-Figures) 

From a morphological standpoint, the condensation and decondensation of euchromatic 
chromosomes during the mitotic cycle are mainly due to two factors; the presence or 
absence of 'kalymma' and the spiralization of the chromonema (Heitz, 1936). Hetero- 
chromatic chromosomes, on the other hand, may be permanently condensed. The differen¬ 
tial condensation of heterochromatin (heteropycnosis) was formerly considered to be an 
irreversible phenomenon. However, White (1940) has demonstrated that in the Acrididae 
the A-chromosome may show both ‘positive" and ‘negative" heteropycnosis at different 
stages. This state of affairs seems to be somewhat unusual, many species of animals 
having heterochromatic chromosomes which show only one type of heteropycnosis.* 

In the gi'owing oocytes of certain fishes, amphibia and birds cytologists have observed 
another special type of chromosome structure—the so-called lampbrush chromosome 
(Ruckert, 1892, as quoted from Painter, 1940), in which filaments are given off at right 
angles to the long axis. These filaments have been described as sometimes forming loops; 
they disappear at the end of the prophase of the first meiotic division. 

In the spermatogenesis of certain species df grasshoppers heteropycnosis, coiling of 
chromonemata, and the formation of lampbrush chromosomes can all be observed. The 
author has studied these phenomena in testis smears of two species of short-horned 
grasshoppers, Phlaeoba infumata (Oedipodinae) and Catantops humilis (Catantopinae). 
The preparations were stained with aceto-carmine and by the Feulgen method. At 
pachytene each chromosome was seen to be furnished with numerous filaments attached 
to the main strand (Fig. 1), Some of these filaments appeared to be of uniform thickness 
throughout, while others had a terminal thickening. As diplotene approached the 
filaments increased in length (Fig. 2), although the chromosome as a whole had shortened 
in the meantime. This increase in the length of the filaments ceased in diakinesis; and at 
the same time their number appeared to be reduced, as compared with pachytene 
(Fig. 3a, 6). During the whole of this time no coiling, either of the main chromosome 
threads or of the lateral filaments, was observed. We shall term the chromosomes with 
lateral filaments, which were seen in the spermatogenesis of these grasshoppers, lampbrush 
chromosomes. 

During prometaphase a sudden change takes place in the appearance of the chromosomes. 
At the end of diakinesis the chromonemata begin to spiralize, and the filaments attached 
to them rotate so that they are no longer regularly arranged along the main axis. At the 
same time the filaments shorten, so that the outline of the bivalents becomes gradually 
smoother (Fig. 4),. In Feulgen preparations the metaphase chromosomes stain deeply as 
rather compact bodies, but in aceto-carmine smears one can see a deeply stained sheath 
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enveloping each chromosome, which ;fchinner strands can still be traced, aooom- 

panied by a few typical filaments radiating from them towards the sheath (Fig. 5). 

These changes are seen in all the autosomes. The X-ohiomosomes of the two spedes 
studied were, like those of most Saltatoria, hetwopycnotioi heavily stained bodies 


throughout the meiotic prophase. 



Fig. 1. Part of an autoaoma] bivalant in pachytene 
{x2500). 



Pig. 3a. Biakinesis, ahowing lampbmsh auto¬ 
somes and compact X-ohromosome (x 900). 



X % 

Fig. 4. Proraetaphase (x900). 



Fig. 36. Biakinesifl, showing a single auto< 
somal bivalent (x 2500). 



Pig. 5. An autosomal bivalent in 
first metaphase (x 2500). 


Discussion 

In selachian and amphibian oocytes the lampbrush chromosomes appear first at pach 3 d»ne 
and become most distinct towards the end of this stage. In diplotene and diakinwnia the 
filaments gradually diminish in number, and the chromosomes lose their fuzzy appearance 
before diakinesis. In grasshopper spermatocytes, on the other hand, the development of 
the lampbrush chromosomes proceeds continuously throughout the whole of the meiotic 
prophase and reaches a maximum at diakinesis. Moreover, the filaments of the lampbrush 
chromosomes in vertebrate oocytes usually form loops, whereas those of the graMhoppOr 
spermatocyte chromosomes are quite straight. Apart from these differences, however, 
^ese two types of lampbrush chromosome seem to be alike in prindple. 


' ,., "V'-T.-'.d. Hstj ■' '■ ' - ' , sii' 

B^kert (tc.) was probably tbs first to ptit forward tbe idoa of tbe polymeric matiire 
of kmpbnisb cbromosomes such as those of Pmtiwm oocytes. He claimed that the 
filaments of such chromosomes were composed of chromatic material and could be 
considered as single chromosomes. There has recently been much discussion of the 
polymeric hypothesis of chromosome structure. In the nurse cells of DroBophih, Painter 
& Reindorp (1939) have produced evidence that each chromosome is multiple in nature 
and is derived from the repeated intranuclear division of an originally single chromosome, 
thus forming a hairy-caterpillar-like aggregate strikingly similar to a lampbrush chromo¬ 
some. Salivary gland chromosomes in dipterous larvae may be considered as chromosomes 
in which a great number of identical protein fibres lie parallel to one another, forming a 
giant bundle. If such a chromosome is treated with strong alkali a characteristic change 
in structure occurs (Calvin, Kodani & Goldschmidt, 1940; Calvin & Kodani, 1941), 
leading to a ‘lampbrush’ appearance. The nature of this change is not known, but it 
seems to involve a change in positional relation among the fibres, from a parallel arrange¬ 
ment to a lampbrush condition. These examples are suiGBicient to indicate that the forma¬ 
tion of highly polymeric chromosomes is a common phenomenon in many animal cells of 
large size. 

The polymeric theory of lampbrush chromosomes was definitely accepted by Painter 
(1940),* and on the basis of our own observations we accept his view. Since the 
component parts of lampbrush chromosomes do not show any spiral structure in 
prophase, the intense staining of these chromosomes by aceto-carmine and by the Feidgen 
method must be due to the high concentration of chromatic material, a fact which is 
comprehensible only if the lampbrush chromosomes are highly polymeric. Again, the 
increase in length of each filament during diakinesis is more than ten times as great as that 
at pachytene, and this increase is not comparable to the decrease in length of the main 
strands during the same period. But, due to the absence of coiling in the lampbrush 
state, this change in length is very difiicult to interpret. Nevertheless, we think it may be 
somehow related to a yet undefined mechanism involving folding and stretching of the 
component parts within the polymeric bundle. 

The discovery that the A-chromosomes of short-horned grasshoppers show a reversible 
cycle of condensation (White, 1940) threw new light on the problem of heteropycnosis. 
In early spermatogonial divisidns, the A-chromosomes show negative heteropycnosis 
(under-condensation in the sense of Darlington, 1937), i.e. they are less condensed than 
the autosomes. In late spermatogonial divisions the A-chromosomes behave more and 
more like the autosomes, so that no heteropycnosis can be observed. Still later, during 
the meiotic prophase, the A-chromosomes show strong positive heteropycnosis (over¬ 
condensation), while the autosomes appear as slender threads. 

Having regard to this variation in the extent and reversibility of condensation, 
chromatin may be classified into three different types: non-heterochromatic (euchro- 
matic), reversibly heterochromatic and non-reversibly heterochromatic. Before the work 
of White, Heitz (1934) had already distinguished two types of heterochromatin which he 
called a- and j8-heterochromatin. Neither of these types showed any visible differentiation 
of chromomere structure, but the jS-heterochromatin, like euchromatin, possessed the 
ability to grow. It is probable that Heitz’s j8-heteroohromatin can be compared to the 
reversible heterochromatin. The e^ntial difference between these types of chromatin is 
unknown as yet, but there is some evidence from ultra-violet microscopy that they have 
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a di&mioA quantity of uuoleic acid. Tto view that the principal mechanism of hetero- 
pyonosis of chromatic materials is closely linked to their different powers of nucleic acid 
synthesis requires further elucidation before being finally accepted. But we believe it may 
not be the sole factor that can account for the phenomenon, since an intimately coiled 
chromonema with a considerable amount of kalymma could also look like a^ compact and 
deeply staining mass. Further, heterochromatin and euchromatin are always practically 
indistinguishable in metaphase and anaphase—it is only during prophase and telophase 
that their differentiation becomes distinct, due to the high solvation power of euchromatin 
at these stages. Taking aU these facts into consideration, it seems reasonable to say that 
the difference between the three types of chromatin is essentially a difference in capacity 
to undergo cyclic condensation. 

The Z-chromosomes of grasshoppers are extraordinarily compact, and more deeply 
stained during the meiotic prophase than the autosomes. White (1940) demonstrated that 
the spiralization of the Z-chromosome is detectable in the later spermatogonial divisions, 
but he failed to show this in the spermatocytes. Not until the work of Coleman (1943) 
and Sze (1946) was it found that coiling of the Z-chromosomes occurred in meiosis as well. 
In our own preparations coiling of the Z-chromosome in zygotene-pachytene and of the 
autosomes in the spermatogonia was frequently observed. In earlier spermatogonial 
divisions spiralization of the Z-chromosome is absent. As shown in Fig. 6 of White’s 
paper (1936) the negatively heteropycnotic Z-chromosome during this stage is in all 
respects a lampbrush chromosome. 

To explain the behaviour of the chromosomes during the spermatogenesis of these 
grasshoppers, we are obliged to assume that both the Z-chromosomes and the autosomes 
are highly polymeric. These chromosomes may possess an unusual capacity for under¬ 
going changes of state (spiralization, despiralization and the sending out of side folds at 
regular intervals along the main strands). Where the intracellular conditions favour the 
exhibition by the Z of a lampbrush structure and cause the autosomes to be compactly 
coiled (as in the early spermatogonial divisions) negative heteropycnosis of the Z will 
result. Where the conditions are reversed, as in the meiotic prophase, the Z-chromosome 
remains compactly coiled, while the autosomes all show the typical lampbrush structure; 
under these circumstances the Z may be described as positively heteropycnotic. During 
the transition between these two extreme conditions the autosomes and the Z are both 
similarly coiled and do not give off any side foldB so as to produce a lamphrush appearance. 
This is what we found during the later spermatogonial divisions and may be called the 
stage of non-heteropycnosis. As the metaphase of the first meiotic division is reached the 
hairy autosomes again become spiralized and deeply stained like the Z-chromosome. 

In short, reversible heteropycnosis in the Acrididae may be regarded as the result of an 
interconversion between spiralization and lampbrush formation, only one of these states 
being found at any one time. This ‘ brush-spirar cycle of Z-chromosomes and autosomes 
leads to the complex heteropycnotic behaviour of the Z-chromosome in the Acrididae. 
The explanation is only tentative, and we hope that further investigations will yield more 
valuable information. 

The author wishes to express his hearty thanks to Prof. S. Pai and Mr T. Yao for their 
kind suggestions and their criticisms of the manuscript. 
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THE CYTOLOGY OF THE SPECIES HYBRID SALVU 

NtMEGlI HRUBt 

Bt KARSL HRUB^, Institute of Qenelios, Charles Umversity, Prague, Czechoslovakia 

(With Four Text-figures) 

Inteobuction 

The name Salvia NSmsdi was given by the author to the interspecific hybrid obtained in 
1932 by artificial pollination of the pontic«oriental species S, mUans L. with pollen of the 
Macedonian species S, JuriSi6ii Ko5, A reciprocal cross was also made, and yielded plants 
quite indistinguishable from those of the first experiment. The Latin diagnosis is given by 
HrubJ^ (1936, p. 37). 

But the plants resulting from the artificial pollination in 1932 were not the first existing 
individuals of this hybrid. The first plant occurred spontaneously a year earlier among 
normal plants of S, nutans. From its general appearance I concluded that it was a hybrid 
between S, nutans and S, JuriSiHi, This opinion was supported by a detailed analysis from 
the morphological, anatomical and, in part, cytological points of view, which is described 
in a preliminary report (Rmhf, 1933). In order to ascertain the probable origin of the 
spontaneous hybrid the species were artificially crossed, and the hybrids so obtained were 
identical with the original spontaneous individual. This intermediate hybrid was thoroughly 
described and its anatomical characteristics given in the preliminary report (Hrub)^, 1933) 
and were therefore not repeated in publishing the diagnosis, nor need they be repeated here. 

The cytological investigation up to the present covers first of all the somatic chromosomes 
and the haploid phase at meiosis in both parent species (Hrub)^, 1933, 1934). Mitosis and 
meiosis were also studied in three plants of the segregating and somatic chromosomes 
in several plants. S, Nimecii is relatively very fertile, and, as already stated (Hruby, 
1933,1936), its progeny segregates very markedly. Various types occur looking nearly like 
one or other of the parents, or resembling the intermediate A detailed Mendelian 
analysis will be given later. Among F^ and F^ plants mutations of flower colour also 
occurred, that is to say, plants with pink or deep rose-coloured flowers. These will be 
discussed in a later paper. A plant of strikingly low growth with small and agglomerated 
flowers also appeared in Fg, and its cytology is here described. Thus the present paper 
deals with the cytology of the with some reference to that of later generations. 

Mateeials and methods 

The material was already fixed in 1932-4, but it was not examined till 1944 and 1945. The 
original cultures of experimental plants were almost completely destroyed during the war. 
We succeeded in keeping a few plants near Prague and in the country, but shall be obliged 
to start afresh for further experiments. Flower buds were fixed in Nawashin’s mixture 
(1% chromic acid 30 parts, 40% formalin 8 parts, glacial acetic acid 3 parts), then em¬ 
bedded and cut, and slides stained exclusively with Feulgen’s nuclear reagent. This method 
of staining proved to be the most advantageous for reliable demonstration of the most 
delicate structures during meiosis, especially in its early stages,/ It has many advantages 
over other staining methods, for example, Heidenhain’s haematoxylin method, especially 
when studying species and hybrids of the genus Sahia. In Salvias, which are gyno- 
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^oeciotis plante, tlie stAmeim oft&n degenerate more or lese progressively even in very good 
species, and more so in inten^eeific hybrids* As a rule such flower buds fix very badly and 
stain still worse, especially with haematoxylin, their differentiation being a diffioidt task* 
Moreover, in quite normal fiower-bud cells and in the root-tip meristem small particles of 
tannin and small drops of etherealtiils and perhaps other ergastic substances are found, 
all of which stain very well, especially with haematoxylin. This makes the observation of 
chromosomes and their behaviour rather difficult. It is probable that many statements 
as to the presence of extranuclear chromatin and other abnormalities are due to the use of 
haexnatoxylin, which, however, is a very good stain, being much more permanent than, 
for instance, gentian violet, which is more selective with an appropriate technique, but 
generally fades quickly* The advantage of Feulgen’s nuclear reagent is that it stains per¬ 
manently only those nuclear particles which contain thymonucleic acid, i.e. the so-caUed 
karyotin (formerly chromatin), the main substance of the chromosomes. It is also superior 
in staining all stages of meiosis, even those which usually stain very slightly or not at all 
with haematoxylin or gentian violet. It is, however, necessary to try to adjust the time of 
hydrolysis to the object studied and the meiotic stage concerned. After staining with 
Feulgen, the slides may also be stained for a short time with light green (0*5-1 % aqueous 
solution). The observation of such slides is more convenient, and this method has already 
been used for some years in the Plant Physiology Laboratory of the Charles University 
(Hrub]^, 1937). Recently, Gates (1939) has made double staining with Feulgen and light 
green available for the study of relations between nucleolar chromosomes (sat.-chromo- 
somes) and the nucleolus, which stains slightly green. 

Somatic chromosomes 

Somatic chromosomes of the parent species had previously been studied in cells of the 
root-tip meristem, and those of S. Nimecii in the integument cells of young ovules, which 
are sometimes a little smaller than those of the root periblem. But after a careful search, 
many metaphases can be found in which the chromosomes are sufficiently separated to 
make it possible not only to count them without difficulty, but even to observe their size 
and shapes. The number found in both parent species and in the hybrid is 22. The chromo¬ 
somes in all Salvia species from the taxonomic section Plethiosphace (to which our plants 
belong) BO far investigated, are relatively very small, having the shapes of little rods 
either straight or slightly bent. Their average length is 2*5-3 /w.; the longest do not reach 
4 fi, and the shortest are only 1*5 long. Owing to these very small dimensions, we cannot 
exactly distinguish the different pairs of chromosomes, especially when a large number 
is present, as not even the centromeres (primary constrictions) are discernible. Thus we can 
set out idiograms only according to the sizes of the chromosomes, the different pairs of which 
are marked with Roman numerals. Idiograms of both parent species and of S, Nimecii are 
shown in Fig. 1, along with two diploid metaphases of S, Nimecii, and one tetraploid 
metaphase of the same plant, discovered in a cell of the tapetum. 

The somatic chromosomes of 8. nutans and S, JufiM6ii show considerable morphological 
similarity, as is obvious in the idiograms. In each species there is one distinctly largest pair 
(I, c. 3^7^ long), one pair (II) a little shorter, six pairs (III-VIII) of medium size, gradually 
diminishing, and finally three small pairs, the shortest about 1*6 long. The same range 
of sizes is found in their hybrid S, Nimecii. 

The presence of satellites creates a very interesting situation. In S. JimUiii one pair 
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of chromosomes of medium size ^VIl) has globular satellites. On the contrary', both 
S. mkm and S. Nimedi show nuclear asymmetry. In all plants of 8. nutans placed at our 
disposal (they came from the Botanic Garden of the Masaryk University in Brno) and 
cytologically investigated, only one chromosome with a satellite has been found.'This is one 
of the larger chromosomes of medium size (pair 111 in the idiogram). The satellite is so 
large that the possibility of overlooking a second one in the 123 cases investigated can be 
excluded, It seems therefore that in our plants of 8. nutans we have an instance of nuclear 
asymmetry, such as is already known in several plant species. The first case coincides with 
the discovery of the satellites themselves. In 1912 S. G. Nawashin described globular bodies 
of unequal size connected by threads with two chromosomes in GaUonia oandicans. Later 
S. G. Nawashin(1927)found only one satellite in Muscari tenuiflorum, and after this several 
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Fig. 1. a, 6, somatic metaphases in 8, N^mecii. c, a tetraploid somatic metaphase in a tapetum cell in 8, 

Somatic idiograma: (1) 8, nutans, (2) 8, JuriUcii, (3) 8. Nimecii. x 2400. (Drawn with Abba's camera, obj. 
Zeiss apo. 120, ocul. Zeiss K 20.) 

cases were discovered, either of two chromosomes with unequal satellites, or of only one 
chromosome with a satellite. The following references are only to the more interesting 
cases, and the list is not complete. M. S. Nawashin (1916, 1926) found similar cases in 
Leontodon autumnalis and Crepis dioscoridis, Nimec (1935) in, LiUum candidum. Philp & 
Huskins (1931) believed that in different ever-sporting races of MaUhiola incana there 
was only one sat.-chromosome; but Westergird (1936) and Kuhn (1938) later showed that 
all races of MaUhiola have two satellites, but that these were so small that previous 
investigators had overlooked the second one. But this is the.only case in which a statement 
of nuclear asymmetry concerning the presence of satellites has been proved false. The other 
cases have been re-examined several times, or the size of the satellite is so great (e.g. in 
IMium where one large rod-shaped satellite is present) that an enor is quite impossible. 

Such nuclear asymmetric plants are heterozygous, and their existence presupposes the 
inevitable existence of homozygous individuals or races, i.e. races with two large satellites 
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and those with two small ones, or alternatively, races with two satellites and races with 
none. Such races have actually been found in some cases. They were studied especially in 
Crepis dioscoridis from the genetical point of view by Medwedewa (19^9). Benoist (1937) 
reported 22 chromosomes without satellites in Salvia nutans, but does not exclude the 
possibility of having overlooked them owing to the small number of mitoses investigated^ 
I believe that nothing was overlooked in this case, and that Benoist had found the homo¬ 
zygous race without satellites. Hrub^f (1934, p. 323) found a similar case in another species 
of Salvia, namely, S. pratensis L. Individuals, with 18 chromosomes quite devoid of 
satellites were observed, whereas in other plants a pair of sat.-chromosomes was found. 
The existence of races quite without satellites (such individuals were found in the progenia 
of <S. Nlmedi too) is also very interesting theoretically. There is to-day no doubt about the 
close relation between sat.-chromosomes and nucleoli, as formulated several times by 
Heitz (1931) and many other investigators. But the existence of individuals without 
satellites justifies Fernandes’s (1936) opinion that while the sat.-chromosomes are always 
nucleolar chromosomes, nucleolar chromosomes may be wholly devoid of satellites. Thus 
the nucleolar organizer need not be localized in or near the satellite. 

Only one sat.-chromosome has been found in the first spontaneous plant of S, Nimecii 
and in all the hybrids artificially obtained by reciprocal crossing of the parent species. It 
is noteworthy that the sat.-chromosome is always derived from S, JuriSi&ii, as indicated 
by its length. In S. nutans the sat.-phromosome is one member of the third pair, whereas 
in S, Nimedi it is shorter, and belongs to the seventh or eighth pair. It is thus a chromosome 
derived from S. JuriSidi in which the seventh pair consists of sat.-chromosomes. Theore¬ 
tically we should expect half the plants of S, Nimedi to have two satellites, but no such 
plant has been found in our cultures. As already stated (Hrub^, 1933) one jFg plant was 
definitely shown to have a single satellite. The other two presumably had at least one, since 
plants with two, one, or no satellites were grown from their seed. Apart from changes in 
the chromosome number, caused by the occasional formation of univalents in meiosis, these 
three kinds should occur in the ratios 1:2:1. Actually two satellites occurred in 44%, one 
in 16%, and none in 40%, that is, in the ratios 1*32 : 0*48 : 1*20. The deviation from the 
expected proportion may be due to the relatively small number of plants, but is more 
probably caused by changes in the chromosome number originating at meiosis as stated 
above. Two-thirds of the plants investigated had 22 chromosomes, the remainder 
only 20. In view of the occurrence of univalents at meiosis and the consequent origin of 
pollen grains with unequal chromosome contents, other numbers are also to be expected. 
Actually one such, namely 18, was found, as described in the final part of this paper. 

Meiosis 

In all species of the genus Salvia degeneration of the male organs is relatively frequent. 
In some individuals this process goes so far that only rudimentary staminodia are formed 
in place of fertile stamens, and such a plant becomes entirely female. At other times a 
similar process occurs in a normal plant, but in the later part of the flowering period or in 
the youngest parts of the inflorescence. These processes are much more striking in inter¬ 
specific hybrid, in which the stamens in quite normal-looking flowers are often strongly 
reduced, or lack fertile pollen, though otherwise well enough developed. It follows that 
even in very young flower buds, those just convenient for the study of meiosis, we meet all 
possible stages of more or less advanced degeneration of the androeoium. We find stamens 
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in M^lmh the arohesporium alreadjr ahows a necrotic character, like the tapetum end 
surrounding eeUs. In other flowers the degenerative process begins at the earliest stages of 
meiosis, for instance, at leptotene or later. 

It is generally known that these early meiotic stages are particularly sensitive. Obviously 
in anthers where the necrosis of the archesporium is advanced or has even begun, we can 
find plenty of abnormalities whose description could fill several pages. All these forms are 
of course unimportant, being pathological conditions, and the cells containing them 
generally perish very quickly. The first trace of this process seems to be a loss of turgor in 
single cells and in the whole tissue. As a consequence not only cells but also their nuclei 
assume an amoeboid shape. CHher anomalous phenomena, which are essentially artefacts, 
may often occur, especially when a strong fixative such as Camoy is used, as the changes 
in osmotic pressure caused by penetration of the fixative may break the cell wall and 
further cause extrusion of a part of the deformed amoeboid nucleus from one cell into 
another. It stands to reason that even a very slight pressure during the manipulation of 
flower buds before fixing them may produce similar phenomena in quite normal and healthy 
anthers. In these ways the condition described as cytomyxis may originate. 

This process, which many cytologists consider as an artefact in general, has been 
described in two other Salvia hybrids, by Scheel (1931) in S. silvestris L. and by 61i§i6 (1934) 
in a spontaneous hybrid between S. JuriSi6ii KoS. and another species. To judge from 
GlisicS’s account of the chromosome number in his hybrid, the second parent may be a 
hybrid too, namely, S, silvestris L. This would explain the complete sterility of that hybrid, 
as well as many anomalous phenomena at meiosis which QliSii thoroughly describes and 
discusses. But the evidential value of his observations, as I have already pointed out 
(Hrub]^, 1935, 1941), is much weakened, since he used haematoxylin stain. I have also 
found figures suggesting cytomyxis in my slides, but it has been shown that this appearance 
originated either by optical projection of cells and of deformed amoeboid nuclei, or through 
cutj^ing the objects. Hereby a very thin part only of one cell layer is cut off, lying over or 
under the cell layer observed. In these cases the true situation may be shown by moving 
the micrometer screw very carefully. In spite of all this, I do not wish to deny the existence 
of cytomyxis completely, even though I have never seen it in several Salma interspecific 
hybrids. It may occur in dying cells. The question could perhaps be solved in smear 
preparations stained with acetocarmine or Feulgen, where the danger of an error due to 
cutting would be eliminated. Tischler (1943, pp. 330, 530) has already given a thorough 
survey of the literature concerning cytomyxis. 

In any case all these abnormalities in degenerating pollen mother cells, while interesting 
from the point of view of cellular pathology, are of no significance for the further course 
of meiosis, since the cells in question perish before meiosis could be completed. As our 
interest in meiosis concerns the origin of gametes capable of fertilization, we carried out 
our observations of it only on preparations where all anthers were quite normal, without 
any trace of even the beginning of degeneration. Anthers may sometimes degenerate much 
later, when the pollen has already been produced, but this had no influence on meiosis. 
Such pollen grains finally perish, together with the surrounding tissue. The following course 
of meiosis has been observed in quite normal anthers. 

Attention was &st paid to diakinesis und the first metaphase. In most cases eleven 
conjugated bivalents can be seen near the nuclear membrane at diakinesis (Fig. 2, 1). 
Idiograms of somatic chromosomes in both parent species show a remarkable morphological 
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Fig< 2. Mdiosia in S, Nfynecii; first division. (1) Diakinesis with 11 bivalents. (2) Metaphase with 11 bivabnts. 
(3) BiakineMS with 11 bivalents, one of them not com^etelv conjugated. (4) Metaphase with 10 bividmts 
and 2 univalents in typical position. (5) iHakineBis with 10 bivalents and 2 univalents. (6) Metaphase with 
1 trivalfiHt^ 0 bivalents and 1 univalent. (7) Metaphase with 9 bivalents and 4 untvalents. (8) Metaphase 
with 10 Mvalents and 2 univalents, situate towa^ the same pole, x 2400. 
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similarity. There must also be a considerable physiological and genic affinity between 
them, otherwise complete pairing would not be so frequent. Nevertheless, the affinity 
between the two chromosomes seems to be somewhat reduced, as they are sometimes not 
completely conjugated (Fig. 2,3), and in a certain number of cases they occur as univalents 
(Fig. 2, 5). No other abnormalities were found at diakinesis. At this stage and at the first 
metaphase chiasma formation may be observed. But the very small size of the chromosomes, 
and their relative shortness at meiosis, make an exact determination of chiasma frequency 
and localization very difficult. It is probable that chiasma frequency is low, and that a 
considerable terminalization takes place. 

In accordance with the situation found at diakinesis, we usually find 11 chromosomes 
at the first metaphase also, the shapes and sizes of which are not too different (Fig. 2, 2). 
Univalents, most frequently 2, have also been foimd, occupying typical positions on the 
spindle out of the equatorial plane, one on each side of it (Fig. 2, 4). In other nuclei one 
univalent lies among the conjugated chromosomes and the second beside them on the 
spindle, or both univalents are out of the equatorial plane, but on the same side of it 
towards one pole (Pig, 2, 8). Other configurations were rarely found; for example, 
9 bivalents, 1 univalent and 1 Y-shaped trivalent (Fig. 2, 6) and 9 bivalents disorientated 
in the cell and 4 univalents (Fig. 2, 7). In one case only I found 1 quadrivalent, 8 bivalents 
and 2 univalents, but the nature of the quadrivalent-like formation is not quite clear. 
Most probably there are two bivalents agglutinated or lying closely side by side, without 
the formation of chiasmata. The frequency of different configurations is given in Table 1, 
which is based only on those nuclei where the situation was quite obvious. 


Table 1. Frequencies of configurations at first meiotio metaphase in Salvia NSmecii 


Configuration 

low, 21 
9W, 41 
iwi, 9W, 11 
Tliv 811,21 


Frequency % 
620 
360 
0'5 
10 
0-6 


The anaphase is quite normal when 11 bivalents are present, and in most other cases 
11 chromosomes reach each pole. But sometimes both univalents move to the same pole, 
or one of them remains between the interkinetic nuclei. Its subsequent fate is described 
later. The interkinetic nuclei are slightly flattened, and their chromosomes do not disappear 
completely, but remain as distinct chromocentres near the nuclear membrane as in 
diakinesis. Hence they can be counted during interphase. Formation of chromocentres 
in resting nuclei seems to be common in Salvia. Benoist (1937) has found it in several 
members of the section Plethiosphace. 

There are generally less abnormalities at the second division, so in our hybrid in which 
even the first division is fairly regular, we generally find regular divisions with 11 globular or 
ellipsoid chromosomes at the metaphase (Fig. 3,2). Their shapes correspond approximately 
to those seen in the diploid phase. In 78% of all cases investigated, 11 chromosomes were 
found at the second metaphase, in 13% only 10 were found, whilst in 9% 12 were found. 
This variation is explicable by the irregular distribution of univalents in the first division. 
Thus two nuclei side by side in the same pollen mother cell (Fig. 3, 1) had 10 and 12 
chromosomes, and both univalents had moved to the same pole at the first anaphase. But 
half the cases of second metaphases with unequal numbers arose in another way. One 
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luuvaient remained in the cytoplasm of the pollen mother ceil between the interkinetic 
nuclei. The second reached a pole together with other chromosomes and took part in 
forming a normal nucleus. Thus in the second division one metaphase contains 11 c^omo- 
somes as usual, the other only 10, w-hile the isolated univalent can be seen between the two 
metaphases, either as a single body (Fig. 3, 3) or just dividing (Fig. 3, 4). These isolated 
chromosomes are either resorbed later in the cytoplasm, or form very small nuclei, karyo- 
meres, and tiny pollen grains. But nearly all pollen grains are quite normal, and there are 
no striking differences in the sizes of mature pollen, as their eventual chromosome contents 
differ little. 



Pig. 3, Meiofiis in S, Nimecii; set'ond division. (1) Two metaphases, on© with 10, the second with 12 chromosomes. 
(2) Normal metaphases containing 11 chromosomes. (3) One metaphaso with 10 chromosomes, the other 
with 11,1 univalent between them in the cytoplasm. (4) A similar case to the preceding, but the univalent 
is just ividing. x 2400. * 

In F, plants univalents seem to be formed much more frequently at the first division, 
and consequently unequal numbers are commoner at the second metapbase. The make-up 
of the Fj plants accords with this fact. In 66% of them 22 chromosomes were found in 
somatic cells of the root-tip meristem, in 34% only 20 chromosomes. 

Darlington (1937, pp. 168 et seq.) distinguishes three types of structural hybrid according 
to the pairing at meiosis. ‘'Undefined structural hybrids are those whose parental gametes 
either had the same number of chromosomes or a different number, through a change that 
cannot be identified. They may be said to be undefined simply because the structural 
differences between their chromosomes are too slight or too numerous to be readily 
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detected’ (Darlington, 1937, p. 187). Jo the first type belong thoBdvith comply pr almost 
complete pairing at the metaphase; the second is formed by those with partud, and always 
Yariable, pairing; the third contains those hybrids with little or no pairing. The facts given 
above justify the assignment of our hybrid S, NUmmi to the first class, of which also most 
Salvia hybrids so far cytologically investigated are members. 

The ©wabf plant 

Among the plants cultivated before the war in Brolek’s Genetic Garden (experimental 
garden of the Plant Physiology Laboratory of the Charles University, Prague), one plant 
of very striking general appearance occurred. This was a seedling of the P '2 plant denoted 
by A in the preliminary report (Hrub^, 1933), which in general resembled the parental 
species S. nutans. This plant had the habit characteristic of the growth mutations, usually 
called dwarf mutations, which arise especially after X-ray treatment. When fully developed 
it was only 5 in. (13 cm.) high, dense, bushy, with small, agglomerated but not too rugose 
leaves. The inflorescences were straight, formed of dense verticillasters of very small 
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Pig, 4. The dwarf plant, a, first metaphase in ovule with 1 tri valent, 7 bivalents and 1 univalent. 6, c, somatic 
metaphaees with 18 chromosomes. Somatic idiograms: (1) normal S, N^mecii, (2) the dwarf plant, x 2400. 

flowers. It proved to be completely sterile. Various pollinations failed, as did vegetative 
reproduction, which was tried very carefully, in view of the general weakness of the plant. 
Though it was given all possible care, it died in 1936; but many flower buds were fixed, 
and preparations investigated in 1946. 

Such a peculiar plant might have originated in three possible ways. The first is a true 
gene mutation or several simultaneous mutations. The second is the MendeHan segregation 
of growth factors, as obtained and described by Appl (1928) in the specific hybrid Origanum 
magorana x 0. vulgaris. The third is a chromosomal mutation, i.e. a considerable change 
in chromosome number causing a quite new genot 3 T»c constitution of the individual. This 
last possibility proves to be the most likely, though the co-operation of either of the former 
cannot be entirely excluded, as, owing to the complete sterility of the plant, its genetical 
analysis was impossible. 
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The oytological exammation was rather diffietilt. The sterility of this plaat was doe# aot 
oaly to the complete failiire of deveiopmeat of the stameas, which geaerally did aot evea 
fom the archesporiam, or shrivelled just after its fomaatioa, but also to a very advaaced 
degeaeratioa of most ovules. It was thus hard to determiae the soamtic chromosome 
auraber ia ovular iategumeats. la some flower buds aot a single metaphase was found. 
But a considerable number of slides made possible a reliable determination of the chromo¬ 
some number, which is 18. Two metaphases are shown in Fig. 46, c. 

. On comparing the idiogram of the dwarf plant with that of the normal S. Nlmedi 
(Fig. 4,1, 2) we see that it lacks one chromosome from each of four pairs, namely, the two 
largest, I and II, the sat.-chromosome of pair VII, and one of the smallest pair XI. The loss 
of 4 chromosomes may have been due to the fusion of gametes which arose by meiosis in cells 
containing 4 univalents. It will be remembered that meioses of the postulated type have 
been found in S. Nlmedi, Another possible origin of gametes of lower chromosome content 
is non-disjunction. Meiosis was found in one ovule only. At the first metaphase 7 bivalents, 
1 trivalent and 1 univalent were found (Fig. 4a}. The trivalent probably arose by con¬ 
jugation of the single chromosome of the second pair with the bivalent formed by the third 
pair. The single chromosomes of the seventh and eleventh pairs seem to conjugate end to 
end, whilst the one chromosome of the first pair remains as an univalent. More detailed 
investigation of this plant is unfortunately impossible. We may hope that other interesting 
individuals may be found among new cultures of S, Nlmedi, 

Summary 

Salvia Nlmedi Hruby is an interspecific hybrid between S, nutans L. and S, JuriSidi KoS. 
It occurred spontaneously among cultivated plants for the first time, and later it was 
obtained by means of artificial pollination. The author succeeded in both reciprocal crosses. 
All these plants were identical. 

The somatic chromosome number of this hybrid is 22; one chromosome is provided with 
a globular satellite. A comparison of idiograms of both parent species and the hybrid is 
given. The question of nuclear asymmetry, viz. the occurrence of only one sat.-chromo¬ 
some in S, nutans and S, Nlmedi is discussed. There are plants in having either two 
satellites, only one satellite or no satellite at all. The chromosome number 22 occurs in 66 % 
of -Fg plants, but the other individuals have only 20 chromosomes. 

One completely sterile dwarf plant has been found among Fg plants, having 18 chromo¬ 
somes. 

Meiosis in S, Nlmedi (F^) was studied, and the origin of abnormalities in Salvia species 
hybrids is discussed. In normal flower buds, the course of meiosis is regular enough in 
S, Nlmedi, In most cases there are 11 bivalents. In 36% 10 bivalents and 2 univalents 
were found, the behaviour of univalents being typical. Other cases are very scarce. Most 
gametes contain 11 chromosomes, few only different numbers, viz. 10 or 12 chromosomes. 

Salma Nlmedi belongs to the class of undefined hybrids characterized by potentially 
complete pairing. 

The author is much indebted to the Czech National Research Council for support that 
assisted him in carrying on these investigations in the very worst years of the war. 
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The cytohgf of Bpe^m hybrid Salvia IfSmeoii Brub^ 
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Introductory 

Thirteen years ago I recorded some experiments dealing with blue egg colour derived feom 
certain hens imported from Chili (Punnett, 1933). In the course of these experiments an 
unknown type of plumage colour made its appearance, and it is with this that the following 
brief account deals. In tracing the heredity of egg colour a Chilean hen of a nondescript light 
yellowish brown appearance was mated with a Gold-Pencilled Hamburgh cock. The Fi birds 
were all gold with irregular pencilling. In a small generation bred subsequently there 
appeared some birds with a very pale creamy ground colour in addition to those of the 
normal gold type. The proportion in which these creams appeared pointed obviously to 
their being simple recessives to gold, and this was confirmed by the fact that they bred 
true in respect of the cream ground. The small stock of creams so obtained, though uniform 
in respect of ground colour, was highly diverse in the development and distribution of 
melanic pigment. With a view to further study it was decided to produce ‘cream’ forms of 
certain well-established types of plumage, and for this purpose the Buff and the Brown 
Leghorns were chosen. And here mention must be made of L. W. Taylor’s work (1932) 
with birds which he also described as creams. He found the character to be recessive to 
gold, and I feel little doubt that we were simultaneously working with similar material. 
Our interpretations, however, are somewhat different; for while he regards the ‘cream’ 
gene as an inhibitor of gold I prefer to look upon gold as being due to a gene which 
intensifies cream. More recently Mr M. S. Pease has informed me that cream has turned 
up in one of his crosses, and it is not unlikely that the character is more widely spread 
than is generally realized. 

Thb Buff Leghorn cross 

A Buff Leghorn mated with 2 cream $$ in 1934 and gave only light gold offsprings 
An JT, generation from 2 and 7 produced in the following years resulted m 113 golds 
and 45 cream. F^ birds with the minimum of melapic pigment were selected to produce 
an ^8 generation in 1936. With one exception the chicks were all ‘creamy’ in down and 
developed into adults with cream plumage and very little melanic pigment. It was noted 

22-S 
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that some of the partioulacly those with tnore melatdo pigment, showed a slight gold 

tinge, whereas in the <J<J not only was this gold tinge never present, but the cream tinge 
was so faint that they could easily be mistaken for silvers (cf. PI. 12, fig. 1). Subsequent 
experience confirmed this sexual difference. Reduction of melanic pigment, such as 
occurs in the ‘Columbian’ pattern, brings about a rich cream ground colour in the hen, 
whereas the corresponding cock might be said to mimic a silver, though a faint straw 
tinge in the hackles tends to become accentuated as the feathers age. I have bred many 
creams with the Columbian pattern, but I have never seen a cook with the cream ground 
colour characteristic of the hen, nor have I ever had a hen which, like the cock, could be 
mistaken for a silver. It would be interesting to carry out castration experiments with 
such a strmn. 


The Bbown Leohobn cross 

The object of this cross was to ascertain the appearance of the birds when cream was 
substituted for gold in the Brown Leghorn type of plumage. A Brown Leghorn ^ was 
mated with 2 cream $$ from the cream x Buff Leghorn cross, which of course had a type 
of plumage approaching the Columbian. In down the chicks showed a good deal of 
variation. Some were of a normal brown stripe; others were paler, sometimes with the 
stripe well marked, and others ivith the stripe so blurred that the down was of a more or 
less uniform golden brown. Such variation must, I think, be due to unanalysed differences 
in the make-up of the Columbian cream strain in spite of the fact that they showed little 
difference among themselves phenotypically. So far as was noted this variation was not 
connected with the sex of the chicks, but I do not wish to stress this point since little heed 
was paid to it at the time. The birds reared all grew up into golds with nondescript 
melanic markings which were more pronounced in the hens than in the cocks. Of these 
birds 2 and 10 $$ were mated up in a single pen with the object of obtaining the cream 
black-red as quickly as possible. Of the 225 birds which survived long enough for colour 
determination 172 were golds and 63 were creams. The golds were discarded as soon as 
they could be recognized with certainty. As in the F^ generation, down colour showed 
great diversity, but although points of interest arise in connexion with them I prefer not 
to discuss them since I have been unable to come to any definite conclusions. 

Of the cream F^ birds reared to maturity the darkest of the pullets closely approached 
the general coloration of the Brown Leghorn $. These were all brown striped in the down. 
But of the few cream cockerels successfully reared from brown-striped downs not one 
approached the Brown Leghorn (J in plumage. They were of a predominantly light type, 
a good deal splashed with chestnut and black. The bird figured on PI. 12, fig. 2 represents 
such a ‘ splashed * bird though in this case the splashing is more reduced than usual. 

Failure to recover the Brown Leghorn type of plumage in the F^ necessitated a further 
mating in the following year. For this purpose a ‘splashed’ F^ S was mated with 7 Fj 
pullets all with plumage approaching that of the Brown Leghorn $. These pullets were all 
dark-shanked whereas the was a heterozygous light-shanked bird. The interest of this 
will appear later. From this mating all of the chicks hatched out brown striped. Ninety 
of these were reared to the adult or nearly adult stage, viz. 62 $$ and 38 (JcJ. Both <?(? and 
could be divided with fair accuracy into two classes. For the $$ the distinction was 
breast colour which was either full or nearly full salmon, or else was either pale salmon or 
only salmon tinged. For the the two classes were concerned with general plumage type. 
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whethi^r splashed, as in the male parent, or approaching nearly to the Brown Leghorn 
type as shown on PI. 12, fig. 3. In either sex the two classes were of approximately the 
same size and evidently depended on the transmission by the male parent of some 
inhibitory element occurring in the Columbian pattern for which he must have been 
heterozygous. 

Here we may revert for a moment to the point raised above in connexion with shank 
colour. The male parent, as already noted, was heterozygous for both shank colour and the 
inhibitor of plumage pigmentation. In respect of these two pairs of characters his 38 sons 
may be classified as follows: 

Dark ahanks Light shanks 

Light plumage 6 14 

Dark plumage 13 5 

Though the figures suggest a linkage between these two inhibitors the numbers are few, 
and I have given them with the idea that it may draw the attention of some future 
worker to this point. 

The figures for the two classes of $$, though still suggestive of linkage, are not so marked. 
On the supposition that the ‘ Columbian ’ inhibitor here inhibits the production of salmon 
on the breast the classified figures are: 

Dark shanks Light shanks 

Pale salmon 15 12 

Full salmon 16 9 

The excess of dark-shanked birds tends to mask the somewhat more frequent association 
of pale breast with light shanks. 

However, the chief interest of the above mating is that not only pullets but cockerels 
also were produced which were very close to the Brown Leghorn type of plumage. In the 
following year two pens were mated up, each with a (J and 2 $$ of birds nearest to the type 
desired. From these was ultimately estabhshed a strain with typical Brown Leghorn 
plumage, but on a cream ground instead of on a gold one. In such a strain the hen closely 
resembles a silver grey, though close inspection shows that the general tint is just a shade 
warmer, though less warm than in the Brown Leghorn, and that the neck hackles are 
straw tinged. In the cock, however, with his more abundant hackles, the distinction is far 
more obvious. For the white edging of these feathers (PI. 14, fig. 4) in place of the normal 
gold (PL 14, fig. 3) brings about a very different appearance. Again, the chestnut of the 
wing covers is not so intense as in the Brown Leghorn (cf. PI. 14, figs. 6 and 6, and figs. 
7 and 8). Nevertheless, though less intense, chestnut in the Brown Leghorn remains 
chestnut in its cream counter-part. The difference in ground colour between cream and 
gold offers a chance of distinguishing in a black-red between coloration due to gold and that 
due to chestnut. Such a test is the outer web of the secondaries which in the Brown 
Leghorn is of a bright gold-brown. On PI. 14, figs. 1 and 2 are shown two corresponding 
secondaries of a normal Brown Leghorn (J and a cream. The bright brown outer web of the 
former is replaced in the latter by white. The inference is that in the bkok-red this part 
of the colour scheme is dependent on the development of gold pigment, and is independent 
of chestnut. 


The Rhode Island Red cboss 

Some experiments were made by crossing Rhode Island Red with cream—the idea behind 
them being to ascertain the extent to which the chestnut element in the Rhode Island Red 
make-up could be separated from the gold basis on which it was developed. The Rhode 
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Island Red was crossed with the pale cream derived from the Buff Leghorn cross. For 
various reasons the work was not carried far, but enough evidence was collected to show 
that the chestnut element in the Rhode Island Red could be shifted from its normal gold 
on to a cream basis. Hens were bred in which the chestnut was fairly evenly spread on a 
cream basis to give a cold form of chestnut. But so far as the work went no fully chestnut 
(J was bred. Even in birds with the most chestnut there was always a considerable 
admixture of cream feathers irregularly dispersed in the plumage. 

Genetical relation of silver, gold and obsam 

Gold and cream form an allelomorphic pair, but, as is well known, gold and silver also 
form an allelomorphic pair which is extensively used for sex-linkage in commercial 
breeding. Either we must suppose that silver, gold and cream form an allelomorphic 
series located in the sex chromosome, or else we must consider that we are dealing with 
two independent pairs, one situated in the sex chromosome and the other in an autosome. 
And if the latter supposition turns out to be the more likely one, what is the fourth term 
required to constitute our two allelomorphic pairs? 

We may consider first the hypothesis of a triple allelomorphic series situated in the sex 
chromosome. This hypothesis was put to an experimental test in the following way. By 
a happy chance a silver Light Sussex $ was found which on mating with a cream gave 
only silver and cream Such must be silver on cream, and one of them mated 
back to cream $$ gave silvers and creams of both sexes. A silver hen from this mating 
(i.e. silver on cream) was mated with a gold Rhode Island Red c?. If silver, gold and cream 
form an allelomorphic series in the sex chromosome the from this mating should 
receive silver from their mother and gold from their father, i.e. cream from neither 
parent. Hence such mated to cream $$ should give silvers and golds of both sexes, 
but no creams. Actually this mating gave 13 silvers, 9 golds and 8 creams, both sexes being 
represented in each colour class. Clearly this disproves the hypothesis of an allelomorphic 
series in the sex chromosome. But the figures accord reasonably well with the assumption 
of two independent allelomorphic pairs where expectation would be silvers, golds and 
creams in the ratio 2:1:1.* 

The question now remains as to what these two pairs are. Evidently silver is one 
member of a pair located in the sex chromosome. And in view of the fact that the Light 
Sussex hen already mentioned did not transmit gold when mated with a cream cj, I incline 
to consider that the sex-linked pair should be regarded as a silver-cream pair. Hence, 
since the experimental evidence excludes the hypothesis of a multiple series in the sex 
chromosome, we must suppose that ‘gold’ is located in an autosome. If so, the most 
natural way of regarding it is to suppose that it is an intensifier of cream, transforming it 
to gold, and that it is allelomorphic to something which does not bring about the intensi¬ 
fication of cream to gold. What that something may be we have at present no means of 
deciding. For the present we can only regard it as absence of the intensifier. 

An alternative view is, of course, to suppose that gold and cream form an allelomorphic 
pair in some autosome, and that either may be inhibited by the ‘silver’ factor in the sex 

♦ While this experiment was in progress I learned from Mr M. S. Pease that he had obtained the following 
evidence telling against the supposition of a multiple allelomorphic series. A gold hen carrying cream when 
mated with a cream cock gave golds and creams of both sexes. On the supposition of multiple allelomorphs one 
would have expected all the male chicks to be gold and the females to be cream. 
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chromosome. In that case we are left with the problem of deciding what the allelo¬ 
morphic pair to the ‘ silver ’ inhibitor may be, and at present we can on this view regard it 
only as the absence of the Inhibitor. A decision between these two views might be 
provided if we could establish a linkage between gold and cream and some other auto¬ 
somal pair. That must remain for future work to decide. The only data that 1 can at 
present offer are negative, though for the benefit of future workers it may be worth while 
to set them out below. 


Sous LINKAGS DATA 

A mating was made between a (J which was single-combed (r), non-crested (cr) and 

proved not to carry the factor for blue egg (b), and 4 all of which were rose-combed 

(R). crested (Cr) and layers of blue eggs (B) in respect of which three characters they 

were heterozygous. At the same time all of the birds were heterozygous for cream (Gg), 

Cl . 1 . 1 - 11 rcrbG , , r cr b G 

Synibolically the was zzznrz ?? 


r cr b g 

characters were as tabulated below: 


RCrB g‘ 


The results for the various 



Rose 



Single 

A 


Blue 

13 

Rose 

Non-blue 

13 

Blue 

10 

A 

Non-blue 

13 

Single 

A 

(Coupling series) * 

Crest 

30 

Rose 

No (Teat 

28 

r 

Crest 

24 

-. A 

No creat 

29 

Single 

A 

(Coupling series) 

Gold 

53 

CroRt 

> 

Cream 

15 

Gold 

42 

A 

Cream 

21 

No crest 

(Repulsion series) 

Blue 

19 

Crest 

.— "1 

Non-blue 

17 

Blue 

12 

A 

Non-blue 

9 

No crest 

A. 

(Coupling series) 

Gold 

36 

Blue 

Cream 

18 

Gold 

41 

Cream 

16 

Non-blue 

A. 

(Repulsion series) 

Gold 

15 


A 

Cream 

8 

Gold 

18 

Cream 

8 

(Repulsion series) 


Data have already been accumulated to show that three of the allelomorphic pairs here 
dealt with, viz. rose-single, crest-non-crested and blue-noii-blue, are located in different 
autosomes (Hutt & Lamoreux, 1940). The data tabulated above, though scanty, offer no 
grounds for supposing that the gold-cream pair is located in any of these three autosomes. 
A few further data are available in connexion with the rose-single pair. A gold RC ^ 

Re. 

heterozygous for cream of constitution was mated with two SC cream hens to give 


Gold rose 9 

Gold single 11 

Cream rose * 7 

Cream single 6 
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At present the data given above are all that I can offer in connexion with the gold-cream 
pair, and although they show no obvious linkage with rose, crest or blue egg it should be 
borne in mind that these three characters are all located near the extreme end of their 
respective chromosomes. It is, therefore, not impossible that further data involving genes 
located elsewhere on one or other of these chromosomes may disclose a linkage for the 
gold-cream pair. 


Summary 

A type of plumage hitherto unrecorded in this country is described, viz. ‘ creamwhich 
behaves as a simple recessive to gold. Silver, gold and cream do not constitute an allelo¬ 
morphic series in the sex chromosome, but the three types of plumage depend upon two 
allelomorphic pairs of which one is located in the sex chromosome and the other in an 
autosome. The possible nature of these two pairs is discussed in the text. 

Since 1942 part of the cost of these experiments has been met by grants from the 
Government Grants Board of the Royal Society, to which Board I wish to place on record 
my acknowledgement. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 12—14 

Plate 12 

Dorsal view of three male birds. 

Fig. 1. ‘Cream’ cock with Columbian type of plumage. There is rather more melanic pigment in this bird than in 
the majority of those bred. 

Fig. 2. ‘Splashed’ cream cook. Such birds generally show more chestnut and more melanic pigment than the 
one figured. 

Fig. 3. Cream cock with Brown Leghorn type of plumage. 

Plate 13 

Ventral view of the three birds figured on PI 12. 

Plate 14 

Corresponding feathers from a pure Brown Leghorn cock and from a cream with the Brown Leghorn type of 
plumage. 

Figs. 1, 2. Secondaries. 

Figs. 3, 4. Neck hackle. 

Figs. 5-8. From wing coverts. Figs. 6 and 7 are from a cream and Figs. 6 and 8 from a Brown Leghorn. 











THE SEX RATIO AND THE OCCURRENCE OF MUTATIONS 
IN CULTURES OF THE BLOW FLY {CALLIPHORA 
ER YTHROGEPHALA) 

By P. TATE, From the MoUeno Institute^ University of Cambridge 

A white-eyed mutation of Calliphora eryihrocephala was studied recently (Tate, 1947), 
and it was shown that the mutation is sex-linked and sex-limited, occurring only in the 
double recessive female. The mutant gene is located in the A-chromosome, and in the 
male there is a normal dominant allelomorph in the F-chromosorne which prevents the 
expression of the white-eyed character when the mutant gene is present in the A-chromo- 
soine of the male. Luring the many breeding experiments with pure-line cultures made 
for the genetical analysis many data were accumulated regarding the ratio of males to 
females in various strains, both mutant and wild-type, and a number of abnormalities 
occurred in the inbred cultures which may have represented gene mutations, although it 
was not possible to study them genetically. 

Sex ratios in mutant and wild-type strains 

In cultures containing the mutant gene it appeared that there was a deficiency of females 
and that the deficiency was most marked in pure-hne white-eyed cultures. When all the 
flies bred from homozygous or heterozygous mutant strains were tabulated the figures 
obtained were 10,313 white-eyed females, 6148 heterozygous females and 26,700 males 
(Table 1). Thus there were 46% females and 54% males. The results for pure-line white- 

Table 1. The numbers and percentages of females and tnales bred from the various mutant 
lines, both pure-line white-eyed and heterozygous mutant strains of Calliphora erythro- 
cej)liala 


iVlutajit 


WiJd-type 

Wild-type 



(. ultxiTc* no. 

tomales 

lomalcH 

lualeB 

females 

% males 

1 

589 

262 

943 

47 

53 

2 

861 

861 

1075 

62 

38 

3 

221 

599 

905 

48 

52 

4 

4465 

72 

5447 

45 

55 

;> 

1182 

1 

1475 

45 

55 

6 

1495 

12 

1741 

46 

64 

7 

216 

450 

688 

49 

51 

8 

321 

729 

1095 

49 

51 

y 

54 

1103 

1399 

45 

55 

10 

642 

349 

1192 

45 

55 

ii 

161 

273 

725 

37 

63 

12 

645 

323 

1174 

46 

54 

13 

17 

119 

199 

41 

59 

14 

45 

281 

410 

44 

56 

15 

2733 

— 

3691 

43 

57 

16 

2306 

— 

3357 

41 

59 

17 

154 

497 

734 

47 

53 

18 

206 

217 

450 

48 

52 


16313 

6148 

26700 

46 

54 


22461 

eyed cultures were tabulated (Table 2) and in eleven cultures there were 12,735 white-eyed 
females and 16,373 males, giving a sex ratio of 44% females to 56% males. Different 
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strains varied in the ratio of females to males, and the lowest was 40% females to 60% 
males and the highest 50% females to 50% males. 

These results were compared with those obtained for three pure-line wild-type strains, 
each originating from a single wild-caught female. The combined figures for the three 
strains are: females 12,961 and males 14,919, giving a female to male ratio of 46% 
to 54% (Table 3). The different strains varied in the sex ratio, one having a female 
to male ratio of 50:50%; another halving a ratio of 45: 55% and the third a ratio of 
47:53%. 

There is not sufficient proof, therefore, for believing that in the mutant cultures females 
are more deficient than in cultures of wild-type strains, and it appears that in both wild- 
type and mutant strains of C. erythrocephala more males are produced than females under 
the conditions in which the breeding experiments were carried out. Much more detailed 

Table 2. The fiumbers and percentages of females and males bred from eleven 
pure-line white-eyed mutant strains of Calliphora erythrocephala 



White-eyed 

Wild-type 



Culture no. 

females 

males 

% females 

% males 

I 

450 

454 

50 

50 

2 

270 

267 

50 

50 

3 

120 

177 

40 

60 

4 

974 

1268 

43 

57 

5 

1127 

1264 

47 

53 

6 

3834 

4749 

45 

55 

7 

380 

522 

42 

58 

8 

377 

453 

45 

55 

9 

2733 

3691 

43 

57 

10 

2306 

3357 

41 

59 

11 

164 

171 

49 

51 


12735 

16373 

44 

56 


Table 3. The numbers and percentages of females and males bred from three 
pure-line wild-type strains of Calliphora erythrocephala 


Wild-type 

Wild-type 

W^ild-type 



(mlture no. 

females 

males 

% femah'M 

% mal(‘H 

1 

547 

.539 

50 

50 

2 

5613 

6794 

45 

55 

3 

6801 

7586 

47 

53 


12961 

14919 

46 

54 


and extended work is required to settle the question, and it is possible that the results 
may be due, wholly or in part, to an unrecognized error in the breeding technique. In 
Calliphora the males develop more rapidly than the females, the first larvae to pupate are 
mostly males, and usually male flies emerge from the puparia 12-24 hr. before the females. 
Consequently, some female larvae tend to lag and relatively more of them may be 
discarded with unconsurned food than of males; and again, when counting the flies winch 
have emerged each day it is necessary to anaesthetize them lightly with chloroform or 
ether. This may injure flies still within the puparia or those in the ])rocess of emergence 
and, as it is the females which are last to emerge, it may cause a slight differential mortality 
to the detriment of the females. This, however, would not explain the marked difference 
between different strains; and it is possible that further work will show that different 
strains, when maintained in pure-line culture, have inherent sex ratios differing from the 
1:1 ratio to be expected in a mixed population, and that the tendency to produce more 
females than males becomes accentuated with successive generations of inbreeding. 
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Possible mutations occurrino in inbred cultures 
Among the flies bred in studying the white-eyed mutant some other abnormalities were 
found, but it was not possible to investigate them genetically, because either the flies 
were already dead when the abnormal character was noticed, or they failed to give 
offspring, or the cultures died out before sufficient data had been obtained. The most 
interesting of these abnormalities are given in the following list. 

(1) In a white-eyed culture one female was found which had a band of wild-type 
pigment extending across the left eye below the middle. The right eye was uniformly 
devoid of pigment. This abnormality might be due to somatic mutation or the individual 
may have been a gynandromorph although except for the eye the external morphology 
was of female ty])e. 

(2) In a white-eyed culture one male was found which had a small ‘white’ spot in the 
centre of each eye. 

(3) In a white-eyed culture one female was found in which the left eye was wild-type 
whereas the right eye was white. 

Attempts to breed from this interesting female failed. In Drosophila mosaics are usually 
attributed to the elimination of a chromosome at an early segmentation division. If an 
A’-chromosorne is eliminated from a female, gynandromorphs arise and male characters 
are exhibited by the part of the imsect developing from cells lacking the second X-chromo- 
some (Bridges, 1922; VVaddington, 1939; Morgan, 1914; Sturtevant, 1929). The occurrence 
of the wild-type eye in the white-eyed female of Calliphora erythroc(tphala could not be 
explained by the elimination of an X-chromosome as the mutant gene is recessive. Careful 
examination of the abnormal female did not reveal any male characters, and the genitalia, 
both external and internal, were of the normal female type. Thus there is no evidence that 
this individual was a gynandromorph. The limited area of tissue affected makes it unlikely 
that non-disjunction could be the cause, and it is difficult to understand how a somatic 
mosaic showing a dominant character could arise in a double recessive female. 

(4) In one wild-type strain derived from a single female which was maintained for 
twenty generations there was a high mortality in late larval life. Many fully grown larvae 
when ready for pupation emptied the gut and crop but then became rigidly extended and 
died without forming puparia. Other larvae became similarly extended and formed 
puparia without the customary contraction and retraction of the anterior segments of the 
body. The larvae curved dorsally as sclerotization developed, and abnormal puparia were 
formed which were slender, curved and tapered anteriorly, so that they were finally 
horn-shaped. The pupae invariably died within these monstrous puparia. The inheritance 
of this interesting abnormality was being investigated but the strain died out before 
crossing experiments with other strains were completed. Possibly some lethal gene was 
involved which acted in late larval and early pupal life. 

(5) An interesting and puzzling deviation from the expected results of crossing hetero¬ 
zygous females with heterozygous males occurred twice. The progeny from such a cross 
should consist of white-eyed females, wild-type females (heterozygous), wild-type males 
(homozygous) and wild-type males bearing the white-eyed factor (heterozygous) in the 
ratios 1:1:1:1, the twm types of males being indistinguishable morphologically (Table 4 A). 
In two cages containing such crosses, however, batches of eggs which gave only wild-type 
females were obtained. In one case there were 16 wild-type females and 38 wild-type 
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males (Table 4B); and in the second there were 32 wild-type females and 31 wild-type 
males (Table 4C). In the first case it is possible that the white-eyed females had died 
before emergence from the puparia as the number of females is only half that of the 
males, but in the second case the 32 females and 31 males were raised from 66 puparia 
and there is therefore no indication of a differential mortality among the pupae. 

A possible explanation of these results would be the fertilisation of the white-eyed 
female by a non-disjunctional male (XYY) producing X^Y and Y sperms. As the female 
was X^X'^ the resulting zygotes would be X^X^Y, wild-type female, X‘^X^Y, wild-type 
female, and wild-type males of the constitution X^Y and JC+F. 

Table 4 

A 


Heterozygous wild-type $ by 
(X*"X+) j 

heterozygous wild-type 

(X“'y+) 

Fi 1 wiite 9 1 wild 9 

(X^’X"^) (X^'X^) 

1 wdd (J 1 wid cJ 

(x«r+) (X+r-^) 

^ ^ ^_ ) 

B 

2 

Heterozygous wild-type ? by heterozygous wild-type cJ 

Fi 16 wild-typo 9^ 

38 wild-lypo 

C 


Heterozygous wild-type 9 by heterozygous wild-type c? 

Fi 32 wild-type 9 ? 

31 wild-iype 


A = expected progeny from cross-mating a heterozygous wild-type female with a heterozygous wild-type male. 
There should be equal numbers of white-eyed and wild-typo females and aU wUd-type males, of which half 
would bear the mutant gene in the X-chromosome. B and C — results obtained from two batches of eggs obtained 
in breeding cages containing heterozygous wild-type females and heterozygous wild-type males. 

= X-chromosome with mutant gene. X+ = X-chromosome with wild-type allelomorph. 7= 7-chromosome 
with wild-type gene. 


Summary 

1. The sex ratio in pure-line cultures of strains of a white-eyed mutant of CMiphora 
erythrocephala varied from strain to strain. The average for 49,161 flies was 46% females 
and 64 % males. Different strains varied in the ratio of females to males. The lowest was 
40% females to 60% males and the highest 60% females to 50% males. 

2. In cultures of wild-type C. erythrocephala it was found that on the average more 
males than females were produced. Of 27,880 fliies, 46% were females and 64% males. 
Different strains gave different ratios of females to males, varying from 60% females to 
60% males to 46% females to 66% males. 

3. During extensive inbreeding experiments with pure-line cultures a number of 
possible mutations occurred, including some mosaics in which only part of the insect 
showed the mutant character. 

4. In two cases when females heterozygous for the white-eyed mutant gene were crossed 
with males bearing the mutant gene in their X-chromosome, the progeny consisted of 
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wild-type maleB and only wild-type females, instead of white-eyed and wild-type females 
and males in the proportion 1:1:2, Possibly thwse cases were due to the fertilization of 
the parent females by males with non-disjunction of the jf r-chromosomes. 
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THE STRUCTXmE OF NORMAL AND MUTANT EYES IN THE 
BLOW-FLY {CALLIPHOBA EBYTHROCEPHALA) AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EYE PIGMENT DURING PUPATION 

By P. TATE, From the MoUeno Institute, University of Cambridge 
(With One Text-figure) 

During work on the genetics of a white-eyed mutant form of Calliphora erytkrocephcda it 
was necessary to compare the structure of the eye of this fly with that of Drosophila, 
especially as regards the number and arrangement of the pigment cells in normal and 
mutant eyes (Tate, 1947). 

The structure of the eye of CaUipkora erythrocepkala has been described by Lowne 
(1893-6), but his description cannot be correlated with that described in recent work for 
other Diptera such as Drosophila. By studying the structure of the developing eye in 
pupae of various ages of both normal and mutant flies it has been found that in fact the 
eye structure is very similar to that of Drosophila, or, indeed, to that of Vanessa urticae 
as described by Bltringham (1919), especially as regards the arrangement of the pigment 
cells. 


Methods 

The best results in preparing eyes for sectioning were obtained by fixing the eyes for 2-3 hr. 
in Carnoy’s fluid, embedding in paraffin wax of 52° C. melting-point, and cutting sections 
7-lOp, thick. The sections were mounted unstained, or were stained with Mayer’s haema- 
lum; sometimes the sections were counterstained with eosin. Fresh eyes were examined 
after being teased out in 0-66 % saline. 

Steuctuee of the noemal eye 

The structure of an ommatidium of a normal (wild-type) imago of Calliphora erythro- 
cephala is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. Distally there is a corneal lens {c.l.) and 
beneath that lies the pseudo-cone (p.), at the base of which there are four small cells with 
obvious nuclei (c.c.); these are the cone cells, and the nuclei correspond to those designated 
‘ Semper’s nuclei ’ by Eltringham (1919) although Lowne (1893-6) considers that ‘ Semper’s 
nuclei’ is a term used by different authors for different cell nuclei. Encircling the cone 
cells and the pseudo-cone there are two large flattened cells, each with a nucleus in the 
basal region. These are the primary pigment cells (p.p.). Lowne calls them the pigment 
cells of the cone and says that they are variable in number, two being the rule, but that 
he had occasionally seen three and that ‘the whole structure of the ommatea indicates 
the probable existence of four’. Two is the number of these cells described for Vanessa 
urticae by Eltringham (1919) and for Drosophila by Johannsen (1924) and others, and 
that is the number always found in my preparations of CaUiphora erythrocephala. Proximal 
to the base of the pseudo-cone, and extending inwards to the basement membrane (b.m.), is 
the rhabdom which is surrounded by the retinulae (r.). The number of retinulae is not 
easily determined. There are six retinulae with nuclei lying at the same level, in the 
enlarged distal ends of the cells (6 r.n.), but there is a seventh retinula of which the nucleus 
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lies a short distance proximal to those of the other six (7 r.n.). About one-fifth of <4te 
length from the proximal end of the ommatidium there is an eighth nucleus which appears 
to belong to an eighth retinula (8 r.n.), thus making eight retinulae in all. In Drotophila 
there is disagreement as to the number of retinulae and rhabdomeres. Johannsen (1924) 
says there are six normal and one displaced retinulae, or seven in all. Wolsky A Huxley 


Fig. 1. Semi-diagrammatic representation of the 
structure of an ommatidium of a wild-t 3 rpe eye of 
CaUiphora erythrocephala. c.c. cone cells; ci. comeal 
lens; b,g. pigment granules at base of retinulae; h.m. 
basement membrane; f.s.p. fringe of secondary pigment 
cell; n.p,p. nucleus of primary pigment ceD; n,8.p, 
nucleus of secondary pigment cell; p, pseudo-cone; 
p.p. primary pigment cell; r. retinula; 6r.w. one of 
the six retinulae nuclei at thislerel; a.p. secondary 
pigment cell; 7 r.n. nucleus of seventh retinula; 8r.n. 
nucleus of eighth retinula. The cross-hatching repre¬ 
sents brown pigment granules. The horizontal shading 
represents red pigment granules. 



(1936) B&y there are eight retinulae and eight rhabdomeres; Chevais (1937) gives the 
number of retinulae as six, but Hertweek (1931) and Pilkington (1942) state that there are 
six normal and two displaced retinulae and seven rhabdomeres, the eighth retinula being 
much reduced and funclionless according to Hertweek. The arrangement of the retinulae 
described by Pilkington for Drosophila is very similar to that now shown to exist in 
CoMphora erythrocephala. Lowne (1893-6) depicts, only the eighth retinular nuclei and 
calls them nuclei of the ‘unpigmented cells of the sheath of the rhabdome’, of which he 
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says there is a single nucleus in the imago, but in an earlier stage ‘there are usually several 
nuclei at its extremities’. Dietrich (1908), however, states that eight retinular nuclei are 
always present, and that in C. erytArooepAah there are six nuclei at one level and two 
displaced nuclei. 

Surrounding the retinulae there are about 6-9 secondary pigment cells (s.p.). These 
cells are thick at the level of the tips of the retinulae, and in this thick part the nuclei are 
situated (n.s.p.). The secondary pigment cells send sheathing processes inwards as far as 
the basement membrane (f.s.p.) and outwards between and beyond the primary pigment 
ceUs BO that their distal extremities separate the bases of adjacent corneal lenws. Where 
they meet the basement membrane the secondary pigment cells are enlarged, and probably 
it is these enlarged basal regions that Lowne described as ‘inner pigment cells’. Dietrich 
(1908), in a figure of an ommatidium of C. erythrocephala, shows primary and secondary 
pigment cells but no ‘inner’ or ‘basal’ pigment cells. 

The existence of a third series of pigment cells, ‘ basal pigment cells ’, is also a matter of 
dispute in Drosophila. Johannsen (1924) describes such cells as being present, but 
Cochrane (1936-7) considers that the thickened proximal ends of the secondary pigment 
cells may have been described as basal pigment cells, and agrees with Hertweck (1931) that 
basal pigment cells are not present. Pilkington (1942), however, states positively that 
they are present and ‘are clearly seen in sections cut either longitudinally along the 
ommatidia, or transversely just above the basement membrane’. In imagines of Calli- 
phora it is very difficult to determine if nucleated cells are present in this region owing to 
the dense masses of pigment granules present in the proximal parts of the secondary 
pigment cells; but study of sections of pupal eyes, before pigment is developed, shows 
conclusively that no cells are present in the place where ‘ basal ’ or ‘ inner ’ pigment cells 
have been described. This view is confirmed by the examination of sections of imaginal 
mutant eyes in which, owing to the absence of pigment, the structure and relationship of 
the various cells is much clearer. Owing to the fact that the secondary pigment cells are 
shared between neighbouring ommatidia, it is difficult to determine how many are related 
to an ommatidium, but as a rule nine of these cells impinge on each ommatidium. 

The pigment of the eye is composed of granules of two colours, brown and red. The 
primary pigment cells of the imago contain dense brown pigment except in the basal 
regions surrounding the cone cells where it is admixed with red granules. The secondary 
pigment cells contain mostly red granules, except at the distal tips where there are dense 
accumulations of brown granules. The enlarged basal ends of the secondary pigment cells 
contain very dense masses of red granules. Within the rhabdom, at the base, there is 
a group of bright brown granules, the exact location of which is obscure but which appear 
to lie within a vacuole or cavity at the base of the retinulae. 

In addition to the definite granular pigment, a yellow pigment is also present, but it is 
diffuse and is present in the retinulae and not in the pigment cells. This yellow colour 
becomes more intense with the age of the fly. According to Johannsen (1924) there is a 
similar yellow, non-granular pigment in the retinulae of Drosophila. 

Development op eye pigment in pupae 

To trace the time of the formation of pigment, pupae were incubated at 24° C. and 
examined at various ages. 

The first appearance of pigment occurs at the fifth day of pupal life (126 hr.) when the 
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eyes are biscuit yellow, but microscopically the pigment appears to be diffuse in both 
primary and secondary pigment cells, and is not in granules. ‘ At 6 days of pupal life 
(160 hr.) the eyes are a rich yellow-brown, but as yet no granules can be detected micro¬ 
scopically. The eyes are brown in another 24 hr. (7 days), and the pigment cells now 
contain definite uniformly sized brown granules. The amount of brown pigment increases 
throughout the eighth and ninth days, but no red pigment appears until within a few hours 
of emergence which is at about 240 hr. (10 days) at 24° C, Immediately after emergence 
there is much red pigment in granules in the secondary pigment cells, but the pigment in 
the primary pigment cells remains brown except at the base, surrounding the cone cells, 
where red granules are also present. The change from brown to red pigment takes place 
very rapidly, as no red pigment is present 24 hr. before emergence but it is well developed 
in the newly emerged imago. Twenty-four hours after emergence the ammmt of red pigment 
in the secondary pigment cells has increased, and brown pigment granules are present in the 
tips of these cells which extend between the facets, and in the enlarged basal regions 
adjacent to the basement membrane. The primary pigment cells have dense masses of 
brown granules with red granules in their basal regions. A yellow, diffuse, non-granular 
pigment develops in the retinulae. The group of pigment granules at the base of the 
rhabdom retain their golden brown colour throughout. 

In general sequence the development of eye pigmentation in CalUphora is similar to that 
in Drosophila as described by Schultz (1936) and by Cochrane (1936, 1936-7). Pigment 
formation is divisible into early and late phases. The early phase begins with the formation 
of yellow pigment, and the yellow is rapidly replaced by brown or tan pigment. The late 
phase occurs shortly before emergence, and consists of a great increase in the amount of 
pigment deposited and in the development of the definitive colour of the eye of the imago. 
In CalUphora the onset of the late phase is relatively later than in Drosophila and red 
pigment does not appear until just before emergence. In Drosophila the change from tan 
to red occurs at about 108-112 hr. after pupation, and the late phase of pigment deposition 
corresponds to an increase in both yellow and red pigments and sets in about 120 hr. after 
pupation, but emergence does not occur until 144 hr. (Cochrane, 1936). 

The structure of the mutant eye 

Macroscopically the eyes of newly emerged mutant females are almost white or slightly 
yellowish, but as the flies age the eyes gradually darken to an apricot tinge. There is no 
further darkening beyond the apricot tinge, even in very old flies. The mutation is limited 
to the female sex and the eyes of males are always normal in appearance (Tate, 1947). 

Microscopical examination of the eye of mutant imagines and of developing pupae of 
the mutant strains has shown that except for the absence of pigment granules the mor¬ 
phology of the eye does not differ from that of the normal eye. The pigment cells are fully 
formed and are present in the normal number, and have the same relation to the other 
elements of the ommatidia as in normal eyes. Although no pigment is formed in the 
pigment cells in the mutant eye, the diffuse non-granular yellow pigment that develops 
in the retinulae of normal eyes after emergence, develops also in the mutant eye, and it is 
this which gives the yeUowish colour to such eyes and which is responsible for the gradual 
darkening of the eye with age to the apricot tinge. Ck)chrane (1938) has described a similar 
darkening of the eyes with age of ‘buff^ females of Drosophila pse%tdo-obscura. Thus the 
white-eyed mutant of CalUphora resembles the wiite-eyed mutants of Drosophila 
Joum. of Qenetioa 48 23 
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(Coclirane, 1936) in that there is complete suppression of both early and Jate phase 
pigment deposition, although the eyes are fully developed and both primary and secondary 
pigment cells are present in the usual numbers. 

Summary 

1. The structure of the ommatidia of the eye of Calliphora erythrooephala is very 
similar to that of Drosophila, 

2. Primary and secondary pigment cells are present, but the basal pigment cells 
described by Lowne could not be identified, and probably dense groups of granules in the 
basal expansions of the secondary pigment cells were mistaken for separate cells. 

3. At 24° C. the onset of pigment formation in eyes during pupal life is at about 72 hr.; 
and the sequence is yellow, brown and red, but the late phase deposition of pigment, and 
the appearance of red granules, does not occur until a few hours before emergence, which 
at 24° C. is at 240 hr. after puparia formation. 

4. The white-eyed mutant of Calliphora erythrooephala, which is sex-limited and 
appears only in the female, has eyes normal in structure, and with the full complement of 
both primary and secondary pigment cells, but there is complete suppression of the 
formation of all pigment granules. 
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AN IMPROVED GENETICAL MAP OF PUNNETT’S ‘B’ CHROMO¬ 
SOME IN THE SWEET PEA, LATHYRUS 0D0RATU8 L. 

By N. R. BHAT, Department of Genetics, University of Cambridge 

Introduction 

It is common knowledge that statistics has been a close and helpful associate of genetics 
throughout its advancement. Bateson (1909, p. 318), attributing the success of Mendel 
primarily to the statistical nature of his investigations, alludes to Mendel’s following 
remarks, ‘ Those who survey the work done in the department will arrive at the conviction 
that among all the numerous experiments made, not one has been carried out to such an 
extent and in such a way as to make it possible to determine the number of different 
forms under which the offspring of hybrids appear or to arrange these forms with certainty 
according to their separate generations or definitely to ascertain their statistical relations ’, 
and observes, ‘It is to the clear conception of these three primary necessities that the 

whole success of Mendel’s work is due_’ The fairly recent statistical methods, e.g. the 

proper use of x® and the analysis of variance, have revolutionized the planning of controlled 
experiments and the interpretation of their results. More particularly for the present 
paper, the methods of applying the theory of estimation based on the ‘ Method of Maximum 
Likelihood’ are likely also to be valuable in the field of genetics. 

A characteristic feature of such statistics is the ease with which they enable different 
bodies of data, either wholly or partially alike, to be combined to make improved estimates 
of parameters. The combination is made through a statistic known as ‘Information’, 
which also serves as a measure of the success of experiments in terms of the effort, time 
and expenses involved; and this enables improvements to be devised if necessary. This 
point is cogently elucidated by Mather (1938). Such statistics are, therefore, a valuable 
aid to the modern experimenter who often works under pressure and without adequate 
facilities. 

Soon after the rediscovery of Mendel’s laws, Bateson & Punnett undertook a comprehen¬ 
sive programme of work on the genetics of the sweet pea {Lathyrus odoratus L.). Among 
several other characters they studied (1) dark-light axil, (2) fertile-sterile (in Darwin’s 
terms ‘contabescent’) anthers and (3) normal-cretin flower, which, on being studied in 
pairs, led to the discovery of the phenomenon of linkage. 

Bateson & Punnett (1911) tried to explain linkage by postulating what they called 
‘Reduplication of gametes’ in the germ tract. They and Punnett (1913) have described 
the hypothesis in detail. Punnett (1913) made earnest attempts to interpret the abnormal 
segregations observed in associated characters including those referred to above on this 
basis; but it is evident from the numerous doubts and difficulties he encountered that 
he was not satisfied with the results. Later, both because the reduplication hypothesis 
had no factual basis, and also since the ‘Chromosome theory’ of heredity propounded by 
Morgan and his associates gave overwhelming evidence of the linear arrangement of genes 
and their linkage in chromosomes, he seems to have acquiesced in the genetical map pro¬ 
duced by Bridges (1914) in respect of the characters in question. He named the chromosome 
as the ‘B’ chromosome (Punnett, 1923,1932), and the genes responsible for the characters 

*23-2 
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as Bj, Bg and B, respectively. It must, however, be pointed out ydth regard to Bridges’s 
map that it was, as he himself puts it, only ‘ illustrative ’, and this for two important reasons. 
First, the data, coming as they did from Fg segregations; were not very adequate; and 
secondly, the method used for analysis, viz. Yule’s coefficient of association, was ‘ the least 
unsatisfactory’ available at the time. Thirdly, in the light of present-day knowledge 
the recombination percentages may not directly represent linear distances between genes 
as shown in his map. Fortunately, there are now opportunities to remedy all these 
defects. Punnett has in his records a large collection of unused data (compiled up to 1928) 
on the characters, which he has kindly made available for use. Fisher’s new method of 
estimating linkage by ‘scoring’ (19466), admirably suited to such type of work, together 
with Kosambi’s formula for conversion of recombination percentages into linear distances, 
are also at hand. It is, therefore, thought fit to present in this paper an improved map of 
Puimett’s‘B’chromosome. " 

Review of methods op estimation 

Ever since linkage was discovered by Bateson & Punnett attempts have been made by 
various workers, both statisticians and geneticists, to evolve formulae and methods for 
estimating the degree of association between characters. Amongst these may be men¬ 
tioned methods developed by Yule, Collins, Emerson, Haldane, Takezaki, Kappert, 
Owen, Fisher & Balmukand, and Immer. All of these, however, fall under one or the 
other of the four categories discussed by Fisher (1946 a), the only method efficient for all 
types of problems of estimation being the Method of Maximum Likelihood. However, 
it is considered essential to review briefly the methods employed by Bateson & Punnett 
on the one hand and by Bridges on the other, and compare them with Fisher’s scoring 
system, first, to justify the choice of the scoring method in this paper, and, secondly, to 
show why revision of the map with this new device has been considered worth while. 

The practice that Bateson & Punnett followed was more or less empirical. They assumed 
the following types of gametic series: 

Double dominant Single dominant Double recessive 

Coupling (n-1)* 1 {n-l) 

Repulsion 1 (w-1) 1 

generating zygotic series of the kind: 

Coupling 3re> (2n - I) (2n -1) »» - (2n - 1) 

Eepulsion (2»« + I) (n’-l) 1 

Theoretical expectations were derived on this basis for certain selected gametic ratios, 
e.g. 1: 3 :3 :1, 1: 7 : 7:1, 1:16; 16:1,1: 31: 31:1, etc. Frequencies observed in progenies 
were compared by eye with the series of such theoretical expectations to see to which of 
the gametic series they conformed. 

This method, while it very roughly indicated the intensity of linkage, could not have 
been anything more than one of approximation for obvious reasons. No wonder, therefore, 
that the inefficient estimates arrived at created difficulties in reconciling the behaviour 
of different progenies even in the same cross. 

The method adopted by Bridges was, as previously stated, Yule’s coefficient of asso- 

* (» ~ 1): 1 or n: 1 were supposed to be the gametic ratios brought about through alternating periolinaJ and 
anticlinaJ cell divisions in gametogenesis. 
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eiatioa,*** which beloiigs to the category of the ‘Coefficient of correlation’ advocated by 
Takezaki (1926). Immer (1931) has discussed at length the efficiency of the ‘ Coefficient of 
correlation ’. He concludes: ‘ The correlation method is fairly efficient in the coupling phase 
and for loose linkage in repulsion. Forclose linkage in repulsion it is not efficient.’ He also 
draws attention to the inaccuracy of ‘ the error formula as used by Takeaaki, which is based 
on the incorrect method of treating the fourfold table of phenotypic frequencies as a 
normal frequency surface’. The coefficient of association being even slightly inferior to 
the coefficient of correlation (Yule, 1912) is not therefore very efficient for estimation. 

Fisher’s (19466) scoring method adopted in this paper is but the method of maximum 
likelihood in a form more convenient for use. Its efficiency is therefore assured. Its 
advantageous features, in addition to those of the Method of Maximum Likelihood, are; 

(i) The scores are linear functions of the observed frequencies and additive; as such, 
‘the efficiently weighted combination of different lots of data is arrived at simply by 
adding their scores’, thus making the combination an easy operation. 

(ii) The aggregate score of a progeny is zero at the correct value of the estimate. As 
will further be seen, this property is very useful in detecting the type of mating. 

(iii) The Information, which is the sampling variance of the score, while being essentially 
the same in nature as in the Maximum Likelihood method, serves, in this system, two 
useful objects, viz.: 

(а) It indicates how far from or near to the trial value is the correct value of the 
parameter, the score at the trial value divided by its Information giving the correction 
factor leading towards the correct estimate. 

(б) The square of the aggregate score of a progeny divided by its Information is its 

for one degree of freedom. When several families or groups of families, say k in 

number, are pooled together, their homogeneity can be easily tested by adding their 
individual derived in this way and subtracting therefrom the for the totals, the 
remainder being x^ for i — 1 degrees of freedom for heterogeneity as in any ordinary case. 
When different kinds of groups, each with many sub-groups, are combined, the x^ oan be 
analysed into components as in the case of hierarchical classification. 

(iv) The method includes a novel feature, based on Kosambi’s formula, for improving 
the estimate of a smaller segment by taking account of information from bigger segments 
[containing it. This should interest anyone who wishes to take maximum advantage of all 
lata at his disposal. In view of the fact that geneticists have been so far estimating 
recombination percentages of any segment from data collected on that segment alone, 
this would definitely constitute an advance in the estimation of linkage. 

There is no other method known at present commanding such unique efficiency and 
manifold advantages. This fact, together with the peculiar nature of the data, which include 
jven families of unknown mating types in different filial generations, have favoured its 
choice for estimation. 


Material and methods 


is stated above, the material used ih Punnett’s data of segregation for three characters 
n the sweet pea, viz. (i) dark-light axil, (ii) fertile-sterile anthers and (iii) normal-cretin 
lowers. The estimate of the recombination percentage of a fourth character (iv) purple- 


♦ Yule’a formulae (1900) for the ooefficient of aBSociation and its e rror are 

^ {ABxah)-^(AbxaB) . „ I ^ ^ 


„ A i 

AB^Ab^aB^ab^ 
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m&Toon with no. (i) above from only one family of 156 plants (Pnnnett, 1923) has also 
been indicated at the end, though not ma^e use of in locating the gene on the map. The 
first three characters have been repeatedly described by Bateson & Punnett. But, with 
a view to making this article self-contained and for facility in reading it, it has been thought 
proper briefly to reproduce their description below: 

(i) Dark-light axil. ‘ Of the plants with white and coloured flowers in the sweet pea those 
with white (true whites have pale seed coats) have light (i.e. green) axils, whereas those 
with coloured flowers may have either dark or light axils. ^ 

(ii) Fertile-sterile (contabescent) anthers. ‘Contabescent anthers are sterile. Their 
chromosomes divide normally up to the reduction division when they form shapeless knots 
and fail to divide. Plants \^ith sterile anthers are normal and fertile on the female side.’ 

(iii) Normal-cretin flower. ‘The “Cretin” is a small deformed flower with varying 
structure of petals. In such a flower the standard fails to become elevated, the keel is 
cleft distally so that anthers are partially protruded, while the stigma sticks out far 
beyond the petals and is carried on in the line of the carpels instead of being abruptly 
bent at right angles to them as in the normal flower.’ 

(iv) Purple-maroon flower colour. The terms are self explanatory. 

The data are presented in the Appendix, and are in all on 169 families consisting of 
14,662 plants studied over a period of 25 years, from 1904 to 1928.* On considering 
families observed for three characters separately for every pair, their number is increased 
to 225 comprising 19,306 plants. They consist of 138 JFg later (F^ onwards) 

progenies. Classified according to character pairs they stand as given in Table 1. 

Table 1, Classification of plants according to character pairs, type of linkage, and families 



Coupling 

Repulsion 

Character pair 

No. of families 

No. of plants 

No. of families 

No. of plants 

Dark-light axil 

73 

6636 

36 

4414 

Fertile-sterile anthers 

28 

2239 

21 

1440 

Normal-cretin flower 

16 

792 

62 

3786 

Total 

117 

9666 

108 

9640 


The number of plants observed (19,306) is nearly three times as large as that utilized 
by Bridges (6704), and should, on any consideration, be thought sufficient to give correct 
estimates of cross-over percentages. 

It will, however, be seen that a large proportion of families belong to generations 
beyond ig • Besides, even in the case of several families, the nature of the mating could 

not be made out from the records. Since it is not ordinarily possible to detect in such 
generations the type of mating, coupling or repulsion, of parents from which a progeny 
has been derived when segregation is on the border-line, one may wonder as to how they 
could all be rightly grouped under the two categories with confidence. In fact, this was 
one of the main difficulties in Punnett’s (1913) classification of certain dubious families. 
For example, in the dfN xDPn mating (Table ll)t he put the four F^ progenies, viz. 
113/’13,114/’13,117/’13 and 123/’13, in line with the two F^ progenies, 62/’13 and 53/’13. 
As can be seen from their present classification (vide Appendix) the progenies 114/’13 
and 117/’13 had been misclassified so far as character pairs P-N and D-N were concerned. 
Instead of being grouped under ‘coupling’ they were put with the rest of the F^ and F^ 
* These include all the families presented by Bateson, Saunders & Punnett (1905, 1908) and Punnett (1913). 
The later data were tabulated from Punnett’s records kept at the Department of Genetics, Cambridge, 
t In Punnett (1913, Table XT) this has been misprinted as DfN x DFn. 
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families under' repulsion It is for this reason that his anticipation of repulsion between 
N and F and N and D was not realised for the whole group; indeed, the balancing effect 
of the mixture of ‘coupling’ and ‘repulsion’ families made him further suspect a normal 
segregation of : 3 : 3 :1. The fact that they were in coupling, and could not be otherwise, 
is proved by their very low and homogeneity with the rest of the families in their 
present setting. Similarly, progenies 71/’12 and 91/’12 in the mating Nf x nP (Table 9), 
though classed separately, were suspected to indicate, both individually and together, 
a normal segregation. Difficulty was also experienced in identifying with confidence the 
families 47/’13 and 136/’13 (Table 10), though they were put under ‘coupling’. All these 
families have fitted in the present groupings so well that there is little doubt left about 
the t 5 ^es of mating they came from. 

The correct allocation of the mating type to every family has been rendered possible 
by the feature of the scoring method whereby the aggregate score of a family is zero at 
the correct value of the estimate. As a corollary of this characteristic it follows that a 
body of data scored at 50% for the appropriate mating gives a positive score, whereas 
when scored for the wrong one gives a negative one. This serves as a very useful means to 
detect the mating when one is in doubt about it. This method has been invariably used 
for the entire classification of families in the third and subsequent filial generations, and 
surprisingly enough all the eighty-seven and more families so classified have accommodated 
themselves very well in the respective groups in which they were put, as can be seen 
from their low (non-significant) x^’s (see Appendix). 

After tabulation, totals were struck of all progenies falling under each category, and the 
scoring method was further employed to work out recombination percentages. The modus 
operandi of estimation may be briefly described as follows: 

If c represents the recombination percentage and N the number in the progeny, the 
expectations, in terms of c in a dihybrid intercross, of the three classes, viz. (1) double 
dominants, (2) single dominants, and (3) double recessives are, respectively, 

N N N 

~(3-2c + c2), j(2c-c2), ~-(l-c)2; 

and the differentials of the expected frequencies are 

N N N 

~.^(l~c), -f.^-(l~c), 

The scores are obtained by dividing the differentials by expectations and changing sign, 
as below: 


2 ( 1 - 

2-f"(l- 


-or 

2c 

2 -hC' 


, 2 » 


(Li 

2c-i 

2c 


■ 0 ) 


2 

(1-e) 


for coupling; 


for repulsion. 


The amount of Information per individual, which is the summation of squares of scores 
multiplied by expectations over the three classes is, in this case, 

24-4(1-0)2 ,_2 + 4c2 


for coupling, and 


for repulsion. 


(2c-c2) (3-2 c4-c^) —r—(2 + 0^) 

To facilitate scoring Fisher has prepared tables of scores for various recombination 
percentages from 1 to 50 for intercross progenies. The scores are given at unit intervals 
and can be conveniently interpolated by the ustial method (Fisher & Yates, 1938 
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‘Introduction—Table XXXIII—Kandom Numbers—^Interpolation’). Except in oases 
where extraordinary accuracy is aimed at a fouT'point interpolation is deemed satisfactory. 
For such an interpolated value the information is given by the formula 
1002>+{1 - i (1 - 3d*) - {1 - i (1 - 3^*) 

where D is the positive difference between scores at x and *+l, d*= fraction beyond *, 
^ = 1—d, S*=central second difference. 

The estimation is done through a series of trials beginning with 50%. The total score 
of a family at any trial value divided by its Information gives the correction factor to 
arrive at a more correct value. This procedure is repeated until a satisfactory estimate 
giving a score almost zero* is reached. With experience and proper judgement the number 
of such trials can be reduced to only about two or three. Primary estimates made in this 
way for the three segments B^-Bg and Bg-B, and the scores and Information 

thereon are given below: 

Recombination 

Segment percentages Score Information 

R-B, 303 -86*6042894 

Bj-Bs 28*00 -113*5092077 

Bj-Ba 28*42 - 0*0601296 ‘ 7216*16941 

At this stage, Kosambi’s formula is employed to improve the estimates of the two smaller 
segments, B^-Bg and Bj-Bj, with information obtained from the larger segment, 
Bg-Bg, which contains them both. Kosambi’s formula enunciating the relationship 
between two smaller segments (say and with a bigger one containing them (yjg) is 


l+4yij^g* 

This relationship also provides factors with which to multiply the score of the larger 
segment to obtain its contribution of scores to the smaller ones. The factors are obtained 
from the following corollaries of the above formula: 

The following are the actual calculations in this case: 

Assuming Bj-Bg to be 3-03 and B^-Bg to be 28-000, Bg-B, by Kosambi’s formula 
would be 30-0115288. The approximate score at this value of the estimate is +114-7872849, 
i.e. (-0-0601295-f 7216-16941 x0-015916288),t 

?^“=0-6420812, 1^^=0-9319977. 

The scores and Information for the two segments are: 



Score 

Information 

From Bj-Bg 

B,B, 


-85*5042894 

222256*4513561 

jProm B^-Bg 

+ 73*7027676 

2954*8783446 

Total 

-11*8015318 

226211*3297007 


BxB, 


From Bj-Bs 

-113-5092077 

0259*3788681 

From Bg-Ba 

+ 106-9814866 

6226*7170433 

Total 

- 6-5277222 

15486*0954114 


* Wben improvement of the estimate of a smaUer segment with the help of information from a larger segment 
is aimed at, as is done in this paper, it may be preferable to bring the score approximately to such a figure as 
would serve to nullify the score that would be derived for the segment in question from the laiger segment, 
t This is the difference between the provisional (0*2842) and the calculated (0*300115288) estimate of 
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The products tonn of Xaformation for the two segments is obtained by multiplying the 
information for B,-B, at 30>0116288 by the product of the two factors derived above: 

- 7690-047928 x 0-642812 x 0-9319977 
« 4289-0834066. 

The adjustments of estimate for the two segments p for and q for Bj^-Bs <u:e 
now calculated by solving the following simultaneous equations: 

22621 l-3297007p+ 4289-0834066?=-HI-8016318,* 

4289-0834066p+16486-0964114? = + 6-5277222,* 
whereby p=0-00004 and ?=0-0041. 

The new values obtained by applying the adjustments are 

BjB 2=3-034; BjB,=28-041; B 2 Bs=30-062 (newly calculated). 

On repeating the procedure twice over the following scores and Information were obtained 
for the two smaller segments: 



Score 

Information 

From BjB, 

From 

BjB, 

-75*5293950 

+76*5292207 

221830*969681 

2945*253238 

Total 

-0*0001743 

224776*222919 

From BjB, 

From B^, 

-109-7726206 
+ 109-7780803 

9248*513214 

6221*910222 

Total 

+0-0066398 

16470*423436 


Here the scores are very nearly reduced to zero. It is, therefore, not worth while to 
work out further adjustments. Standard errors of estimates are calculated by the 
following formulae: 




V liJ ^ ^*2 O ^ 4 . hi 


= total Information for y^. 


/22 = total Information for 

P = product term of Information to be calculated as above. 


A==/n4 




On arriving at final estimates, map lengths in ‘centimorgans’ were found by referring 
to Fisher & Yates (1938, Table No, XII, Transformation of ‘r’ to Interclass). 


The results 

The entire results obtained are set out in Table 2. 


Table 2. Recombination perceniageSy scores, Information ard map lengths 
for the three segments in PunneWs ‘B* chromosome 


Reoombmation 


Segment 

percentage 

Map length (^m.) 

Score 

Information 

BxB, 

3*0359 ±0*21 

804±0‘21 

-0*0001743 

224776*222919 

BiB. 

280410±0*81 

31*70±1*18 

-0*0065898 

15470*423436 

BA 

30*0636 ±0*75 

34*74±M7 

+ 117*8169978 

7166*402000 


The standard error (s.e.) of map length {x) corresponding to the i^p. {y) is calculated 


by using the formula 


s.E. (®)=s.E.{y)/(l-74y*). 


* Written after reversing the signs. 
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Table 3. Estimates of recombination percentages arrived at by PunneU^ 
Bridges and the author 


Segment 


Punnett 

Bridges 

Author 

Bi-B, 

c 

R 

6*25 

Not asoertained 

4*4) 

4*9f 

3*04 


SI 

26*00 

28*0) 

27*0 f 

28*04 


a 

25*00 

38*01 

28*0[ 

30*05 


It will be seen from the table that even Bridges’s values are somewhat different from 
those estimated by the writer, though the differences are not very striking to a casual 
observer. The value of such differences can be appreciated only when one considers the 
effect they would have in genetical experiments. For example, in a repulsion intercross 
the expectation of a double recessive with 4*4% b.p. would be 1 in 2056, while that with 
3-04 % R.p. would be 1 in 4328, not an inconsiderable difference when one is confronted with 
the question of obtaining such a plant. Apart from its utility or consequences a genuine 
difference, however small, should be welcome as a scientific fact, especially when it is 
brought out with the support of enormous convincing evidence. Looking at the figures 
from this point of view the new estimations appear justified. The map drawn on the basis 
of the new estimates is given below: 


-34-741 

4-3 04-1^ <-31-70 

•-•- 

B, B, 

After obtaining the estimates, tests were made, first, to judge whether it was 
appropriate to use Kosambi’s formula in this case, and secondly, to test the homogeneity 
of the data used to derive the estimates. 

The first test is essential since Kosambi’s formula may not be applicable to all types of 
cases, and unless it is proved that the estimates are in agreement with the formula they 
would not be reliable. The for this test were calculated by squaring the score of each 
segment and dividing by the amount of Information at the final estimated value. Their 
total is the to judge the conformity of the estimates to the formula. The figures are 
produced in Table 4. The value of x^> though high for one degree of freedom, is not 
sufficiently high (being less than 3*84, the five per cent value) to contradict the formula. 


Table 4. Values of to test agreement with KosambVs formula 


Segment 

Score 

Information 

X* 

BiB, 

-75*629396 

221830*969681 

0*026 

BiB, 

-109-7725205 

9248*513214 

1*303 

B.B, 

117*8159978 

7166*402000 

1*937 

Total 

4 


3*266 


The test of homogeneity was done in the usual manner, x^ for each family at the final 
estimated value having been calculated exactly as in the above case. The figures of x* for 
individual families and probabilities are given in the Appendix. The x® of heterogeneity 
between mating types, and between families in each type are Set out in Table 6. 
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Table 6. ond probabilities for heterogeneity between mating types, 
and between families within mating types 
Between mating types Between Btmilies within mating types 

_A,_ _ ____-- 


Factor pair 


P 

Mfiting type 

D.F, 

X* 

P 


000 

>0-99 

Coupling 

72 

82*55 

0*19* 



Repulsion 

34 

27*09 

0*80* 


0-37 

0-5^0-7 

Coupling 

27 

27*77 

0*3-0*5 



Re{^sion 

26 

15*59 

0*7-0*8 


009 

0-70*8 

Coupling 

15 

8*18 

09-0*95 



Repulsion 

61 

48*13 

0*00* 


* Probability in terms of the normal deviate obtained by the formula - ^(2a -1) for one degree of 

freedom. 

The test of homogeneity is very important in this case, as the number of progenies 
handled is very large, and they come from different filial generations and mating types. 
It is much more so because, as previously stated, the mating types in a majority of cases 
have been fixed on the basis of their total scores at 50 % level. Since the method is totally 
unconventional it is possible that its efficacy may be doubted, particularly with the data 
involving families which Punnett (1913) had found very heterogeneous and irregular, 
unless proved by this test. 

It is very striking, however, that every mating type, even with its large number of 
families, is clearly homogeneous. The same is also the case with the two mating types for 
each pair of characters. Further, a glance at thep^^’s of individual families would show that 
they are almost unanimous in indicating the cross-over values estimated in the respective 
cases. Only one family, viz. 22/’15 (B^Bg repulsion) shows a beyond the 1% level of 
probability. The reasons for including it are: 

Family no, 22/’15. The high iii this case is the result of one plant having appeared in 
the double recessive class instead of the expected (0*006) fraction of a plant. There are in 
all 4414 plants in the B^B 2 repulsion group and, with estimated r.p. of 3*03%, just one 
double recessive plant is expected to occur. Since the group consists of thirty-four families 
in all it has to appear in some one of these and, when it does, it is but to be expected that it 
will upset the balance of that particular family. When it is borne in mind that the double 
recessive plant holds the balance between an accurate and inaccurate estimate in such 
a case of close linkage in repulsion it would be seen that it would have been inadmissible 
to leave out the family. 

Out of all the progenies found in the records five Bj^-Bg progenies appeared to be 
irregular. All these belong to the coupling group as can be easily made out from the 
distribution of their frequencies, and as confirmed by their scores at 50%. Yet they were 
far too different from other sister progenies entered in the Appendix, as is indicated by 
their very high at the recombination percentage estimated from the rest of the 
families, i.e, 3*10%. Their particulars are set out in Table 6. 


Table 6. Particulars of five B^-Bg {coupling) families which were 
originally found to be irregular 
Frequencies 


Serial 

Family 

r - 


.-A_ 

' A 


no. 

ref. no. 

B.B. 

Bib, 

b,B. 

b,b. 

X* at 310% 

1 

351/*6G 

14 

— 

4 

7 

13*29 

2 

90/*22 

50 

1 

11 

10 

46*36 

3 

67/’27 

185 

3 

49 

66 

199*31 

4 

58/»27 

314 

7 

aoo 

152 

449*54 

6 

73/*27 

69 

1 

18 

40 

64*91 
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None of these five came from the lot that Punnett found difficult to classify. On the 
other hand, every one of those that were not amenable to grouping and interpretation is, 
with grouping altered where necessary, in perfect harmony with the rest in the particular 
class wherein it is placed, in indicating the estimated recombination value. 

In the case of the last four progenies the segregation for the ‘fertile-sterile* character 
was more or less in conformity with the expected 3 :1 ratio, but that for ‘^dark-Ught’ was 
unsatisfactory. Closer examination of the classification showed that an additional factor 
*self-marbled’, located in the 'F' chromosome, was also involved. It was further noticed 
that all ‘marbled’ plants had been classified only as ‘light’ and that the segregation 
between ‘ self-dark ‘ self-light ’ and ‘ marbled-light ’ bore a relation of 9 :3 : 4. It was clear, 
therefore, that some of the ‘marbled’ plants contained the gene for ‘Dark axil’, and that 
it could not manifest itself due to the absence of the gene for ‘self’ colour. On such 
a hypothesis, after excluding the ‘marbled’ plants, the remaining ones should indicate 
a recombination of about 3%, which they did very well. These families were, therefore, 
included in the 81-82 coupling group, and now show very low (vide Appendix) at 
the joint estimate of 3-04%, 

In the case of the first family, viz. 351/’6G, the difficulty has remained unsolved. The 
segregation for the two factors under study is as follows: 

dark-fertUe dark-sterile light-fertile light^steriie 

14 0 4 7 


The ratio for dark-light is 9:7, while that for fertile-sterile is 3:1. Clearly there is an 
additional gene involved in the segregation of the dark and light characters. The estimate 
made on the basis of these individual segregations is 16*74%, which is very different from 
the estimate of 3*0% arrived at from other progenies. The actual classification by Punnett 

“ fertile sterile 

Full purple: dark 7 — 

light 1 4 

Light purple; dark — — 

light 1 1 

Full red; dark 4 — 

light 2 2 

Pale red: dark 3 — 

light — — 

It can be seen from the distribution that there is no consistent absence of either ‘ dark ’ 
or ‘light’ plants in either ‘full’ or ‘pale (or light)’ colours—^purple or red, which might 
serve to eliminate the effect of the second gene on the dark-light segregation. The progeny 
also being very small, its exclusion will not involve appreciable loss of Information; so it 
has been omitted from consideration. 


In conclusion it may be stated that every one of the dubious families is satisfactorily 
classified in the present analysis. The striking homogeneity found in the large amount of 
data studied speaks highly both for the remarkable accuracy of the data and for the 
efficiency of the scoring system of estimation. 


The purple-maroon ( 84 ) character 

It may be stated in passing that the family 60/’22, which Punnett studied (1923) and 
found difficult to interpret, indicates a recombination value of 19*3% between the 
characters, dark-light axil and purple-maroon flower colour. For want of more data it is 
not possible to give a definite estimate of it. Neither can the position of the gene be 
located, as the character has not been studied with others in the chromosome. 
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SUMBUBY 

An improved genetical map of Pnnnett’s chromosome in the sweet pea is presented 
on the basis of Punnett’s data recorded from 1904 to 1928 on the characters (1) dark-Eght 
axil, (2) fertile-sterile anthers and (3) normal-cretin flowers. The data have been classified 
and analysed by Fisher’s scpring method estimating linkage. The procedure of estima¬ 
tion has been briefly illustrated. 

Prof. E. C. Punnett, F.R.S., has very generously left his original notebooks at the 
Department of Genetics, Cambridge, for the use of students. I am very thankful to him 
for the data drawn from his books and also for his encouragement in this work. It is 
difficult to express my deep gratitude to Prof. R. A. Fisher, Sc.D., F.R.S., at whose instance 
the study was undertaken and under whose guidance it was accompEshed. I am also 
thankful to Dr D. S. Falconer and Mr T. C. Carter, M.A., for kindly going through the 
paper and making useful suggestions. 
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APPENDIX 

Table showing Ike segregation of the characters, dark-light axil (Bj) 
and fertih-sterile anthers (Bg) 


Family no. 


From the Mep, Evcil, 
Contfn, Boy* Soc» 
1905, p, 91 

121 

141/’4F 

26 

142/’4F 

29 

143/’4F 

43 

144/’4F 

23 

181/’4G 

40 

120/’6F 

41 

316/’5G 

53 

317/’6G 

50 

S42/*6G 

20 

348/’6G 

22 

849/’6G 

67 

360/»6G 

28 

352/’6G 

7 

353/’6G 

22 

354/’6G 

17 

358/’6G 

l/’9 

15 

49 

2/’9 

62 

62/»10 

114 

67/11 

69 

102/12 

24 

104/12 

32 

108/12 

7 

109/12 

14 

62/13 

53/13 

19 

23 

' 113/13* 

40 

114/13* 

38 

117/13* 

25 

123/13* 

27 

71/’21 

318 

72/’21 

100 

73/’21 

71 

96/’21 

38 

99/’21 

46 

100/’21 

15 

731*22 

4 

761*22 

25 

761*22 

34 

771*22 

41 

921*22* 

58 

931*22* 

19 

961*22* 

60 

971*22* 

52 

991*22* 

24 

60/’24* 

22 

64/’24* 

31 

66/*24 

27 

43/’25 

no 

Ul*26 

53 

^61*26 

101 

46/’26 

106 

471*25 

86 

461*25 

127 

49/’26 

147 

60/’25 

131 

96/*26 

70 


Coupling 

Bib, b^B, 



1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 


1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 
J 

2 


1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


1 

2 

1 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 


4 

1 


3 
2 

2 

4 
1 
2 
2 

5 


♦ Families in generations later than 


bjb. Total (at 8-0359) 


39 167 0*82 

® 36 0-76 

n 40 133 

17 62 000 

12 37 0-51 

9 63 4 14 

20 64 0-40 

14 09 0 00 

11 62 0-27 

6 27 1*93 

6 31 4-88 

21 82 0-89 

6 37 3-64 

6 14 0-62 

5 30 5*34 

8 25 0-94 

8 24 005 

11 64 2*66 

18 82 006 

30 149 0 13 

24 99 306 

5 29 0-72 

11 43 1*36 

1 8 017 

7 21 0-81 

7 28 1*57 

16 41 1*95 

10 62 0 19 

10 60 0-22 

7 32 0-91 

0 37 001 

110 436 308 

28 131 016 

22 94 M6 

14 62 1*71 

6 53 0-34 

6 22 0*17 

0 14 0*27 

0 35 001 

16 52 M3 

17 63 4-81 

21 82 009 

7 27 003 

0 60 019 

10 64 0 06 

0 33 1*09 

8 30 0*98 

10 46 6*33 

6 36 3*82 

18 130 0*46 

16 71 000 

26 130 012 

39 160 0*08 

32 120 0*86 

40 171 0*24 

44 193 2*39 

32 170 1-00 

20 90 ^*69 
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Family no. 


Btl>i 

b.B, 

b*b, 

Total 

X® (at 8-0369) 

97m 

103 

1 

6 

61 

171 

0*20 

98/‘^5 

67 

— 

— 

17 

84 

2-28 

51/’27 

148 

2 

7 

45 

202 

1-66 

52/’27 

136 

5 

1 

53 

195 

0-00 

53/’27 

108 

3 

1 

36 

147 

0*04 

64/’27 

114 

2 

3 

39 

158 

0-00 

67/’27 

186 

3 

3 

46 

237 

0-06 

58/’27 

314 

7 

7 

106 

434 

<H)6 

63/’27 

113 

— 

2 

33 

148 

1-27 

upn 

103 

1 

— 

33 

137 

2-39 

65/’27 

157 

1 

3 

60 

211 

0-86 

36/’27 

39 

1 

— 

11 

51 

015 

71/*27 

87 

2 

1 

31 

121 

0-15 

73/’27 

60 

— 

4 

23 

87 

0-64 

76/’27 

69 

1 

2 

32 

104 

0-59 

73 

4865 

95 

106 

Repulsion 

1569 6635 

Deviation x* (1) 
Heterogeneity x® (73) 
Total 

0*025 

0*026 

82*545 

82*570 

Family no. 

BA 

Bib, 

biB, 

bA 

Total 

X* (at 3*0369) 

84/’8 

95 

45 

44 

— 

184 

0*03 

96/‘8 

31 

12 

21 

— 

64 

0*02 

97/’8 

37 

29 

31 

— 

97 

0-07 

lO0/’8 

53 

17 

22 

— 

92 

0-01 

107/’8 

214 

95 

102 

— 

411 

0*07 

108/’8 

43 

22 

29 

— 

94 

0*03 

109/’8 

81 

50 

58 

— 

189 

0-09 

110/’8 

72 

27 

39 

— 

138 

0*02 

lll/’8 

no 

55 

49 

— 

214 

0*04 

112/’8 

177 

73 

99 

— 

349 

0-07 

56/’10 

27 

17 

18 

— 

62 

0-03 

60/’10 

126 

59 

69 

— 

254 

0-06 

48/’12 

49 

28 

27 

— 

104 

0-03 

48/’13 

49/’13 

129 

65 

55 

-t 

239 

0-03 

24 

17 

15 

— 

66 

0-03 

50/’13 

17 

14 

11 

— 

42 

0*02 

5l/’13 

50 

28 

25 


103 

0-03 

30/’14 

27 

13 

19 

— 

59 

0-02 

31/’14 

32/’14 

62 

24 

35 

— 

121 

0*02 

58 

27 

18 

— 

103 

0-01 

33ri4 

40 

17 

20 

— 

77 

0*01 

22/16* 

85 

. 41 

30 

1 

157 

26-14 

79/16 

104 

50 

46 

— 

200 

0-04 

80/16 

54/16 

121 

60 

60 


231 

0-04 

15 

12 

6 

— 

33 

0-01 

56/16 

59 

20 

19 

— 

98 

0-03 

59/16 

127/19 

31 

7 

11 

— 

49 

0-00 

19 

8 

13 

— 

40 

0*01 

67/’20* 

65 

20 

20 

— 

95 

0*06 

58/‘20* 

63 

19 

34 

— 

116 

0*01 

75/’20* 

6 

7 

3 

— 

16 

0-01 

79/’20* 

17 

5 

6 


28 

000 

87/’20* 

71 

26 

50 

— 

147 

0*04 

92/’21* 

42 

31 

27 

— 

100 

0*05 

93/’21* 

31 

10 

11 

— 

62 

0-03 

36 

2241 

1030 

1142 

1 4414 

Deviation x® (1) 
Heterogeneity x* (34) 
Total 

0-00 

0*00 

27-09 

27*09 


♦ Families in venerations later than F,. 

t Two plants m this class hare been eUminated on discovering a remark by Punnett in the record book that 
they were ‘not good plants’, as without them the family conforms to the degree of linkage indicated by the rest 
of the fomilies. 
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Table showing ike segregation of the characters^ dmk-UgU axil (B|) 
and ncrmal-i^etin flower (Bj) 


Coupling 


Family no. 

B|B, 

BiD, 




Total 

^ (at 28*041) 

48/U3 

161 

33 

31 

26 


241 

1*30 

49/'13 

37 

4 

5 

10 


46 

2-60 

50/*13 

27 

4 

6 

6 


42 

0*20 

61/13 

67 

11 

8 

17 


103 

2*41 

114/13^ 

32 

7 

7 

4 


60 

0*91 

117/13* 

22 

3 

4 

3 


32 

0*00 

mpu 

32 

8 

12 

7 


59 

2*43 

31/14 

S2PU 

76 

10 

21 

14 


121 

0*26 

71 

14 

8 

10 


103 

002 

ezpu 

62 

6 

9 

11 


77 

1*33 

22/16* 

104 

22 

14 

17 


167 

0*00 

36/15* 

44 

7 

6 

6 


62 

0*17 

39/15* 

16 

4 

1 

1 


21 

0*18 

66/16* 

20 

3 

8 

2 


33 

2*27 

57/15* 

14 

1 

9 

3 


27 

201 

59/16* 

30 

— 

4 

3 


37 

1*48 

60/16* 

14 

3 

4 

1 


22 

1*39 

79/16 

127 

27 

23 

23 


200 

0*24 

80/16 

140 

31 

30 

30 


231 

0*46 

54/16 

26 

1 

5 

1 


33 

0-00 

56/16 

69 

10 

14 

6 


98 

1*02 

59/16 

32 

6 

6 

5 


49 

0*08 

127/19 

5TP20* 

24 

3 

7 

6 


40 

0*00 

61 

14 

7 

13 


96 

0*21 

79/’20* 

21 

1 

3 

3 


28 

0*76 

S7P20* 

82 

16 

23 

27 


147 

0*15 

60/’24* 

19 

3 

2 

a 


30 

1*68 

UP2i* 

22 

10 

8 

6 


46 

4*92 

28 

1431 

260 283 266 2239 

Deviation y* (1) 
Heterogeneity y* (27) 
Total 

Familiefi in generations later than 

Repulsion 

0*58 

0*68 

27*77 

28*36 

Family no. 

BiB, 

BA 

biB, 

bib. 


Total 

y* (at 28*041) 

52/13 

13 

7 

^ 7 

1 


28 

0*13 

63/13 

19 

7 

12 

3 


41 

4*62 

113/13* 

25 

16 

11 

1 


62 

0*06 

119/13* 

48 

27 

22 

3 


100 

0*17 

123/13* 

20 

8 

8 

1 


37 

0*17 

34/14 

64 

21 

14 

3 


92 

1*93 

36/14 

22 

7 

9 

1 


39 

0*24 

36/14 

20 

6 

3 

— 


28 

0*01 

37/14 

62 

24 

21 

1 


98 

0*33 

38/14 

199 

63 

79 

6 


347 

0*24 

26/15* 

29/15* 

31 

16 

20 

1 


68 

0*60 

31 

11 

19 

3 


64 

1*71 

30/15* 

22 

9 

10 

— 


41 

0*64 

38/16* 

16 

6 

6 

— 


27 

0*33 

40/15* 

21 

7 

3 

1 


32 

1*16 

41/16* 

41 

12 

8 

1 


62 

0*48 

66/16* 

39 

24 

19 

1 


83 

0*72 

68/16* 

20 

7 

16 

— 


43 

1*42 

61/16* 

11 

4 

10 

1 


26 

0*08 

58/’20* 

71 

11 

33 

1 


116 

0*00 

76/’20* 

9 

4 

2 

1 


16 

1*81. 

21 

783 

« 

296 332 30 1440 

Deviation y* (1) 
Heterogenmty x* (^) 
Total 

Families in generations later than 

1*09 

1*09 

16*69 

16*68 
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Tabu showing the s^egation cf the characters fertUe-sterUe anthers (Bj) 
and normai-cretin jlmoer (Bg) 


Coupling 


Family no. 

BA 


bA 

bA 

Total 

X* (at 30*0636) 

7e/’12» 

90 

30 

20 

34 

174 

0*22 


20 

5 

4 

3 

32 

0*23 

30/18* 

16 

9 

8 

12 

46 

0-08 

27 

9 

17 

W 

67 

123 

40/13* 

41/13* 

20 

4 

7 

9 

40 

0*38 

12 

6 

6 

9 

33 

0^00 

47/18* 

23 

6 

4 

4 

36 

0*00 

114/13* 

32 

7 

7 

4 

60 

0*61 

117/13* 

22 

3 

4 

3 

32 

0*03 

136/13* 

6 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0*02 

16/16* 

18 

2 

3 

2 

25 

0*06 

68/’20* 

01 

6 

13 

6 

116 

0*73 

76/’20* 

. 7 

2 

4 

3 

16 

0*33 

eoru^ 

19 

3 

2 

6 

30 

2*14 

64/*24* 

25 

9 

5 

6 

45 

0*36 

17/’28* 

28 

1 

6 

7 

42 

2*10 

16 

436 

102 

111 

123 792 

Deviation (1) 
Heterogeneity (15) 
Total 

0*24 

0*24 

8*18 

8*42 


* Families in generations later than F,. 


Repulsion 


Family no. 

BA 


bA 

iHb, 

Total 

X* (at 30*0536) 

6/’9 

51 

33 

30 

1 

115 

2*89 

72/11 

26 

10 

14 

1 

51 

0*06 

73/11 

21 

12 

12 

1 

46 

0*18 

74/11 

24 

8 

9 

_ 

41 

0*37 

75/11 

76/11 

77/11 

22 

4 

4 

2 

32 

5*16 

30 

5 

12 

1 

48 

0-27 

78 

32 

43 

3 

156 

0*26 

78/11 

79/11 

69 

24 

16 

_ 

98 

0*64 

25 

16 

12 

2 

54 

0*11 

70/12* 

37 

34 

22 

1 

94 

3*33 

71/12* 

80/12* 

22 

9 

9 

2 

42 

M5 

8 

1 

6 

_ 

16 

0*29 

82/12* 

12 

8 

9 

_ 

29 

1*68 

86/12* 

17 

6 

10 

_ 

33 

0*79 

87/12* 

49 

16 

11 

1 

77 

0*09 

88/12* 

11 

6 

7 

_ 

24 

0*99 

90/12* 

24 

13 

11 

_ 

48 

1*35 

92/12* 

11 

5 

7 

_ 

23 

0*80 

99/12* 

12 

7 

3 

_ 

22 

0*36 

43/13* 

45/13* 

46/13* 

20 

4 

7 

1 

32 

0*66 

37 

10 

9 

2 

58 

1*80 

18 

7 

7 

2 

34 

2*02 

48/13 

49/13 

133 

49 

51 

8 

241 

2*16 

25 

17 

14 

_ 

56 

2*54 

50/13 

19 

13 

9 

1 

42 

0*11 

51/13 

48 

27 

27 

1 

103 

1*81 

62/13 

53/13 

13 

7 

7 

1 

28 

0*04 

17 

6 

14 

4 

41 

6*67 

113/13* 

27 

15 

9 

1 

52 

0*03 

123/13* 

30/14 

19 

8 

9 

1 

37 

0*02 

32 

12 

H 

1 

59 

0*02 

31/14 

32/14 

74 

23 

23 

1 

121 

0*04 

62 

24 

27 

_ 

103 

2*75 

33/14 

44 

16 

17 

__ 

77 

0*88 

22/15* 

79/16 

80/15 

81 

34 

37 

5 

167 

0*48 

106 

45 

45 

5 

200 

0*06 

123 

68 

47 

3 

231 

0*69 


20 

1 

11 

1 

33 

0*49 

156/16 

Joom* of Oettetios 48 

65 

13 

18 

2 

98 

, 1*09 

24 



GemUctd of PmmU*» dkromoaome in ike meet pea 


Family no. 

B^s 

(oont.) 

BP>. bA 

bJx 

Total 

X* (at 80*0535) 

67/’16 

58/16 

69/16 

13 

4 

5 

— 

22 

0*18 

20 

7 

7 

— 

34 

0*29 

31 

11 

7 

— 

49 

0*16 

127/19 

24 

8 

7 

1 

40 

0*27 

128/19 

49 

22 

23 

2 

96 

0*06 

67/’20 

51 

24 

17 

3 

95 

0-48 

79/’20 

19 

4 

5 

— 

28 

0*00 

80/’20 

37 

14 

17 

1 

69 

012 

81/»20* 

82/’20* 

43 

24 

24 

1 

92 

1*42 

26 

15 

13 

1 

66 

0*28 

83/’20* 

58 

25 

31 

3 

117 

0*00 

87/*20* 

80 

41 

25 

1 

147 

1*07 

121/*21* 

47 

17 

26 

1 

91 

0*60 

52 

2009 

853 

866 

69 

3786 

1*79 





Deviation x* (D 
Heterogeneity x* (61) 
Total 

1*79 

48*13 

49*92 


FamiJies in generations later than F, 
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Introduction 

Despite a fairly comprehensive survey of the various cotton species of the world, complete 
immunity to blackarm disease {Bact, malvacearum, Sm.) has been found only in the two 
species of * Old World’ (n = 13) cottons, Gossypium arboreum and (?. herbaceum. Of these, 
G. arboreum includes many immune types, and, since the advantages of immunity over 
resistance are obvious, an investigation of the genetic nature of this immunity was 
undertaken, (1) to identify the gene or genes responsible, (2) to transfer any such genes 
to Sakel (6?. barhadense), and (3) to determine the relationship between the arboreum gene 
or genes and the ‘New World’ resistance genes Bj, and Bg. 

This paper deals with the transference of the Asiatic resistance gene B^ to Sakel. 
The genetics of resistance within (?. arboreum will be published in due course. 

Previous work 

Knight & Clouston (1939, 1941) and Knight (1944a) have shown that, in the New World 
allotetraploid cottons, resistance to blackarm, where present, is due, in G, hirmtum, 
to the gene Bg very occasionally accompanied by a weak gene Bj, and in G. hirsutum var. 
punctatum (= punctatum, Sch. & Then.) either to Bg or to Bg, or to both genes acting 
additively. It was further shown that Bj and Bg are linked and have a 32% crossover 
value. Finally, B^ is closely linked with (or possibly identical with) the allele of one of 
a pair of duplicate genes which together control normality of growth as opposed to 
a dwarfing described under the name ‘dwarf-bunched’ (Knight, 1947a)/ On a system of 
grading in which ‘0’-immunity and ‘12’ full (Sakel) susceptibiUty, fent from which 
grade ‘ 11’ is missing, and confer ‘ 10-1 ’ resistance when transferred to Sakel, 

24^2 














360 The gemUcs cf bladMrm resist 

l^b, and BgB, confer grade ‘7’, Bjbg pvea ‘7*18*1’ and ‘4'1’-‘7*1’ resistance. 
This system of grading resistance is fully defined in Fart 1 of this aeries and is redefined 
and illustrated in Part ly. 

In Part I of this series, over 160 varieties of cotton are classified on their blackarm 
resistance and this number is further extended by Kn^ht (1943,1944a, b, 1946o, 19476). 
These results and further data hitherto unpublished are summarized in tabular form 
below: 


Species* 

Reaction to blackarm disease 

(a) Diploid (n=sl3) types if 

Oossypium tkurberi 

Susceptible 

0. harkneaaii 

Resistant to susceptible 

Q, hlotzechianum 

Resistant 

0, klatzschianum var. davidsonii 

Resistant 

0. arnwurianum 

Resistant 

Q, raimondii 

Resistant 

G. aridum 

Resistant 

G. stocksii 

Susceptible 

G, aomalense 

Resistant 

G, heirbaceutn 

Immune to susceptible 

G. arboreum 

Immune to susceptible 

G, anomaUim 

Highly resistant 

G, Murtii 

Susceptible 

(b) AUotetraploid (n = 26) tjrpes: 

G. hirmUum 

Resistant to susceptible 

G. hirautum var. puncMum 

Highly resistant to susceptible 

G, hirstiMm var. marie-galanie 

Susceptible 

G, barbadense 

Mainly susceptible 

G, barbadense var. darwinii 

Susceptible 

G. tomentosum 

Susceptible 


* The nomenclature adopted throughout this paper is that used by J. B. Hutchinson in Part I of The Evclulion 
of * Oos8ypium\ Oxford University Press; by Hutchinson, J. B., Silow, R. A. and Stephens, S. G. 

t It should be borne in mind that many of the samples of the wild species of cotton have originated at some 
stage from single plants, consequently these results do not necessarily apply to the species as a whole since this 
has not in all cases been adequately sampled. 

G. barbadense var. darwinii has previously been reported as resistant (Knight, 19446, 
19466) but this record was made on an accession received from abroad under the name 
0. darwinii and subsequently identified as G. hirsutum var. punctatum (Knight, 19476). 

Preparation of inocidum and technique of infecting the plants 
Knight & Clouston (1939) described the method used for preparing inoculum and for 
infecting plants evenly with blackarm. Knight (19466) has since simplified the original 
method and the following account is quoted from this source. ‘ Experience has shown, 
however, that perfectly even infection can be obtained by using an inoculum made by 
soaking 5 lb. of air-dried diseased leaves in 40 gal. of water, instead of the 10 lb. originally 
"'‘Ihlvocated. The infected leaves are soaked in water for 1 hr. and then cbntinuously crushed 
and stirred for a further hour, after which the suspension is strained through sacking 
and used immediately. “Solo-sprayers” are used for spraying and the jet is directed at 
the plant from ground-level upwards. Spraying is done twice a day for two successive 
days so that, on the present technique, each plant receives four sprayings with suspension 
compared with the six previously advocated.’ 
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Transference of resistance from 0. arbobbvm to G. babbadbsbb 
'Deaoriptim of strains 

Multani (Sanguineum), strain NT 12/30, belongs to G. arboreum race bengaJmse. It is 
a red-leaved, sympodial type which, even after repeated spraying with inoculum, is 
usually immune to blackarm disease. In certain seasons a small proportion of plants 
show grade ‘ 1 ‘ 2 ’ and even ‘ 3 ’ symptoms but, owing to the way in which anthocyanin 
pigment increases the apparent size both of small lesions and insect punctures, it has never 
been certain that these plants were actually attacked by blackarm. 

Domains Sakel {G. barbadense) is an established £g 3 rptian commercial type which needs 
no further description here. Like all ‘Egyptian’ cottons it shows full {barbadense) 
susceptibiUty to blackarm, i.e. grade ‘ 12 ’. 

i 

' Fi of MuUani x Sakd 

In 1940-1 winter a number of Multani (w = 13) plants were treated with colchicine in 
the cotyledon stage and later planted out in an isolated place. Although typical colchicine 
‘symptoms’ were produced on the early leaves of some of these plants these abnormalities 
disappeared in the later leaves and the plants all appeared to be typical « = 13 Multani. 

During the coolest part of the season these plants were regularly pollinated, before 
sunrise, with Sakel (n = 26) pollen. The Multani flowers were not emasculated, since setting 
of a reasonable quantity of seed per boll ensures against undue boll shedding. Seed from 
these ‘ hybrid’ bolls was delinted with concentrated sulphuric acid. The largest seeds were 
then picked out, it being assumed that these would contain triploid (2n = 39) embryos. 
These seeds proved, with one exception, to be of type and the exception gave rise to 
a tetraploid (2n = 62) Multani plant. 

This type of crossing has several times been repeated using various arboreum cottons, 
not previously treated with colchicine, as female parents. In no case were F^ embryos 
found amongst the large seeds.’*' Furthermore, crosses between autotetraploid Multani 
female and Sakel male, yielded Fi plants indistinguishable from those obtained in the 
original hybridization. It thus seems probable that some of the Multani plants used as 
female parents in 1940-1 winter contained mixoploid tissue of diploid/tetraploid type 
and that the resulting Multani x Sakel Fi plants were autoallotetraploids of 2n — 62 
composition carrying two Multani genoms and one Sakel genom, i.e. Ti^ 

actual composition of these F^ plants must remain conjectural since the writer had, at the 
time, no facihties for making chromosome counts. 

Twenty-five of these Multani x Sakel plants were raised. Only fifteen of them were 
graded for blackarm resistance since the remainder had been grown out-of-season when 
grading is difficult and often inaccurate. In the following season, a second J\ family, 
consisting of four plants, was raised and examined for blackarm. This second F^ was 
obtained by crossing tetraploid Multani female with Sakel male. Adding these two F^’s 
together gives the following distribution: 

Blaokann grade 

Tg. .7. .g, 

5 5 2 S 3 A . 1 

The writer haa, however, twice eeen Fi plants from the reciprocal cross resulting from open pollination of 
^hlgyptian* types grown in isolated areas and belted by MultanL 



|@2 Ths gemMica of blaokarm rmiatmde 

First Sahel backcrass 

Using the of Multani x Sakel as male parent, 500 pollinations of emasculated Sakel 
flowers were made. No bolls set. 

Using the F^ plants as female parent, 16,000 pollinations with Sakel pollen were made. 
The Fi proved self-sterile, hence its flowers were not emasculated, but pollination was 
carried out early in the morning during the coolest part of year. These pollinations 
yielded eighty-nine seeds, and these were sown in 1942-3 summer. Thirty-one plants were 
raised, two of which died as a result of ant attack. The remainder were graded for blackarm 
resistance with the following result: 

Table 1. Blackarm grading of first Sakel backeross 


Blaokarm grade 


Family 

no. 

Parent 

grade 


‘4’ 

*5’ 

‘6’ 

‘7’ 

‘8’ 

‘9’ 

‘10’ 

‘12’ 

BA391/42 

*2’ 




1 

, 

, 

1 

. 

1 

BA892/42 

‘4’ 


. 



2 

2 

. 

. 

1 

BA393/42 

‘5’ 


1 . 


, 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

BA394/42 

‘1’ 


• 


. 

. 

1 

1 


. 

BA396/42 

? 


. 


. 

, 

X 


. 


BA397/42 

‘2’ 



i 


1 

. 

. 


. 

BA899/42 

‘5’ 

i 

. 

. 

i 

. 

2 

1 

i 


Totals 


1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

5 

2 

6 


Second Sakel backeross 

Using the first backeross plants as female parents, a large number of pollinations with 
Sakel pollen were made. Most of the plants in the first backeross progenies showed a high 
degree of sterility, but a small amount of second backeross seed was obtained and sown. 
Much of this seed failed to germinate, including, unfortunately, the seed from the only 
highly resistant (grade ‘3’) plant which proved at all fertile. 

The blackarm grading of these second backeross progenies is shown below (Table 2): 

’ Table 2. Blackarm grading of second Sakel backeross 


Blaokarm grade 


Family 

Parent 

^- 



. . . 

no. 

grade 

‘6’ 

‘7’ 

‘8’ 

‘9’ ‘10’ ‘12’' 

BA61/43 

‘9’ 



1 

. 

BA289/43 

‘7’ 


i 

. 

. 1 

BA290/43 

‘7’ 

i 


1 

4 

Totals 

- 

1 

1 

2 

6 


BA61/43 is from BA391/42; BA289 and 290/43 are from BA393/42 (Table 1). 


Third Sakel backeross 

Of the four resistant plants in the second Sakel backeross, two showed moderate 
fertility, viz. those in families BA61/43 and BA289/43. All four were pollinated with 
Sakel pollen, but seed was obtained only from these two plants. The two resulting backeross 
progenies were examined for resistance with the following result (Table 3): 

Table 3. Blackarm grading of third Sakd backeross 

Blaokarm grade 

Family Parent ^^, 

no. grade *8’ ‘9’ ‘10’ ‘12’ 

BA61/44 ‘8’ 5 . . 6 

BA416/44 *7’ 1 . . 1 

Totals 6 . . 6 

BA61/44 is from BA61/43; BA416/44 is from BA289/48 (Table 2). 






Fourth Bo^d Imkcross 

The third backcross plants showed reasonably good fertility and they were crossed in 
both directions with SakeL The resistant pknt in BA416/44 was equally effective in 
transmitting resistance whether it was the male or the female parent (in BA90/46, below, 
it was the male parent and in BA91/46, the female). One plant in BA61/44 was used as 
female parent and this gave rise to family BA485/46, below. Three other plants were 
selected in BA61/44 and these were used as male parents; they gave rise to families 
BA486/46, BA487/46 and BA414/44 (Table 4): 


Table 4. Blackarm grading of fou/rth Sahel baokcross 

Blackarm grade 


Family 

no. 

Parent 

grade 


474 

‘8’ 

_A--- 

‘9’ ‘10’ 

-s 

‘12’ 

BA90/45 

‘8’ 



6 


1 

BA91/45 

‘8’ 



4 


1 

BA486/46 

‘8’ 


8 

4 


20 

BA486/45 

*8’ 


2 

, 


58 

BA487/46 

‘8* 

2 

5 

1 


114 

BA414/44 

‘8’ 

. 

. 

. 

2 ! 

11 


BA90 and 91/45 are from BA416/44; BA485-487/45 and BA414/44 are from BA61/44 (Table 3). 

Since the reciprocal hybrids, BA 90/45 and BA 91/45, show a preponderance of resistant 
plants, it is evident that resistance did not, in this case, have any deleterious effect on 
the pollen carrying it. In the remaining four families, however, BA486/46 shows a dis¬ 
tribution of twelve resistant plants to twenty susceptibles—a fair approximation to a 1:1 
ratio in view of the small size of the family. BA 486/46 and BA 487/45 both show very 
distorted ratios, two resistant and fifty-eight susceptible in the one and eight resistant 
to 114 susceptible in the other. The female parent of BA485/45 was resistant whereas the 
resistant plants were the male parents of BA486/45 and BA 487/45. The ratio, in the last 
family (BA 414/44), of two resistant to eleven susceptible plants possibly represents 
a similar distortion, but the numbers are small and chance might equally well be the 
cause. 


Fifth Sakd badkcross 

Five resistant plants in BA 90/45 and three in BA 91/45 (Table 4) were backcrossed to 
Sakel, using the latter as female parent. BA90 and 91/45 were sown in 1944-5 winter 
and the fifth backcross progenies from them were sown in 1946 summer. The distributions 
obtained in these backcross progenies are shown below (Table 5): 


Table 6 . Blackarm grading of fifth Sakel backcross 


Family 

no. 

Parent 

grade 



Blaokarm grade 

_A.___ 



Totals 

_ ^ _ 

‘ 6 ^ 

‘7’ 

‘8’ 

‘9’ 

‘10’ 

‘12’ 

Res. 

Sub. 

BA490/45 

‘8’ 


6 

3 



14 

9 

14 

BA401/45 

‘8’ 

i 

5 

6 



10 

12 

10 

BA492/46 

‘8’ 

4 

27 

6 



31 

37 

31 

BA483/45 

‘8’ 

1 

13 

4 



19 

18 

19 

BA494/46 

‘8’ 

5 

12 

2 



14 

19 

14 

BA495/45 

‘8’ 

, 

8 

2 



6 

10 

6 

BA496/46 

‘8’ 

3 

18 

4 



20 

25 

20 

BA497/46 

‘8’ 

. 

1 

1 



3 

% 

3 

Totals 


14 

90 

28 



117 

132 

117 

BA490-49G/45 are 

from BA90/4S, 

Expected (1:1) 124-6 

and BA495-497/46 are from BA91/45 (Table 4). 

124-5 

% 
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Fiom these figure it is evident that a single factor for blackarm lefflstanoe has been 
transfeired from Multani to Sakel. 


JF, of fourth SaJed baekcrosa 

In the two winter-sown families, BA 90/46 and BA 91/46 (Table 4), all the plants were 
aelfed after they had been used for backcrossing to Sakel, and these self-bred fourth 
backoroBs J", progenies were grown in 1946 summer. As in the late baekcross progenies, 
clear segregation into ‘resistant’ and ‘susceptible’ (grade ‘12’) was obtained (Table 6): 


Table 6. Blackarm daasijioaiion of of fourth Sakd hachcrosa 


Family 

no. 


Observed 


Bes. 


Sus. 


Expeoted (3 :1) 
Bes. Sua. 


BA716/46 

37 

16 

BA717/46 

3 

2 

BA718/45 

8 

1 

BA719/45 

27 

8 

BA721/45 

57 

18 

BA723/46 

14 

9 


1 

13i 

H 

H 

2^ 

si 

561 

18} 

17* 

' Bl 


Totals 


146 54 


150 50 


BA716-721/46 are from BA90/45; BA723/45 is from BA91/45 (Table 4). 


In conjunction with the distributions found in the second, third, fourth and fifth Sakel 
backcrosses, the above figures clearly prove that a single factor for resistance has been 
transferred from Multani to Sakel. 


-^8 of fourth and fifth Sakel backcrosses 

Among the resistant plants in the progenies of the fourth and fifth Sakel backcrosses, 
selections were made from the extremes of the" range. Grade ‘6’-‘7’ represented the 
maximum resistance obtained and ‘9’ the minimum. Progenies of these plants were 
classified for resistance with the results shown in Tables 7 and 8. 

It will be seen from the progenies shown in these two tables that out of a total of 
forty “three grade ‘6’-‘7' parent plants, twenty-four were homozygous and nineteen 
heterozygous for resistance against an expectation on a 1 : 2 basis of 14^ and 28f respec^ 
tively. For these totals a = 3*091 and P is approximately 0*003. Thus there is a significant 
tendency for the more resistant plants in to be homozygous. Similarly, an examination 
of the progenies from grade ‘ 9 ’ parents shows that nine of these were homozygotes whilst 
twenty-four of them were heterozygotes. These figures do not differ greatly from expecta¬ 
tion on a 1 : 2 basis of eleven and twenty-two respectively. 

Treating these figures as a contingency table gives the following result: 



Homozygotes 

Heterozygotes 

Totals 

Grade ‘6’-7’ 

24 

19 

43 

Grade‘9’ 

9 

24 

33 

Totals 

33 

43 

76 


X*—6*191. P lies between 0*01 and 0*02. 


Clearly dominance is incomplete. 
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Table 7. Blaekairm d&siificatwn of of fourth 8ahd haohcroM 


(a) PiFOgenies from heterozygotes 


Family 

no. 

Parent 

grade 

No. of plants 

_. 

Kes. 

Bus. 

BA71/46 

‘7’ 

20 

8 

BA76/4d 

‘7’ 

27 

9 

BA78/46 

‘7* 

25 

10 

BA82/46 

‘7’ 

28 

6 

BA8S/46 

47 . 

32 

4 

BA8Q/46 

‘7* 

23 

6 

BA88/46 

>7» 

21 

10 

BA90/46 

. 7 . 

22 

i 

BA604/4d 

‘ 6 ’ 

24 

6 

BA658/46 

‘7’ 

22 

5 

BA660/46 

*7» 

30 

6 

BA72/46 

‘9’ 

22 

8 

BA73/46 

‘9’ 

26 

11 

BA74/4e 

‘9’ 

17 

5 

BA75/46 

*9’ 

27 

11 

BA490/46 

‘9* 

31 

9 

BA600/46 

‘9* 

33 

6 

BA502/46 

‘9’ 

31 

11 

BA627/46 

‘9’ 

32 

8 

BA528/46 

‘9’ 

33 

9 

BA630/46 

‘9’ 

31 

10 

BA661/46 

‘9* 

16 

6 

BA662/46 

‘9’ 

14 

4 

BA663/46 

‘9* 

22 

4 

Totals 


603 

176 

Expected 

(3:11 

584^ 

194} 


( 6 ) Progenies from homozygotes 

Seven progenies from grade ‘ 6 ’ parents, eleven from grade ‘7’ parents and six from grade *9’ parents proved 
to be homozygous for resistanoe. In size these homozygous families ranged from seventeen to forty-thiw plants. 


Table 8. Blackarm classification of of fifth Sakel backcross 


(a) Progenies from 

heterozygotes 

No. of plants 

Family 

Parent 


A. 

/ ' 


no. 

grade 

Res. 

Sub. 

BA496/46 

‘7’ 

30 

10 

BA496/46 

‘7’ 

25 

6 

BA 497/46 

‘7’ 

28 

6 

BA512/46 

‘7’ 

32 

6 

BA618/46 

‘7’ 

29 

10 

BA524/46 

‘7’ 

37 

6 

BA526/46 

474 

30 

10 

BA626/46 

47 , 

30 

6 

BA49I/46 

‘9’ 

28 

11 

BA493/46 

‘9’ 

19 

8 

BA494/46 

‘9’ 

12 

6 

BA607/46 

‘9* 

14 

8 

BA608/46 

‘9^ 

15 

7 

BA509/46 


29 

6 

BA610/46 

‘9’ 

30 

10 

BA515/46 

‘9’ 

27 

8 

BA616/46 

‘9* 

26 

7 

BA617/46 

‘9’ 

32 

10 

BA622/46 

‘9’ 

15 

3 

Totals 


488 

141 

Expected 

(3;1) 

471i 

157i 


(b) i^genies from homozygotes 

Six progenies from grade ' 7 * parents and three progenies hroin grade * 9 * parents proved to be homozygous for 
resistance. In size these homozygous families ranged from twenty-eight to forty-two plants. 



TM gmetm of Machzrm resistance 

Check crosses with ami 

Heterozygous resistant plants from the fifth Sakel backoross progenies were crossed 
with a Sakel strain homozygous for Bg, transferred from American Upland (Oossypium 
hirsutum). In the following distributions were obtained: 


Table 9. EUxckarm gradi'ng of of check cross with B 2 B 2 Sakel 


Family 


Blackarm grade 

__ 




Totals 

^ _ 

Expected (16 : 1 ) 

__A.__ 

r 







f - 


f \ 

no. 

‘3’ ‘4’ 

‘ 6 ’ ‘ 6 ’ 

. 7 , 

‘ 8 ’ 

‘9* 

‘ 10 ’ 

‘ 12 ’ 

B»es. 

Bus. 

Res. Sus. 

BA474/46 

13 65 

71 20 





11 

169 

11 

16876 11-26 

BA476/46 

, . 

54 49 

i 




37 

104 

37 

(B, only) 

BA476/46 

7 49 

60 26 

1 

1 


• 


16 

143 

15 

148-12 9-88 

BA477/46 

. 

106 

. 




27 

106 

27 

(B, only) 

BA480/46 


117 





44 

117 

44 

(B» only) 

Control 1 

. 

28 15 





, 



. 

Control 2 

7 

61 13 

i 


. 



. 

. 

. 

Totals 
(BA474 
and 476) 

20 114 

131 46 

1 




26 

,312 

26 

316*87 2M3 

Note, Control 1=8383 Sakel; Control 2=Sakel of fifth backcross F, 
resistance gene. 

type homozygous for the Multani 


Clearly Bg and the transferred arboreum gene occupy different loci. 

In these families blackarm development was poor for climatic reasons, and this explains 
the unduly high resistance of the control types. Nevertheless, neither control contained 
grade ‘3’, and grade ‘4’ only represented a low proportion of control no. 2. It is evident, 
therefore, from the distributions obtained in BA 474 and 476/46, that the arboreum gene 
and Bg show additive effect on a barbadense background. 

' Crosses between heterozygous resistant fifth backcross plants and a Sakel strain 
homozygous for B 3 were grown out-of-season. The F^ plants ranged in resistance from 
grade ‘ 4 ’ to ‘ 7 ’. Five plants showing maximal resistance were selfed and their progenies 
3 rielded the following distributions: 


Table 10 . Blackarm grading of Fg of check cross with B 3 B 3 Sakel 


TTa milxT 



Blackarm grade 

_A_ 



Totals 

_A_ 

Expected (16 :1) 

_ K _ 

i; elllUiy 









Sub. 

r 


no. 

‘3’ 

‘4’ 

‘6’ ‘6’ 

‘7’ 

‘ 8 ’ ‘9’ 

‘ 10 ’ 

‘ 12 ’ 

Res. 

Res. 

Sus. 

BA481/46 


56 

74 29 

14 

7 


8 

180 

’8 

176*25 

11*76 

BA482/46 


33 

91 33 

22 

14 


16 

193 

16 

195*90 

13*06 

BA483/46 

i 

43 

94 28 

11 

4 


14 

181 

14 

182*85 

12*19 

BA484/46 



88 




6 

88 

6 

88*13 

5*88 

BA485/46 



66 




3 

66 

3 

64*69 

4*31 

Control 3 



18 22 

3 




, 



. 

Control 2 


7 

61 13 

1 


, 


, 

, 


. 

Totals 








708 

47 

707*82 

47*19 


Note. Control 3 = 8,83 Sakel, Control 2 = Sakel of fifth backcross type homozygous for the Multani 
resistance gene. Families BA4S4 and 485/46 were not graded in detail. 


Clearly, from the above figures, the transferred Multani resistance factor and Bj 
occupy separate loci and show no linkage. Furthermore, these distributions indicate that 
the Multani gene has some additive value in conjunction with B,. 

In the progenies of crosses between the heterozygous Multani factor and BjBj Sakel, 
approximately 60% of the plants showed ‘ lO-l ’ (Bj) resistance and the remainder showed 
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resistanoe similar to tiiat oonfarred by the homozygous Mnltani gene. In Ff following 
distributions were obtaihed, in progenies derived from the more resistant plants: 


Table 11, Btackarm grad/ing of i*, of check cross with Sakd 


Fai^r 



BlaolcAnn grade 

.,.. . .A . 



Totals 

- -A_ 

Expected (15 :1) 

_A__ 





.. ^ 

Res. 

Sub. 

Res. 


no. 

‘4* 

‘6’ 

‘6’ *7’ ‘8’ 

‘lor 

*12* 

Sub. 

BAm/4l6 

2 

66 

43 7 3 

24 

9 

145 

9 

144-38 

9*63 

BA487/46 

4 

76 

66 10 7 

18 

11 

171 

11 

170-63 

11-38 

BA488/46 



196 


16 

•196 

16 

196*88 

13*13 

BA48S/46 



197 


16 

197 

16 

198*75 

13-26 

BA490/46 



195 


17 

196 

17 

198*76 

13*25 

Control 2 

7 

61 

13 1 . . 

, 

, 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. Totals 






903 

67 

909-39 

60-64 


, NoU, Families BA488-490/46 were not graded in detail. 

Thus the transferred Multani gone and Bj, are independent. Moreover, adds little 
if anything to the resistance conferred by the homozygous arboreum gene. 

Discussion 

Two main points of interest arise out of this a/rboreum’barbadense transference of a blackarm 
resistance gene, viz. (a) the possible economic value of the gene itself, and (b) the economic 
possibilities of the method of transference used. 

It has been shown that the new gene, B 4 , has additive properties in conjunction with 
either of the New World genes, Bg and B 3 . This is likely to be important since immunity 
(as distinct from resistance) has not as yet been either found or synthesized in the allo- 
tetraploid cottons. It is of considerable interest that this new gene, when transferred to 
the barbadense genom, segregates independently of the other three known genes. This 
fact cannot be regarded as evidence concerning the number of loci affecting blackarm 
resistance unless it is known that a high degree of gene homology exists between the 
Asiatic genom and the corresponding half of the New World genom. That gene homology 
exists in at least some cases is shown by Harland’s (1935) successful transference of the 
arboreum gene Rg®® to Gossypium hirsutum from a type similar to Multani. Harland showed 
the transferred gene to be homologous with the New World anthocyanin gene series. 

There are three possible methods by which a gene (or genes) can be transferred from 
G. arboreum to G, barbadense : (a) the allotetraploid method, ( 6 ) the autotetraploid, and 
(c) straight transference via the triploid. In using the allotetraploid technique for 
transferring resistance to blackarm it would be necessary to start by crossing Multani 
with a fully susceptible diploid New World Gossypium such as 6r. thurberi. The of this 
cross would then have to be doubled with colchicine or another polyploiding agent. 

The autotetraploid technique is illustrated by the transference of B 4 recorded in this 
paper and the ‘straight transference’ method was used successfully by Harland (1935) 
when he transferred the arboreum gene Rg®® to G, hirsutum. 

Using Beasley’s (1942) symbols for the various genoms involved, the initial Fx% in 
these three techniques can be represented as follows: 

(a) ( 6 ) A^A^AD)^y (c) A^^AD)^* 

Of these three jP^’s only the first is approximately ‘ balanced’, but it is known that gene 
transference to cultivated allotetraploid cottons,is possible from the A^ genom to the 
{AD) genom in all three. 



The of bhoharm resistmoe 

A difiouBsioxL of the merits of method (a) must utrsit critical examination this 
method of transference as compared with method (fe). The outstanding point (to the 
pure geneticist) in favour of method (a) is that it is known that accurate studies of gene 
homology can be made by this means. The disadvantages are (1) that it is not always 
easy to synthesize the required arboreum-lSew World tetraploid, and ( 2 ) that the com¬ 
plication of a second foreign genom is introduced. 

The disadvantage of method (c) is the extreme difficulty that is experienced in making 
the triploid Fi of A^(AD)^ composition. The writer has many times unsuccessfully tried 
to make this 

Method ( 6 ) has certain advantages of its own: (1) It is simple to make the original 
autotetraploid by soaking arboreum seeds in 0*06 % colchicine for 48 hr. ( 2 ) This tetraploid 
shows good fertility if used as a female parent in crosses with barbadense. (3) ^though 
the Fi with barbadense lacks fertility this is not a difficult obstacle to overcome since 
a large Fi can readily be made. 

The best system is to grow a large Fi in an isolated place (to avoid contamination with 
foreign pollen) and to pollinate open F^ flowers with barbadense pollen without emascula¬ 
tion. Thus, for example, an F^ of tetraploid arboreum x Sakel, consisting of 89 plants, 
was grown at Shambat this season. A single boy, working 1 | hr. a day throughout the 
cool season (4 months), was responsible for all pollination. Prom some 23,000 pollinations 
209 seeds of first backcross type were obtained, but it should be noted that Pink and 
Egyptian bollworms had probably destroyed at least an equal number of seeds. 

The use of a large F^ population is essential in order to obtain a, first backcross progeny 
of adequate size. In the present case, a backcross progeny of twenty-nine plants contained 
three plants showing a certain degree of fertility. There can be little doubt that by 
increasing the size of the backcross progeny one is automatically increasing the chance 
of finding fertile plants. Where a single known dominant (or partially dominant) gene is 
being transferred, the method is to grow a large first backcross progeny, eliminate all 
plants not carrying the required gene, and, in the remainder, to select the plants showing 
maximum fertility for further backcrossing. 

It is of interest that hybridization between Asiatic and New World cottons seems to be 
less successful when American Upland is used than when barbadense is the New World 
parent. Thus the writer has crossed tetraploid Multani with two varieties of American 
Upland—XA129 and BAil.SP84. In both cases the P^’s died gradually, before the first 
flowers opened. Similarly, J. B, Hutchinson informs me that crosses between an 
arboreum xthurberi tetraploid and the American Upland type, U 4 , do not grow more 
than a few inches high. 


SUMMAEY 

A strong, partially dominant gene governing resistance to blackarm disease (BacL 
maUaoearum) has been transferred from Gossypium a/rboreum to 0. barbadense (Domains 
Sakel). The new gene, B 4 , segregates independently of and B^ and it shows additive 
effect in conjunction with B^ and with B 3 . 

Three cytogenetically distinct techniques for transferring genes from Old World diploid 
to New World allopolyploid cottons are described and their relative merits discussed. 
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Introduction 

The early Mendelians devoted much attention to the more obvious plant and animal 
characters, such as pigmentation, dwarfing and the like, and a wealth of information 
confirming Mendel’s work was soon built up. The next stage—^the application of genetics 
to economic ends—disclosed difficulties, and experience has shown that many economic 
characters do not give simple Mendelian ratios in hybridization. As a result of this, 
modern thought tends more and more to stress the importance of minor genes. This 
school of thought has been developed by Fisher (1930) and ‘Student’ (1933, 1934), and 
extended by Mather (1943 a, h) with his polygene concept. The polygene school holds that 
quantitative characters are normally built up by the combined effect of a number of 
minor genes brought together in response to selection pressure. A second school, led by 
the Russian academician Lysenko, maintains that the whole Mendelian outlook is 
fallacious. Lysenko’s (1946) theories, however, take so little account of established fact 
and scientific proof that for the purposes of this paper they may safely be disregarded. 
Studies of the response of commercial cottons to blackarm* attack (Knight & Clouston, 
1939; Knight, 1944, 1946) have indicated that major genes are more important in the 
synthesis of resistant types than might have been supposed. From this a theory has 
been developed, and is set forth in this paper, of the significance of major genes in 
adaptive response. 


Definitions 

The terms ‘major’ and ‘minor’ genes are used throughout this paper as a convenient 
shorthand—clearly each must merge into the other so that no hard and fast line can be 
drawn between them. Major gene is used in the sense of a gene which, as compared with 
its allele (or weakest allele), produces a large effect. A minor gene, on the other hand, 
when compared with its allele produces an insignificant effect. Obviously there must be 
all degrees of gene ‘size’ from these major genes to the minor genes—a normal curve of 
gene ‘size’—but it is the genes which produce large differences that are of outstanding 

*■ BlackArm is a rain-borne disease caused by Bacterium {XarUhomonaa) rmlvacearum. 
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intMrasi} to the ap|»]ied genelakast. It u tlie aim of this paper to examine the adaptiTe 
significance of major genes, bat it most be borne in mind that major genes are not a distinct 
class but are only one extreme of a- frequency carve of gene size. 

‘ Preadaptation ’ is need to mean the existence of a character which renders an organism 
potentiidly able to make use of & changed environment or to extend its original environ¬ 
mental limits. 

Two other terms require definition: modifier and character. ‘Modifier’ is used in the 
sense of a gene which alters the expression of a major gene but which has no effect on its 
allele. A ‘modifier complex’ is thus an assemblage of minor genes, all of which affect the 
expression of the same major gene. The term ‘character’ has been used throughout this 
paper to mean a readily recognizable phenotypic effect or difference. Thus the large 
phenotypic effect associated with a major gene as compared with its allele would be 
a ‘character’, whereas the minute difference produced by a single minor gene would not 
be so described, though the cumulative action of a group of such genes would be said to 
control a ‘character’. 

Gene ‘size’ throughout this paper refers to the magnitude of the effect of a gene. 

The relationship between gene size and selective value 

Consider the response of an. organism to changing selective forces. It is a reasonable 
assumption that the variability present prior to the change in selective forces was 
effectively neutral. It by no means follows, however, that the gene differences present will 
all be of equal value under the new conditions. For instance, on the introduction of 
blackarm disease into a cotton-growing country, resistance genes previously of neutral 
effect become genes of very varying magnitudes. Areas where the crop already contains 
a proportion of plants carrying the strong resistance gene Bg will be ‘sifted’ by the 
selection pressure of the disease so that an increasing proportion of plants will survive. 
This has, in fact, happened in many parts of India and Africa with the result that many 
of the Indian and African cottons carry a large proportion of Bg plants. In the areas 
climatically most,suited to the spread of this disease the continued selection pressure of 
blackarm will give a premium to plants showing a greater resistance than B, and so will 
be built up a modifier complex enhancing the strength of B^. Minor genes with additive 
effect vis-Orvis B, will also be added until in the areas most subject to the disease some¬ 
thing approaching immunity will be evolved. 

At the other end of the scale will come areas in which the commercial cotton crop 
contains no plants carrying Bj or other strong resistance factors. The subjection of such 
an area to a series of yearly blackarm attacks may either eliminate the crop, as happened 
with the very susceptible Egyptian type crop in much of the U.S. cotton belt, or it will 
by its steady selection pressure favour plants carrying minor genes governing resistance. 
If a number of such genes exists in the crop there will be built up slowly a measure of 
resistance sufficient to control the disease under the conditions obtaining in that particular 
area. Minor gene resistance of this type is found in certain American Upland cottons— 
notably in Deltapine 14, Rowden B6 and to a lesser extent in some of the Stoneville 
types. Harland (1934) built up resistance of this t 3 ^e by constant selection in Sea Island, 
and although this retistance was not at first recognized by Knight & Glouston (1941) the 
presence of a weak resistance has ednoe been confirmed by the writer. 

Minor genes are not all of equal value—clea|^ there must be a gradation from the 
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minor type to the major type. Thna, in biackarm resistance, tbe genes B, and Bg ard* 
both strong and each confers a high degree of resistance. The Auatio gene B 4 is shgh^y 
weaker than either B, or B^ and the American Upland gene Bj is so weak that although 
its phenotype can be clearly recognized on some backgrounds it is lost on others (Knight, 
1947). Other weak but identifiable resistance genes have been found in a pundatum 
cotton from Kufra oasis and in another pundatum of unknown origin. In addition, 
unidentifiable minor genes and modifiers also occur in biackarm resistance. 

On the OOCtJRKBNCE OF PEBADAFTATION 

In this consideration of the selective effect of a new disease it has been assumed that 
various resistance genes were already in existence although the crop had not previously 
been subjected to the disease. Experience has shown that preadaptation of this kind is 
not xmcommon. 

Such preadaptation is particularly well illustrated in the resistance of cotton 
(Oossypium) to biackarm disease. Oossypium is, in origin, a xerophytic or semi-xerophytio 
genus and Bad. mdlvacearum is a rain-borne disease. If, therefore, resistance has developed 
in ‘ r^ponse ’ to the selective effect of biackarm working in the rain areasdn which culti¬ 
vated cottons are grown, one would expect the wild species of Goasypium to be susceptible. 
An examination of these wild species,* however, shows G. anomalum to be almost immune. 
G. somalenae, G. Mdzachianum and its var. davidaonii, G. armourianum, G. raimondii and 
G. aridum are all resistant, whilst G. harkneaaii contains both resistant and susceptible 
types. G. atochaii, G. aturtii, G. thurberi and G. tomentoaum are all susceptible. 

An ecological examination of the wild Goaaypiuma shows that resistance to biackarm 
has not been developed under a selection pressure due to the presence of the disease. 
G. anomalum, which is almost immune to the disease, is found on the southern fringes of 
the Sahara across the width of Africa. The range of G. aomalenae overlaps that of 
G. anomalum, but the species is, if anything, rather more xerophytic. It, also, is resistant 
to biackarm. The New World species G. klotzachianum, G. klotzaohianum var. davidaonii, 
6. armourianum, G. raimondii, G. aridum and G. harkneaaii are all from arid areas where 
they would not be subject to biackarm attack. Furthermore, there would be no survival 
of disease debris under such conditions, and seed infection would be impossible because 
of the length of time these wild seeds take to germinate. Since, by the very nature of 
these eco-climatic conditions, the possibility of the presence of biackarm disease is 
excluded, it is logical to suppose that the advent of this disease in the genus Goaaypium 
was subsequent to the establishment of cotton as a cultivated crop in more mesophytic 
environments. 

Further examples of preadaptation in Goaaypium can be dted. Thus marked resistance 
to the virus disease Leaf Curl is found in some, but by no means in all. Sea Island cottons; 
it is also found in certain American Upland cottons from India and in some of the diploid 
Goaaypiuma, notably in G. thurberi, G. armourianum, G. aridum and G. raimondii from the 
New World and G. atockaii from Sind. Since Leaf Curl disease has been repoirted only 
from the Sudan and Nigeria, the resistance occurring in types of non-African origin is 
clearly preadaptational. Moreover, marked resistance to the Egyptian and Pink bollworms 
{Eariaa inatdana and Platyedra goaaypieUa) has been found in Goaaypium thurberi and 
G. armourianum. Both these bollworms are of Old World origin and their introduction 

* In tius connexion it ahonld be noted that most of these wild hekd oome from siagle plants. 
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into the New World was, in terras of evolution, very recent, so that the tmstmoQ shown 
hy these two New World Qtmypiwm was not evolved under selection pressure from these 
pests* 


A THEORY OF THE GENETIC NATURE OF FREADAPTATION 

Where a character has been built up under selection, one of the following genetic situations 
will have arisen: 

(1) A single gene, giving full expression to the character, established in the population. 

(2) One or more major genes of lesser size established and intensified up to the level of 
full expression by the addition of cumulative minor genes and modifiers. 

(3) An accumulation of minor genes all of small individual effect. 

Obviously situation (1) will be established more quickly than number (2), provided 
a gene of the necessary magnitude exists. Similarly, situation (2) will be established 
more easily and quickly than (3) if any suitable major genes are present in the population. 
It follows that characters that are fully developed at their first appearance are most 
unlikely to depend on genetic situation (3) and may be expected in most cases to be 
governed by situation (1). On the other hand, adaptations developed slowly over a con¬ 
siderable period in response to selection pressure will, in general, *be governed by a number 
of minor genes. In fact, the rate at which a character is established under selection may 
be used as an index of the probable size of the genes involved. Preadaptational char04^9 
involving major differences will thus be typically controlled by one or a few large genes^ 
whereas adaptations which arise in ‘response’ to an existing selection pressure may be 
controlled either by major or minor genes or both, according to the size of the genes 
available. 

Fisher (1930) considers that the range of selective intensity in which a factor is effectively 
neutral is very small. He concluded that the genes contributing to the genetic variance 
of a species must therefore be of small individual effect. Fisher was considering the 
situation in which a species is steadily modified by slow adaptive response to a slowly 
changing environment. Under man’s selection, however, changes in selection pressure 
are often sudden and drastic and the conditions postulated by Fisher do not, therefore, 
hold. Such drastic environmental changes may greatly alter the magnitude of gene effects. 
Thus, to return to the blackarm example, genes conferring resistance are, so far as is 
known, of no effect in the absence of the disease and therefore fulfil Fisher’s requirement 
for genes which will contribute to the variability of the species. As has been shown above, 
however, these genes, under the impact of blackarm, become genes of very varying and 
often very considerable effect. 

Diseases tend to be of greater importance in the closely planted monocultures of modern 
crop production than in the sparser conditions more typical of wild growth. The advent 
of a new diseas^n a cultivated crop represents a sudden environmental change of the 
type under didcibsion and one might, therefore, expect to find preadaptation and, 
consequently, major gene control predominating in the genetics of disease resistance. 
A survey of recent plant-breeding literature shows the facts to be in accordance with this 
expectation, as is demonstrated by the list (in Appendix 1) of thirty-three crop plants in 
wMch major gene resistance to eighty-four pests and diseases has been demonstrated. 

In view of this importance of major genes in the control of disease resistwa^oe, the writer 
tmade a survey of recent literature to ascertain^ whether major genes are of equal 
Joum. of OmeUcB 48 25 
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importance in the control of other economic characters. The results of this survey, 
tabulated in Appendix 2, show that in thirty-eight plants some 160 economic characters 
have so far been found to be wholly or partly under major gene control. These economic 
characters can be divided into four classes according to the evolutionary road by which 
major gene control became established. 

(1) Those characters valued by man which have no selective value, either positive or 
negative, in the wild state. Such characters are preadaptational and therefore their 
control by one or a few major genes is not unexpected. 

(2) Those characters which would have negative selection value in the wild species 
but which are valued by man. The survival of major genes governing characters of this 
type can reasonably be attributed to man having noticed the occasional rare mutation 
and propagated it for his own ends. 

(3) Certain characters which by their very nature must be operated by a switch gene 
mechanism. These are the characters in which no intermediate stage between presence 
and absence is possible so that a slow building up of minor genes is out of the question, 
although they can be added after the main gene has brought the trait into being. 

(4) Characters in which all degrees of expression are of value in appropriate environ¬ 
ments. Such characters are usually manifested in the wild state as a cline developed 
in response to a continuously varying environmental factor, such as rainfall. The genetic 
control of such a cline would typically be multifactorial and it might be supposed that 
the individual genes would be small in effect. In actual fact, however, investigation of 

, such characters in the genetically more uniform populations studied by the plant breeder 
has frequently shown that some of the genes involved are of large effect. 

The application of this grouping to the characters listed in Appendix 2 shows that 
49% of them belong to group (1), 28% to group (4), 19% to group (2), and only 4% to 
group (3). Although this grouping is arbitrary in certain cases, this fault is not likely 
materially to affect the totals in the four groups, and it is interesting to note the pre¬ 
ponderance of group (1) traits—the preadaptational characters. It is also interesting 
to note the relative unimportance of group (3). It thus seems probable that preadaptation 
has played an important role not only in the evolution of disease resistance but also in 
the evolution of economic characters in general. 

Discussion 

It is clear from the lists in Appendices 1 and 2 that major genes are more common in the 
control of economic characters than current genetic ideas would lead one to suppose. 
It is not suggested that control by a single powerful major gene unaccompanied by minor 
genes is likely to be a common genetic situation in many economic characters. Genes 
which by themselves give complete expression to a character appear to be rare; hence in 
economic characters, man will have added, by constant selection towards the maximum 
expression, a complex of minor genes. Thus, particularly where a character would have 
been of value in the wild state, a common form of genetic control is likely to be by one 
or two large genes accompanied by a number of minor genes and modifiers. This type 
of control will be particularly common where both alleles governing a character have been 
of value under different environmental conditions in the wild state. 

Even if a character is basically controlled by major genes it may yet be too complex 
to be analysed genetically. This applies to compormd ‘characters’ which are the result 
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of interaction of several cliarftoters, and hence it applies to many of the so-«ailed 
‘quantitative’ characters. Thus, for example, ‘ginning out-tum’* in cotton is of great 
economic importance. One would not, however, expect it to show ‘ample’ inheritance 
because ginning out-tum is dependent on (1) density of population of lint hsurs on the 
seed coat, (2) length of the lint hairs, (3) weight of the Unt hairs per unit length (this, 
itself, is dependent on (a) degree of thickening of the hair and (6) hair diameter), and 
(4) size of seed. Furthermore, ginning out-turn has been of value to man ever since cotton 
became a commercial crop, so that over and above any larger differences due to major 
genes, one would expect man’s selection to have built up a considerable complex of minor 
and modifying genes. Where two cotton types share several, but not aU, of the characters 
which together determine ginning out-turn, then, on intercrossing them, one might expect 
to obtain some semblance of a Mendelian ratio. This probably explains the bimodal curves 
obtained by O’Kelly & Hull (1930) in some of their ginning out-tum inheritance studies, 
in which they found that ‘ where segregation was sufficiently clear-cut to give definite 
indications, it appeared that lint percentage was controlled by a single factor pair’. They 
also noted that ‘in crosses between species and crosses between upland strains where 
the percentage differences were narrow, it was not possible to determine definitely the 
nature of the segregation ’. This is in accord with the theory given above; in the interspecies 
crosses there would have been too many variables for major gene segregation to be evident, 
whereas in the upland crosses involving small percentage differences, the major genes 
were presumably the same in each parent and the differences would have been due to 
modifiers and/or minor genes. 

By their very nature, many valuable crop characters are likely to have complex 
inheritance, but such ‘blending’ inheritance is not necessarily entirely polygenic. For 
breeding purposes an attempt should be made to reduce complex characters to their 
integral components in the hope that these can be examined separately. Even in the more 
complex characters there is still reasonable hope of finding key genes governing inheritance, 
provided the complexity can be reduced to its component interacting characters. 

In the field of disease resistance, plant breeders might with benefit consider the implica¬ 
tions of preadaptation. Often the local crop carries no major genes governing resistance 
to a particular disease. For example, major genes governing resistance to leaf curl virus 
do not appear to be present in Sakel cotton. Thus the NT 2 variety of Sakel was originally 
fully susceptible to this virus disease. By constant selection, however, it was rendered 
more and more resistant until the later substrains approached immunity. S. H, Evelyn’s 
(unpublished) work on breeding for leaf curl resistance in Domains Sakel cotton, hgain 
illustrates the synthesis of polygenic resistance to the disease. On the other hand. Sea 
Island and other imported types grown in the Sudan have differed markedly in their 
leaf curl susceptibility, some being highly susceptible and others almost immune. Since 
leaf curl is unknown outside Africa this resistance is presumably preadaptotional. Such 
types might thus be expected to provide a useful source of major resistance genes for 
future work. Furthermore, a major gene governing a preadaptational character is unlikely 
to be accompanied by any minor gene or modifier complex so that it should not normally 
lose appreciably in strength when trUnsferred to other varieties and species. 

To the plant breeder engaged in hybridization, major genes are of greater value than 
minor genes because they are far more easily han<Ued. Modern genetics tends to stress 
The peroezitage of cotton lint produced by a gifctn weight of seed cotton. 
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the minor gene outlook, but any overstressing of this is likely to be to the detrim^t of 
applied genetics. Breeders ttho have followed the minor gene school of thought nnght 
be disinclined to examine their material in sufficient detail. Plant breeders are often 
content with the so-called ‘practical’ outlook, whereby their immediate problem is settled 
without any genetical information being acquired which would help others to deal with 
similar problems. If a more wholehearted attempt at genetical analysis were made as 
a routine practice, it is possible that many more cases of major gene inheritance of economic 
characters would be discovered. In intraspedfic hybridization, two or three major genes 
each showing partial dominance, even if unaccompanied by minor genes and modifying 
factors, will often present all the appearances of polygenic inheritance. In interspecific 
hybridization, characters not infrequently show blending inheritance in P, yet segregate 
clearly in backcross generations after the genetic background of one or other parental 
species has been re-established in the hybrid stock. In the absence of detailed genetical 
analysis there is considerable danger of misinterpretation of such situations in terms of 
minor genes. 

Summary 

It is considered that preadaptation is not uncommon in economic characters. Notable 
examples are the resistance of many wild xerophytic species of Gossypium to the rain-borne 
disease Bact. malvacearum, the resistance of several cottons of non-African origin to the 
virus disease leaf curl (a disease unknown outside the Sudan and Nigeria), and the 
marked resistance of certain New World species to the Egyptian and Pink bollworms. 

It is argued that preadaptational characters involving major differences will t 3 ^ically 
be found to be controlled by one or a few large genes, whereas adaptations which arise 
in ‘response’ to an existing selection pressure may be controlled either by major or minor 
genes, or both, according to the strength of the genes available. 

Preadaptation is thought to have played a major part in the evolution of disease and 
pest resistance and to this is attributed the predominance of major gene control in 
resistance. In this connexion a list is given of thirty-three crop plants in which major gene 
resistance to eighty-four pests and diseases has been demonstrated. . 

Major gene control is shown to be of considerable importance in a large 
number of economic characters other than disease resistance and a list is given of 
thirty-eight plants in which 160 economic characters have been foimd to be wholly or 
partly imder major gene control. Approximately 50% of these characters are classified 
as preadaptational. It is suggested that major genes are more common in the control 
of economic characters than is generally supposed. Control by a single powerful major 
gene, unaccompanied by minor genes, is unlikely to be common. Single genes alone 
rarely give complete expression to a character, so that man’s constant selection towards 
the maximum expression of each economic character will have added a complex of minor 
and modifying genes to the original strong gene. 

By their very nature, many valuable crop chairacters are hkely to have complex 
inheritance, but such ‘blending’ inheritance is not necessarily entirely polygenic. For 
breeding purposes an attempt should be made to reduce complex characters to their 
integral components to facilitate genetic analysis. 

It is a pleasure to record my gratitude to Mr J. B. Hutchinson for his constructive 
criticisms and helpful discussions. 
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APPENDIX 1 . 

Diseases and pests, resistance to which is oontroUed, at least in part, by major genes 

Wheat 

Puccinia graminis tritici (Melchera & Parker^ 1922) 

P, glumamm (Bifien, 1905) 

P. Priticiha (Waterhouse, 1930) 

P* rubigo-vera tritici (Maina, 1934) 

Tilletia tritici (Briggs, 1931) 

T, levis (Gaines Smith, 1933) 

Uetilago tritici (Tingey, 1934) 

Urocyatia tritici (Shen, 1934) 

Erysiphe graminia (Waterhouse, 1930) 

Mosaic (yellow) (Miyake, 1938) 

Mosaic (green) (Miyake, 1938) 

ChloTopa pumilionis (Jasnowski, 1938) 

Ccphua cincttis (Putnam, 1942) 

Barley 

Puccinia graminia tritici (Powers & Hines, 1933) 

P. simplex (Stroib, 1937) 

Uatilago nuda (Nahmmaeher, 1931) 

Erysiphe graminia hordei (Dietz & Murph;J^, 1930a) 

Hdminthoaporium (Kuokuck, 1930) 

Oats 

Puccinia coranata avmae (Dietz & Murphy, 19306) 

P, graminia avenae (Waterhouse, 1930) 

Uatilago avenae (Reed, 1932) 

U. levis (Reed, 1932) 

Rice 

Helminihosporium oryzae (Nagai & Kara, 1930) 

Piricvlaria oryzae (Ramiah & Ramaswami, 1936) 

Cercospora oryzae (Nakamori, 1936) 

Setaria 

Uatilago crameri (Yu, 1942) 

Sorghum 

Sphacelotheca cruenta (Marcy, 1937) 

S, sorghi (Marcy, 1937) 

Pythium root rot (Bowman, Martin, Melchers & Parker, 1937) 

(?) Chinch Bug (Dahms, 1943) 

Maize . 

Pticcinia aorghi (Mains, 1931) 

Gibberella aaubinetii (where due to non-sugary gene) (Semi, 1932) 

Bact. stewartii (Wellhausen, 1937) 

(?) Uatilago zeae (Saboe & Hayes, 1941) 

Helminihosporium maydis (Ullstrup, 1941) 

Cotton 

Boot* malmcearum (Knight Sc Olouston, 1939) 

Jassid (Kjnight, unpublished) 
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Potato 

Sffnehifirium endobioticum (Salaman & Lesley, 1923) 

Phytophthora infeatans (Blaok, 1945) 

AcHnofnycea scabies (£[rantz & Eide, 1941) 

Virus A (Cookerham, 1943) 

Virus B <Oookerham» 1943) 

Virus C (Cockerham, 1943) 

Virus X (Cookerham, 1943) 

Apple 

(?) Apple cedar rust (Moore, 1940) 

Capsicum 

Tobacco mosaio virus (Holmes, 1937) 

Sunflower 

Homoeaoma nebuleUa (Pla^ek, 1936) 

Orobanche (PlaSek, 1936) 

Tobacco 

Tobacoo-mosaio (Holmes, 1938) 

Oram (Cicer) 

Fuaarium wilt (Ayyar & Iyer, 1936) 

Pea (Pisum) 

Fusarium orthoceras var. pisi (Wade, 2^um6yer & Harter, 1938) 

F, oxysporum f. pisi race 2 (Walker, Delwiche A Hare, 1944) 

Mildew (Harland, 1946) 

Cowpea (Vigna sinense) 

Powdery mildew (Dundas, 1939) 

Beans (Vigna sesquipedalis) 

, Powdery mildew (Dundas, 1939) 

Beans (Pbaseolus) 

Colletotrichum LindemiUhianum (Burkholder, 1918) 

Uromyces appendicxdatus (Wingard, 1933) 

Mosaic (Pierce & Walker, 1933) 

Alfalfa mosaic (Wade & Zaumeyer, 1940) 

Erysiphe polygoni (Dundas, 1939) 

Heterodera marioni (Barrens, 1940) 

Soya bean 

Empoasca fabae (Johnson & HoUowell, 1935) 

Tomato 

Cladosporimn fulvum (Guba, 1936) 

Fusarium wilt (Bohn & Tucker, 1940) 

Septoria lycopersici (Andrus & Reynard, 1945) 

AUemaria solani (Reynard & Andrus, 1945) 

Qround nuts 

Leaf-spot fungus (1) (Higgins, 1938) 

Leaf-spot fungus (2) (Higgins, 1938) 

Onion 

CdU^trichum oircimans (Rieman, 1930, 1931) 

Cabbage 

Fusarium conglutinans (Walker, 1930) 
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Bruisde aprowU ^ 

Fmxmmi (Blank & Walker, 1933) 

Kohlrabi 

Fuaarium (Blank & Walker, 1933) 

Flax 

Melampaora Uni (Henry, 1930) 

CoUetotrichum Uni (Hoxuston & Stanford, 1945) 

Beet 

Curly-top (Owen & Abegg, 1938) 

Cucumber 

Cladmporium cucumerinum (Bailey, 1939) 

Mosaic (Shifriss, Myers & Chupp, 1942) 

Lettuce 

Bremia lactucae (dagger & Whitaker, 1940) 

Eryaiphe cichoracearum (Whitaker & Pryor, 1941) 

Brown Blight (dagger, 1940) 

Water melon 

CoUeiotrichum lagenarium (Poole, 1944) 

Melon 

Eryaiphe cichoracearum (dagger, Whitaker & Porter, 1938) 
Cajanus 

(?) WUt (Shaw, 1936) 


Grape 

Phylloxera vitifoliae (Riohm, 1940) 

(?) Peronoapora viticola (Husfeld, 1930) 


APPENDIX 2 

Economic characters which are controlled, at least in part, by major genes 

Group* Character 

Wheat 

4 Awn length (see Sansome, 1939) 

2 Awns, absence of (see Sansome, 1939) 

1 Ear density and shape (see Sansome, 1939) 

1 Grain colour (see Sansome, 1939) 

2 Non-shattering (Miozynski, 1930) 

1 Brittleness (Raum, 1931) 

1 Waxy endosperm (Watkins & Cory, 1931) 

4 Earliness (Cresoini, 1933) 

3* Spring versus winter habit (see Sansome, 1939) 

4 Grain weight (Jasnowski, 1935) 

4 Grains per splkelet (dasnowski, 1935) 

4 Spikelets per ear (dasnowski, 1935) 

I Absence of sprouting in ear (Akerman, 1936) 

1 (?) Gluten quality (Worzella, 1934) 

1 Hollow versus sc^d stem (Platt, Dai:rooh & Kemp, 1941) 

* See p. 374. 
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Group Character 

Barley 

4 Rows per ear (Huber, 1931) 

1 Hulled versus naked (Hub^, 1931) 

1 Grain colour (see Sausome, 1939} 

2 Abaence of dormancy (Moormann, 1942) 

4 EarHness (Barbacki, 1930) 

1 Starchy versus glutinous (Kasiwada, 1930) 

4 Plant height (Swenson A Wells, 1944) 

4 Raohis intemode number (Swenson & Wells, 1944) 

2 Kon-barbed awns (Huber, 1931} 

I Ear density (see Sansome, 1939) 

1 Ear length (Huber, 1931) 

1 Ear shape (Huber, 1931) 

1 Branched ears (Huber, 1931) 

3 Spring versus winter habit (see Sansome, 1939) 

2 Brittle awns (Tav5ar, 1939) 

2 Non-brittle raohis (Johnson & Aberg, 1943) 

2 Awnless (see Sansome, 1939) 

Oats 

2 Awnless (Florell, 1931) 

1 Hulled versus huUJess (Love & McRostie, 1919) 

2 Absence of dormancy (Moormann, 1942) 

4 Earlineas (Shaw & Bose, 1933) 

1 Grain colour (see Sansome, 1939) 

Rice 

2 Awnless (Jones, 1933) 

4 Awn length (Mitra & Ganguli, 1932) 

4 Earliness (Jones, 1933) 

1 Glume length (Jones, 1933) 

1 Compact versus spreading habit (Ramiah, 1930) 

1 Grain colour (Ramiah, 1930) 

1 Glutinous versus starchy (Ramiah, Jobitharaj & Mudahar, 1931} 

1 long versus short kernels (Ramiah et aL 1931) ^ 

1 Lax versus dense panicle (Ramiah et al. 1931) 

1 Brittleness (Jones, 1933) 

2 Non-shattering (Jones, 1933) 

4 Erect, or prostrate tillers (Ting, 1933) 

4 Early short t3rpe (Miyazawa, 1934) 

1 Lodging versus non-lodging (Ramiah A Dhannalingam, 1934) 

1 Perfume (Kadam & Patankar, 1938) 

4 Floating habit (Ramiah A Ramaswami, 1941) 

Sorghum 

4 Normal versus dwarf (early) (Sieglinger, 1932) 

4 TaU versus normal (Karper, 1932) 

1 Pearly versus chalky grain (Ayyangar, Yijiaraghavan, Ayyar A Rao, 1934) 
1 Waxy endosperm (Karper, 1933) 

1 Awns versus awnless (Sieglinger, Swanson A Martin, 1934) 

1 Pithy versus juicy stalks (Ayyangar, Ayyar, Rao A Nambiar, 1936) 

1 Insipid versus sweet stalks (Ayyangar et al. 1936) 

4 Short early versus tall late (Ayyangar, Ayyar A Nambiar, 1937) 

1 Twin seeded versus single seeded spikelete (Stephens A Quinby, 1938) 
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Charaoter 

Caeistogamy (Ayyangar & Ponnaiya, 19396) _ ^ „ ,ooo\ 

(?) Absence of cyanogenetio glnoosides (Pranabe. Puto & Hume, m9) 
Time of floral imtaatkm and maturity date (Quinby A Karper, 194S) 


8udan gristSM (Sorghum Sudanense) 

Tillers versus tillerless (Ayyangar & Ponnaiya, 1939a) 

TiUers all ftowering together versus un-uniform flowering (Ayyangar 
& Ponnaiya, 1939a) 

Long versus short awn (Ayyangar & Ponnaiya, 1939a) 


Maize 

Endosperm colour (see Hayes & Immer, 1942) 
Aleurone colour (see Hayes & Immer, 1942) 
Endosperm nature (see Haycjs & Immer, 1942) 
Pericarp and cob colour (see Hayes & Immer, 1942) 
Vitamin A content (Hauge & Trost, 1930) 

(?) Nicotinic acid (Mather & Barton-Wright, 1946) 
Rows per cob (Tavdar, 1935) 

Rye 

Brittleness (Lada, 1933) 


Pennisetum 

Bristly versus non-bristly (Ayyangar & Haribaran. 1936) 
Sugary versus starchy grams (Patel, 1941) 

Setaria 

Bristle length (Ayyangar, Narayanan & Bao, 1933) 
Dense versus lax (Ayyangar A Sarma, 1933) 


Panicum 

Grain colour (Ayyangar & Rao, 1938) 

CaUon 

Long versus short sympodia (Kearney, 1930) 

Normal versus ‘cluster’ (Thadani, 1923) 

Degree of boll dehiscence (Abraham, 1934) 

Liint colour (Harland, 1939) . 

Lint percentage (O’Kolly & Hull, 1930) 

Presence or absence of lint {Afzal & Hutchinson, 1933) 
‘Expansive’ lint (Hutchinson, Silow & Stephens, 1947) 
6-Ioc boll (Anonymous, 1944-6) 

Capsicum 

Absence of pungency (Deshpande, 1936) 

(?) Number of looules (Miller A Fineman, 1938) 

Tobacco 1 

Nicotine content (Haokbarth A Sengbusoh, 1935) 
Incompatibility and fertility (East, 1932) 


Blackberry 

Thomlessness (Stene A Odland, 1938) 


Sweet (Haver (Melilotus) 

Oumarin content (Stevenson A White, 1940) 
White (Hover (Trifolium) 

Absence of cyanogenetio gluooside (Ckirkill, 1942) 


1 
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Group Charaoter 

Bctspberry 

I Fruit colour (Crane & Lawrence^ 1931) 

Coconut 

1 Makapuno versus normal (Torres, 1937) 

Peach 

1 Melting flesh (Bailey & French, 1932) 

1 Clingstone versus freestone (Bailey & French, 1932) 

Qra/pe 

1 Early branching (Stummer & Frimmel, 1932) 

1 Colour of juice (Branas, Bernon & Levadoux, 1938) 

* 

Pisum 

4 Height (Mendel) 

2 Thickness of pod-wall (Nilsson, 1932) 

Beans (Vioia) 

4 Number of seeds per pod (Sirks, 1931) 

4 Intemode number (Sirks, 1931) 

4 Stem length (Sirks, 1931) 

Beans (Phaseolus) 

‘StringlesB* pod (Prakken, 1934) 

Climbing versus bush habit (Schreiber, 1932) 

Absence of parchment in pod wall (Prakken, 1934) 

Soya hean 

1 Seed coat colour (Woodworth, 1932) 

1 Pubescence (Woodworth, 1932) 

4 Lateness associated with tall habit (Woodworth, 1932) 

4 Seeds per pod (Takahashi, 1934) 

Tomato 

4 Tall versus dwarf (MacArthur, 1931) 

1 Smooth versus peach skin (MacArthur, 1931) 

1 Fruit colour (MacArthur, 1931) 

4 Internode length (MacArthur, 1931) 

1 Self-pruning habit (MacArthur, 1931) 

1 Smooth versus fasciated fruit (MacArthur, 1931) 

4 Uniform ripening (Anonymous, 1942) 

2 . Determinate versus indeterminate habit (Currence, 1932) 

4 Number of locules (Yeager, 1937) 

1 Fruit shape (Yeager, 1937) 

Ground nuts 

4 Late versus early (Patel, John & Seshadri, 1936) 

1 Long versus short seed (Hull, 1937) 

4 Growth habit (Valencia—Spanishr-Runner) (Hull, 1937) 

Carrot 

1 Root shape (Frimmel & Lauche, 1938) 

Sesamum 

4 Branching (Nohara, 1933) 

4 Extra pods in leaf axil (Langham, 1945) 

1 Calcium oxalate in seed (Nohara, 1933) 
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Group OhAraoter 

Beet 

3 Annual versus biennial (Munerati, 1931) 

2 Self-fertility (Owen, 1938) 

Strawberry 

1 Red versus white fruit (Fedorova, 1935) 

2 Ever-bearing versus normal (Fedorova, 1935) 

Lettuce 

1 Leaf lobing (Burst, 1930) 

2 Non-prickly midribs (Durst, 1930) 

3 Photoperiodism (Bremer & Grana, 1935) 

3 Heading versus resetting (Bremer & Grana, 1935) 

Cucumber (Cucumis sativus) 

2 Fine spines versus][cparse (Poole, 1944) 

2 Few versus numerous spines (Poole, 1944) 

2 Absence of spines (Poole, 1944) 

2 Determinate versus indeterminate growth (Poole, 1944) 

1 Fruit colour (Poole, 1944) 

4 Tall versus short (Poole, 1944) 

2 Tender skin (Poole, 1944) 

1 Smooth versus rough fimit (Poole, 1944) 

CumrbUa pepo 

1 Fruit shape (Sinnott & Hammond, 1930) 

Watermelon (CitruUus vulgaris) 

1 Smooth versus furrowed fruit (Poole, 1944) 

4 Seed weight (Weetman, 1937) 

1 Elongate versus spherical fruit (Weetman, 1937) 

1 Flesh colour (Porter, 1937) 

2 Non-explosive rind (Poole, 1944) 

2 Tender rind (Porter, 1937) 

Celery 

1 Pithy versus non-pithy (Jones, 1932; Emsweller, 1932) 

Lupins 

2 Alkaloid-free (Hackbarth & Sengbusch, 1934) 

1 Soft versus hard skin (Sengbusch, 1938) 

2 Non-splitting pods (Hackbarth, 1938) 

1 White ‘grain’ (Hackbarth, 1938) 

Yeast 

3 Ability to ferment sugar (Spiegelmann, Lindegren & Lindegren, 1946) 
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